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THE HINDOO PATRIOT 


THE YEAR 1860 


Inferior in magnitude, but of interest more intense is the “in- 
digo question” by which is meant a question involving generally 
all ryot-rights in Bengal. Whether the ryot is the master of his 
own land, his own and labour, his own implements of labour, 
whether he has a right to an equal administration of the laws 
with others, are the points involved in this “indigo question”. 
So satisfactory has been the progress made towards the settle- 
ment of this question, that the year 1860 may emphatically be 
called the yeat of ryot emancipation in Bengal. The courage, 
intelligence and civil fortitude displayed by the ryots of one dis- 
trict have resulted in such success that the spirit of freedom has 
rapidly extended itself over the whole province, and even entered 
Hindoostan proper. The ryots have found out that they live 
under a government which is not interested in keeping them in 
the condition of slaves ; they have found out that civil liberty is 
theirs by right, and that it can be secured in all entirety by a 
peaceful and determined assertion of that right. The struggle 
is still being waged. Those interested in keeping the ryots in their 
servile condition are not likely to give up their vested claims to 
oppress with impunity and with profit without making a fight 
for it. This struggle would have sooner terminated, had the dis- 
trict authorities, especially the Magistrates, fairly done their 
duty. But these latter, habituated to a lax standard of judicial 
morality, and appalled perhaps by the magnitude of the change 
passing under their eyes, have proved themselves, with few ex- 
ceptions, morally and intellectually unequal to their task. 
Nevertheless, the cause of ryot emancipation proceeds apace, 
and in a few years the ryots of Bengal will enjoy all the freedom 
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of person, security of property and the other advantages of liv- 
ing under good government which is enjoyed in the most favou- 
red portions of the Queen’s dominions. The Government of 
Bengal, which has had to control this great social change, to 
direct its tendencies and to prevent it from lapsing into anarchy 
has hitherto performed the work with rare judgement, temper 
and ability. The crisis has passed ; it remains to be seen that 
the sequel do not prove more painful to the country than they 
need be.... 

2 January 1861 


THE PRESENT STATE OF INDIGO DISTRICTS 


The degree of credence to be attached to the strong represen- 
tations of the planters as to the illegal and aggressive acts of the 
ryots against them at least so far as the District of Nuddea ‘is 
concerned can now be ascertained with precision, The report 
of Mr. E. H. Lushington on the actual state of the relation 
now subsisting between the planter to the ryot in his own 
Division is direct and precise, and has, we doubt not, undecei- 
ved the mind of our Lieutenant Governor. That the Planters 
cannot collect their rents’and dare not send their servants into 
the villages, that the factory servants dare not show themselves 
anywhere for fear of insult, and that the lands belonging to the 
factory are seized by the ryots, have all been discovered, as we 
predicted, to be simply myths got up with the evil intention of 
injuring the interests of the uninformed and innocent ryots, who 
are not in a position to expose the false representations of their 
powerful opponents by laying bare the actual state of things. 
Every rumour, however unsubstantial, has always somehow of 
reason at least to stand upon some specious cause which in rea- 
lity has no close relation to it. And the present instance is no 
exception to this. The ryots had learnt from dear-bought expe- 
rience that once in the way of the Planter, it is very difficult, if 
Not next to impossible, to escape from his grasp. They therefore 
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refused to repair to his cutchery to pay down their rents, not 
with a view to ruin the planter, but from a just apprehension 
lest the old compulsory system of contract be again renewed. 
So when we came to learn that they had the option of deposit- 
ing their rents in the cutchery of the collector, they flocked to 
that place in hundreds, and disbursed the just claims of their 
landlords. 

In other places, so Mr. Lushington informs us, when he once 
explained to the ryots what would happen to them from an 
accumulation of the arrears of rent, thousands of them, in the 
course of a single day paid down the same, But this is not all. 
The Commissioner could not trace anywhere the unwillingness 
of the ryots to cultivale Indigo, to any sort of ill-feeling on their 
part towards the Europeans generally, as has frequently been 
urged by the planters and the Planters’ Journal. They always 
engage, he found with alacrity in all contracts with the Govern- 
ment, Agents, as well as in those with the European Railway, 
Agents, although the former are less remunerative than the 
latter. Nay, many of the ryots expressed their willingness to 
cultivate Indigo even if, instead of the present system of contract 
under which they have suffered considerable loss for such a 
length of time, better profitable terms be conceded to them. 

A more satisfactory state of relations between two paities, 
till now in a state of fierce of collision, can never be realized 
in practice. In fact, this has struck us with surprise, and the 
false alarm, which the government has taken for some time from 
mendacious statements in our Dailies here has no foundation on 
equal facts. The injunctions it issued under this impression 
ought speedily to be counteracted, otherwise, the very loyal 
peaceful rural subjects of Bengal, whose conduct after such a 
crisis, has no doubt been deemed satisfactory by Mr. Grant, and 
to relieve whom from a state of serfdom, he made such a noble 
display of his power, would be compelled again to submit to 
their old galling yoke ; and the fruit of no less than two years’ 
unremitting labour on the part of the Lieut.-Governor and some 
other officials, would be completely destroyed. 

Another act of deception is now being practiced by the 
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indigo journals which is very specious and therefore very likely 
to prove successful with careless thinkers. It has been represented 
that the large sums of money which would have been advanced 
to the ryots for the cultivation of indigo have this year been 
withheld, and represent so much pure loss to the ryot commu- 
nity. The amount of these sums it is difficult to estimate. For 
while we have universal testimony of the ryots that the amount 
annually paid for indigo to the ryot is utterly insignificant, while 
we find this testimony of the ryots confirmed by that of disinte- 
rested and intelligent observers, we have estimates from the or- 
gans of the indigo interest as varied as their respective powers 
of imagination and their words at different hours of the day and 
night. From the little above a few thousands which according 
to testimony almost universal, go to the ryots’ pockets to the 
millions which according to the indigo journals are “spent” in 
the indigo factories, it is left to the outside public to judge any 
amount as representing the amount of money imported by the 
indigo manufacturers in the districts they bless with their pre- 
sence. Wedonot quarrel about the amount, but will simply 
discuss the question whether the ryots are loosers by not grow- 
ing indigo. A great mastei of the science of politico-economy, 
Mr. R. Temple of the Punjab administration hath declared it 
so. He apprehends that the country may grow too much rice, 
too much kullye, too much of the thousand and one crops which 
the indigo districts are capable of producing, and the money 
which the customs returns show is paid by foreign countries for 
Bengal indigo may be lost to the country. Mr. Temple as we 
observed on a previous occasion is a firm believer in the doctrine 
of general gluts, and no doubt thinks Adam Smith’s illustration 
of the benefits conferred on mankind by the tobacco trade con- 
clusive proof of the necessity of growing indigo to vary the pro- 
duce of Bengal. But will this gentleman tell us whether the rice 
and the kullye and other crops which will replace indigo will 
find no purchasers ? And will he explain to us the reasons for 
thinking that they will be purchased for a smaller sum of money 
than the indigo produce? The first question we will not press 
upon the class of sapient politico-economists who maintain the 
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possibility of grain gluts, and the several questions are perhaps 
best left to be answered by the ryots themselves who find grain 
crops bring them in hard cash, and indigo hard thumps only... 
9 January 1861 


THE ENGLISH PRESS ON INDIGO 


It was not to be expected that the English press should assu- 
me any other tone in dealing with the indigo question than the 
one it has taken up. That press accurately represents the feeli- 
ngs and opinions of the middle classes of the English popula- 
tion, and the middle classes of Englishmen cannot easily be in- 
duced to believe that offshoots of their body are guilty of such 
crimes as the indigo planters in Bengal have been charged with. 
The English press has so far understood the question that it be- 
lieves somebody or thing to be in fault in refetence to these indi- 
go disputes ;—it is the Bengal civil service with one journal ; 
the Bengal government with another ; the Asiatic character with 
a third ; the old East India Company with a fourth ; the Ryots — 
with all. So the English press thinks it the safest plan not to 
attack the planters. The English press is conducted on strictly 
business-like principles. It therefore declines quarrelling with 
its customers for the sake of what possibly may be a more senti- 
ment after all, The English press is a patriotic press and it 
refuses to admit that the planters, Englishmen (as they are popu- 
larly believed in England to be) are in the wrong, and the ryots, 
heathens and black men, right. The English press, lastly, is mor- 
bidly afraid of being thought sentimental, of being charged 
with cosmopolitanism or philanthrophy and other virtues of the 
weaker castes. and it therefore presents an attitude of becoming 
firmness against such insinuations. 

The nearest approach to a fair statement of the case made 
by the press is that the Ryots are poverty-stricken and are eager 
to take advantage of money from the indigo-manufacturers, 
that they take these advances with fraudulent motives, and try 
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every means to evade performance of their contracts ; that the 
manufacturers are precluded from obtaining justice by the bad- 
ness of the local courts; and that they are therefore, in pure 
self-defence driven to acts of unlawful coercion. This is a plausi- 
ble theory, likely at first sight to receive acceptance at the hands 
of the English public, which never touched or opened the Indigo 
Commissioner’s Report, nor is likely to do it. The angry essays 
of the English journals, however, find no echo from the fabric 
of English society. Not that the English public will remain as 
apathetic as it now is on the question, for so soon as the 
question comes to be debated in parliament, as fact after fact 
is exhumed from the Commissioner’s Report and flung in the 
world’s eyesight at the face of the planters’ partisans, the 
English public will learn the merits of the question and take 
interest in it. 

Meanwhile the planters are collecting materials for their own 
discomfiture. With the infatuation characteristic of those inte- 
rested in a doomed cause, they insisted upon the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor’s retracting what he had said in his answer to the attack 
made upon his conduct by the planters. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor as all who understand the matter know, gave a very mitiga- 
ted account of the deeds committed by the planters and the Ma- 
gistrates who are their partisans, during the earlier period of 
days of terrorism. But the indignant planters demanded a fair 
character explanation only, and it is such an explanation as will 
make the planters zue the day on which they demanded it. It is 
a complete crusher. Not only does Mr. Giant triumphantly de- 
fend every part of his conduct during the indigo agitation, but 
even extends his sympathy in no sarcastic or debateable style to 
the planters in their present situation. It leaves no room for 
argument, and scarcely any for quibbling even. The Lieutenant- 
Governor writes more in sorrow than in anger. It is those who 
have impugned his impartiality who will question the sincerity of 
feeling. The Lieutenant-Governor advices the planters no more 
to quarrel with the first and inevitable fate that has overtaken 
them. We hope, even now, the advice will be taken and acted 
upon. For, after the publication of the Commissioners’ Report, 
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every controversy —started by the planters has sunk them deeper 
—and in mire. The effect of the Lieutenant-Governor’s minutes 
may be imagined and the planters should make a correct esti- 
mate of all Governor-General’s approval of his policy implies. 
It is not, however, with what the English press may say about 
the matter that we are much concerned. It will have little influ- 
ence over the final solution of the indigo question. Certainly 
nothing that the English press can write on this question can 
justify those hopes which the planters in Bengal and their 
partisans affect to drive from the tone adopted by it. Do what 
it may, it cannot counteract the effect of the publication of the 
Indigo Commissioner’s Report. Nor it is likely long to continue 
the portion the planters now find it to be. The interest it has 
evinced in that question is evidently a factitious one, got up with 
great effort by the partisans of the Bengal indigo interest in 
England. That interest will not survive the first few debates in 
parliament that may take place upon the Indigo Commissioners’ 
Report. The members in both houses who may be expected to 
handle the question in their places are better informed as to its 
merits than the press of England. We may, we believe, safely 
expect a fair treatment of the question in parliament. But even 
parliament, all powerful as it is, will have but small influence 
over the settlement of the question. The indigo disputes have 
arisen out of a violation of natural laws, and of municipal laws 
emanating directly from natural laws. These laws will assert 
their supremacy, and bring those disputes to an end without aid 
from authority, press or parliament. All that authority can now 
do is not to retard the settlement by acts prompted by misplaced 
sympathy.... 
9 January 1861 


THE INDIGO REBELLION 


Nearly three weeks ago the good people of Calcutta were 
thrown nto alarm by the intelligence of armed insurrection on 
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the part of the Indigo Ryots at Nuddea published by the fire- 
brand journalists of Hare Street. It was stated on the authority 
of that “blue” chieftain, Robert Larmour, present Manager of 
the Bengal Indigo Company, and late of the Kishnaghur Club, 
that the Ryots of the Sindooree concern had mutinously resis- 
ted the local officials, “fired” upon the Police Battalion, and 
killed and wounded the factory people. It was repre ented that 
this was the precursor of a deep laid conspiracy, that we might 
have the scenes of the Sepoy Revolt enacted in “quiet” Bengal, 
that in fact British supremacy in India was in danger. Such was 
the result of the “insane policy” of Mr. “Insane” Grant ! The 
promulgation martial law was loudly called for and the idea of 
a Vigilance Committee was ventilated in the “usual manner”. 
The “insane” Government of Bengal, not dismayed however, by 
these insurrectionary dodges, deputed to the spot the Nuddea 
Commissioner for enquiry the result of which has we under- 
stand been now reported. In our issue of the 8th instant we 
gave an unvarnished account of the affair by our special corres- 
pondent, and though the official report we hear is couched in 
the usual periphasts of language, substantially the two versions 
do not differ. It is admitted by both the Commissioner and our 
correspondent that the affray was brought on by the local offi- 
cials by their having sided with and supported the factory people 
in their illegal and oppressive conduct towards the Ryots, that 
the latter were on the defensive, that the Military Police instead 
of preserving the peace was the first to break it, and that the 
affair terminated in the death of six loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty and the serious wounding of as many more, besides con- 
siderable damage done to property. Mr. Lushington seems to 
have written the report quite in a subdued spirit, evidently on 
account of the recent attitude of the Government of India on 
the Indigo question, but the truth, told as it has been, is suffi- 
ciently damaging to the local officials and the Planters, whose 
foul machinations have led to this sad result. The Judicial en- 
quiry devolved on Mr. Bainbridge the quondam “friend” of 
McArthur of the “usual manner”, and he would be false to his 
antecedents did he not make scape-goats of the Ryots in this 
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caffair, But for details we patiently await the publication of the 
official papers. 

The question arises, how has the Govt. dealt with the per- 
functory parties. The cold-blooded murder, for no less was it, 
of six lives and loyal Ryots is no light subjects. But we have 
been exceedingly chagrined and pained to hear that the only 
punishment which Mr. Grant has visited these obnoxious officials 
with has been simple removal form their respective stations. 
Both the Native and the covenanted Magistrates have been 
ordered to be removed to Pubna, another Indigo district, where 
they are not likely to improve their habits, while the Military 
Police, which had a prominent hand in the mischief has been 
recalled and the commandant of the Battalion called upon to 
submit an “explanation”. From the first indications in the 
Indigo crisis we warned the Bengal Government against sending 
Police Battalions into the interior, which could not but have the 
most prejudicial effects on the Ryot’s minds, and practically 
work serious injury to the cause of peace and good Government. 
And we are sorry to add that our workings have been verified. 
The Planters assiduously impressed upon the Ryots that the 
presence of the Military Police was a punishment for their con- 
tumacy ; the country was exposed to the evils of a regular 
military occupation ; neither property nor honour was safe in 
their contigenity. But the recall of the Police Battalion at the 
present ‘moment, the late, is a great blessing to the people. 

But to the point. We respectfully ask the Bengal Govern- 
ment, is the punishment allotted to the officers in question pro- 
portionate to their offences ? Is it a sufficient check to them and 
warning to others for such gross abuse of power and authority ? 
Is the cold-blooded murder of six innocent Ryots and the serious 
bodily harm to as many more avenged and a toned for by the 
simple removal of the officers to another station ? Is the supre- 
macy of law vindicated against the Factory wrong-doers by the 
little expression of “regret” on the- part of Commissioner and 
the Lieutenant-Governor ? These are serious questions, and we 
-submit that outraged humanity and justice require their thorough 
shifting. We can assure Mr. Grant that none can admire more 
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` warmly than we do the wisdom, foresight and impartiality which: 
have characterized his Indigo measures, and that none can have 
received with greater satisfaction than we have the vindication 
of his policy in the Imperial Parliament. That policy we have 
over and over recorded in these columns has been one of consis-- 
tent justice, unflinching honesty, and strict impartiality. But we 
are sorry to confess that his treatment of the insubordinate offi- 
cials has been too lenient, and latterly particularly so. Messrs. 
Molony and Spinner openly defied his authority, but got off 
with a slight “rebuke”. Mr. Metcalf at Rajshaye deliberately 
‚violated the law, but his explanation was pronounced “satis- 
factory”. In reviewing the Report of the Indigo Commission, 
Mr. Grant frankly confessed that the “chief fault was in the 
defective and I fear I must say the not impartial administra- 
tion of the law, which allowed such a vicious state of things to 
exist. where our. fellow countrymen were concerned ; a state 
which very certainly would have been “put down with a high 
hand if only Native gentleman had been concerned.” And yet 
he is pursuing towards the partial administrators of the law a 
policy which is more encouraging to them than otherwise. We 
submit that these transfers of officers from station to station as 
a mark of disapprobation, these pretty rebukes, these requisi- 
tions for explanations, which are ultimately sure to be pronoun- 
ced “satisfactory”, are too mild doses to be of any effect with 
such a deepseated disease of official insubordination, corruption 
and abuse of power as we have to deal with in the Indigo Dis- 
tricts of Bengal. Mr. Grant has now seen that his policy has 
been accepted in England, notwithstanding the vaccillation of 
the Government of India and the wails and threat of the Times. 
What he has now to do is to carry it to its legitimate issue. 
This he can do nor by glossing over events as in the Sindooree 
case which would have made a revolution in Europe but by 
adhering resolutely to the path of duty and justice. He has yet 
much to do if he really wishes to free the Ryot, wholly and per- 
manently, from the grinding serfdom of the Indigo Factory... 
29 May: 1861 
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INDIGO QUESTION (Correspondence) 


Innico Question.—The Ryots battle is fought. The question 
whether thousands of our fellow-beings shall any longer conti- 
nue in a state of bondage has been, we hope, finally determined 
and the cause of humanity vindicated in this great issue. The 
planner is now disconsolate—his “occupation is gone”. We 
were told that the planter’s ryot refused to cultivate Indigo 
after having received advances, and entered into solemn con- 
tracts with him; that he stopped payment of his rents when 
justly due, that he demanded exhorbitant wages for labour, 
which was not deserved; and to aggravate still more the misfor- 
tune of the planter it was alleged further that suits were insti- 
tuted in courts for recovery of these rents and degrees obtained, 
but when the Ryot’s tenure was put up to sale, no purchaser was 
found to bid for it. The planter cried for pity, but was heeded 
not, he fretted, he growled but raised no sympathy in his hearers, 
he raved, he abused, but received silent contempt in return, 
Courts of justice declared his Sattas to be antidated, his accounts 
to be false and his witnesses to be perjured. Inquiries of the 
most scorching character were instituted by the local government 
and the results showed that there was not the slightest ground 
for the complaints of the planter, and that the system of Indigo 
cultivation pursued by him was replete with fraud and force. 
Mr. Beadon’s Breach of Contract Bill has been withdrawn from 
the Legislative Council by a peremptory order from Sir Charles 
Wood—he says in his despatch to the Government of India 
“I deeply sympathise with the planters in the difficult position 
in which a false system has placed them and with your Lord- 
ship, I should greatly regret any general breakdown of the In- 
digo Trade of Bengal, but, as has been repeatedly shown the 
remedy lies with the planters and not in changes of the law.” 
While the Secretary of State for India laments the present con- 
dition of the planters, he sarcastically reminds them elsewhere 
in the same Despatch, that “Kidnapping, confining, and remov- 
ing ryots from place to place were offences of no uncommon 
occurrence ; and that up to a very recent date, indeed within the 
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last few months, cases of this kind have been reported by the 
local government.” Did the developer of India’s resources ever 
conceive of such treatments trom the hands of his own country- 
men ? His powers were irresistible, and his influence with the 
local authorities placed him above the restraints of law. The 
ryot submitted to his oppressions as long as he could, but when 
they reached a point where they become simply intolerable, he 
awoke to a sense of his right of protection—his tears supplied 
him with arms, and his shakles promoted him on to victory, he 
achieves the battle, and the glory of the day belongs to him 
alone. We find in this unequal contest the hand of a Providence 
which accomplies great ends by means apparently insignificant. 
We have a word of advice to give to our victorious countrymen. 
“We watched your whole proceedings with deepest interest. You 
had our sympathy for your sufferings, and we now rejoice with 
you at the prospect of your miseries being at least at an end. 
Let the victory you have now achieved be used with moderation, 
let not yourself be carried into excess by your present triumph, 
for then you shall not have our sympathy and. support, humble 
as it is. Depend upon it that the justice of your cause alone has 
induced us heretofore to enlist ourselves under your banner and 
we will not hesitate to forsake it through with regret, when you 
no longer deserve that support...” 

29 May 1861 


THE ENGLISH PRESS IN INDIA 


The Friend of India of the 30th May last contains an article 
upon the circulation of the English periodicals in India. The 
number of newspapers issued at present from the Indian Press 
both in and out of the three Presidency Towns has considerably 
increased within the last few years. 

There are in all India 10 papers published daily, 16 twice 
or thrice a week, 16 fortnightly and 24 weekly, excepting of 
course “periodicals” purely religious, journals and mere official 
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papers such as the Government Gazette. 

The Bengal Harkaru is the oldest of these papers, having 
been first published in 1795. Its circulation in 1833 was much 
extensive, the average number issued is said to have been about 
1500. It had no rival and was a particular favorite with the 
native community. The Press before 1835 being under a strict 
censorship it exercised very little influence and confined to the 
mere recording of events, and furnishing of intelligence. Free- 
dom of the Press in those days was considered highly impolitic 
and incompatible with the stability of the British power in this 
country. The public measures of the Government, and the acts 
of its officers could not be animadverted upon or discussed with 
any degree of freedom. The censorship under which the Indian 
Press had been placed before was withdrawn during Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s temporary viceroyalty and this period is justly regar- 
ded as the most important epoch in the history of the Indian 
journalism, as from this date it commenced to lay claim to the 
influence and power of the fourth state in the country. 

Now what is the state of the case? While in the three 
capitals are 9 daily papers, in 18 provincial towns there is one 
daily, 16 papers are published twice or thrice a week and 24 
weekly. The highest circulation of any one paper has risen 
from 1500 to corisiderably more than twice that number. If we 
reckon the non-official community at*40,000, the ecclesiastical, 
medical, and civil services at 1,800, Indian officers at 6,000, 
Queens officers and non-commissioned officers at 3,800, and the 
natives who read English papers at 500, we have a reading 
community of some 52,000, men. The united subscription lists 
of all the papers in the above list we believe to amount to just 
half that number, or 26,000. But by means of clubs, reading 
societies and libraries every one sees a paper, The circulation 
of English papers is five times what it was in 1836 when the 
press was first made free shortly after the company’s trade had 
been thrown upon. The Post Office returns do not distinguish 
the papers from England from those posted in the country. But 
the figures since 1854 afford a very trustworthy index of the 
steady growth in the circulation of even Indian Papers. 
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1854-55 1,516,644 
1855-56 2,921,424 
1856-57 3,455,808 
1858-59 6,023,976 
1859-60 4,883,976 


The fall in 1859-60 was owing to the reduction in the number 
of European troops in the country and the increased charge on 
newspapers received via Southampton. As parallel statistics 
we may compare the state of the Newspaper Press in England in 
1831, and in 1861. In 1831 there were published in the United 
Kingdom 295 papers, in 1961 there were 1,102, an increase of 
273 per cent, while the population has risen only 43 per cent. In 
1830 the circulation of the London papers was 19,746,851, and 
in 1860 it was 118,799,200. The circulation in the whole king- 
dom in 1830 was 36,807,055 and if the increase was of the 
same rate as in London it must have been 221,440,000 in 1860, 

There are English papers edited by the natives, There in 
this presidency, 1 in Bombay and 1 in Madras, and our con- 
temporary complains, “The great want felt by Englishmen in 
reading these papers is more information on native life and mode 
of thought.” He admits that they “all shew a singular command 
of English and facility in using the stereotyped phrases of 
political discussion.” The principle on which the Hindoo Patriot 
has been hitherto conducted is already known to our readers, 
When measures have been adopted by the Government which 
appeared in accordance with native ideas and native feelings, it 
has always taken the opportunity of expressing those ideas and 
feelings—how the sympathies of the nation are to be enlisted 
and how its antipathies avoided. But we must confess that 
many administrative measures are undertaken, which shew a 
total absence of all knowledge of the habits and prejudices of 
the people. It is much to be regretted that such is the state of 
things and we fear it will continue So, as long as our rulers 
will not condescend to know the inner life of a native, in all its 
aspects—domestic, social and religious, and an Englishman will 
not renounce his right of calling him a blacky and a nigger to 
have an accurate knowledge of the social character and the 
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‘domestic institutions of a nation. There should be an identity 
of interests and free intercourse. An occasional exposition of 
them in a newspaper cannot lift up the evil from what the 
antagonism of race has hitherto kept in impenetrable secrecy.... 
5 June 1861 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA ON THE 
INDIGO QUESTION (Correspondence) 


To the Editor of the Hindoo Patriot 

Sir,—The discomfiture of the Indigo Planters is complete. 
This last hope has withered. They are smarting under the effects 
of their own iniquities. The highest Indian authority has given 
his verdict against them. And naught remains for their but to 
wind up their factories and to embark for England. If she pro- 
poses, it must be through the agency of English capital, English 
enterprize, English intelligence and English enlightenment. How- 
ever rich the natives of India might be ; whatever progress they 
might make in the study of Western literature and philosophy ; 
their recovery and their learning would avail them but little if 
they lose the benefit of English training, English example, and 
English guidance. But though India is destined to rise by the help 
of England, yet it by no means follows that the mutual relations 
between both the countries should be based upon any other than 
upon the principles of justice and humanity. Though English 
capital and skill find employment for Indian labour yet it is not 
equitable that the former should have their own terms however 
they be to the disadvantage of the latter. And such has been the 
relation between the Indigo Planters of Lower Bengal and the 
Ryots thereof. Boasting of their progress, intellectual, physical 
and political and presuming too much upon their mission as 
*developer’s of the country’s Resources”, the Indigo Planters 
. seem to put a claim upon everything for which they have an 
occasion ; free labour, free occupation of land, free use of ano- 
Ather’s tools and instruments, exemption from laids, and impunity 
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in crimes and redemeanours. Upon this principle which they 
insist as legitimate they have hitherto carried on. their profes- 
sion. But when the peasantry of Bengal began to perceive their 
national position the evils began to be felt. Formerly they were 
reconciled to their hard condition of hardship in the belief that 
they were born to suffer. But when their eyes opened, they 
resolved to help themselves to their legitimate position. This 
struck a hard blow to the system of Indigo Planting. The 
planters took the alarm but resolved to shew fight. The contest 
ensued. It was dignified with the appellation of a rebellion on 
the part of the Indigo Ryot. The Government stepped forward 
and took up its positions as defender of lides cend properties 
of the subjects. An enquiry was made into the cause of the 
disorder, and impartial hearing was accorded to both the par- 
ties. It was proved beyond doubt and by the evidence collected 
from a variety of sources that the faults lay with the Indigo 
planters and ryots were victims of oppression. which the wicked- 
ness of a tyrant could devise. The government held the scales 
of justice with an even hand. The indigo interest was ruined.. 
The planters sent out and sought for rescue in various strata- 
gems and artifice. They imputed improper motives to Govern- 
ment, circulated all sorts of lies and calumnies, the Government 
against its officers against ryots against the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, and the Hindoo Patriot. But all their will not do, the 
guilt of the Planter has been too clearly established to admit 
any defence. They wont abide by the cousequences of their own 
faults. They wont either open their concerns anew upon an im- 
proved system or close them altogether. For it is improbable 
after things have gone so far that the ryots would willingly bind 
themselves to be tyrannized over by the planter. 

The system of Indigo Planting in this country was incompa- 
tible with growing intelligence of the peasantry. The planters as- 
cribe their ruins to the official proclamations issued to the ryots,. 
informing them that they are free agents, that it is optional 
with them to engage in any cultivation, and that Government 
will always defend the right of and distribute justice to the mea- 
nest of its subjects, These pioclamations. they assert were iss- 
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ued in the spirit of jealousy which the civilians cherish against 
the settlement of the Europeans in the interior of the country for 
the purposes of trade &ca. Hence all thief vituperations as the 
Government of Bengal and hence all their exertion to procure the 
recall or the Licutenant-Governor. But they are doomed to fall. 
Sir Charles Wood, whose sympathies are seldom on the side of 
justice and humanity, who thinks it to be inconsistent with the 
dignity of his position not to disallow the acts of the local gover- 
nment, who is of opinion that India should be governed exclusi- 
vely for the benefit of England and who therefore would throw 
every facility to the way of the enlarged settlement of the Euro- 
peans in this country and not mind one jot for the interest of the 
hundred fifty million of the natives, even he has approved the 
proceeding of the local government with respect to the Indigo 
Question. He has disallowed the Breach of Contract Bill, which 
if passed would have placed the Indigo Ryots bound hand and 
feet under the mercies of the planters. He has refused to coun- 
tenance special legislafion, and would leave the adjustment of 
the disputes between the planter and ryots to the ordinary court 
of justice. “The disputes between the planters and ryots”, he 
says, “must be adjusted not by a resort to laws of a special cha- 
racter or for temporary accession but by a prompt and vigorous 
application of those which already exist for the guidance of the 
civil and criminal courts in the ordinary administration of jus- 
tice”. The Indigo planters feel themselves injured when on a 
previous occasion and with reference to their disputes with the 
ryots they were referred by the local government to the ordinary 
courts of justice. Nor will their cause meet with a better recep- 
tion from the English government. The public are always aware 
of the reply which Lord Palmerston gave to the address presen- 
ted to him by Indigo planter’s deputation that waited upon him 
a few days ago to complain against the Bengal Government. 
Civis 


5 June 1861 


21:2 
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NIL DURPUN 


The Nil Durpun and the history of its publication and circu- 
lation have established one great principle of public policy, which 
we trust the Government will make bold to acknowledge and 
act upon at once. We believe those, who have closely watched 
the course of British Indian politics will agree with us in think- 
ing that since the Mutinies the bonds of sympathy between our 
rulers and our countrymen have become far weaker than we 
could ever imagine. Partly owing to the tragic events of the 
Sepoy Revolt, but considerably more owing to the malicious 
and slanderous misrepresentations of the English Press of India, 
some of the best friends of the Natives have become lukewarm, 
while the lower strata of the official hierarchy are deeply impreg- 
nated with the predominant feelings of race antagonism and race 
hatred. It is the few old and staunch, who yet feel for the 
people, who have any regard for justice, who have any respect 
for the sacred trust which Providence has assigned to England. 
In imperial Britain there is of course a different feeling. There 
they hold the scales of justice ia even balance. There they know, 
as the Duke of Argylle said the other day, that the Press of 
India was not only free but “licentious”. There they enjoin that 
the end of the Queen’s rule in India is to govern it for the good 
and happiness of the myriad millions of the soil and not for the 
sake of the few hundred pugnacious and arrogant Englishmen 
scattered over the country. As the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
speaking of the Legislative Council of India, observed, “to keep 
our hold of India it would be necessary to enlist on our side 
and to conciliate a great proportion of the intelligence and 
wealth of the Native population.” But the real rulers of the 
country are animated by opposite feelings isolated from the 
people they have no means of knowing their opinions and feel- 
ings, or of ascertaining what passes in their society. They look 
to the English Press but it is full of bitterness and anger, Not 
knowing the language they cannot study the Native Press, 
though it will be safest guide to them for acquiring a true 
knowledge of the state of the native mind on the public ques- 
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tions of the day. During the mutinies the Native Press held up 
a true mirror of the feelings of the people towards the Govern- 
ment. It gave clues to great facts and signalled great events. 
And can it not be utilized now in the same way to the aid of 
internal administration ? The Revd. Mr. Long gave an interest- 
ing exposition before the Indigo Commission of the under- 
current feelings of the mass of the subject of Indigo Planting, 
reflected in the columns of the Native Press. The Nil Durpun 
in the same way of extremely valuable, though we do not 
wonder that such a hue and cry has been raised against its pub- 
lication and circulation. We hear now a days a good deal of 
representative institutions, and the importance of respecting the 
opinions and feelings of the people, &ca., &ca., but what mea- 
sures do the Government take to ascertain those opinions and 
feelings. So far as our means allow, we endeavour to bring to 
the notice of the public the wants and wishes of our country- 
men. But we cannot do all. There is a large gulf that has to 
be bridged over. What the Government wants is the undiluted 
opinions of the people, and the Vernacular Press is the°only 
exponent of it. We would earnestly recommend Lord Canning 
to adopt measuies for the faithful representation of that opinion 
in English, we would remind him of his own proposition during 
the mutinies to open a Translation Department, entertain a 
competent staff of translations, and issue instructions for the 
periodical publication in English of extracts from Native Papers 
and Native Books, illustrative of the feelings of the unsophisti- 
cated Natives towards the Government and their sentiments on 
current topics of public policy. That such an agency is impera- 
tively necessary for the good government of the country, parti- 
cularly in the present temper of the English Press and of the 
non-official English community, we believe there can be but one 
opinion. We fear until some such agency is resorted to the pre- 
sent isolation of the officials from the people, and their want of 
sympathy between each other will lead to disastrous conse- 
quence in the end... 

12 June 1861 
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HURIS CHUNDER MOOKERJEA 


Huris Chunder Mookerjea is dead. That fact is a volume. 
The country needs no more. A national misfortune of equal 
magnitude cannot be concentrated into an epigram more accept- 
able to the Electric Telegraph Office. If a thunderbolt demo- 
lished the highest and most conspicuous steeple of a city rich in 
noble turrets and edifices that city would be less beside itself 
than our countrymen are at this moment. Indeed the event — 
event it is—is a thunderstioke. Of course, mournful as it is it 
was fully expected. Death for the week previous was a ques- 
tion of hours. “It is true” to quote Bulwer on the death of 
Scott, “it is true that we have been long prepared for the event 
—it—it does not fall of us suddenly—leaf after leaf was stripped 
from that noble tree before it was felled to the eath at last” : 
yet nevertheless we cannot join with the “Author of Eugene 
Arm” in expressing that “our sympathy in this decay has soft- 
ened to us the sorrow for his death.” No! The life and death 
of a man like the one we mourn are not to be judged of by the 
ordinary gauge. Huris’ death is a public calamity and the cir- 
cumstances which might yield consolation on the death of a 
personal friend have no legitimate business to obtrude on the 
loss of a public benefactor. Indeed that loss admits of no con- 
solation, except perhaps that of resignation to the will of that 
Being who orders all things—even our seeming misfortunes — 
for our own good. But if misfortune be a searcher of hearts 
our countrymen have never been subjected to a severer ordeal. 
Never was there presented to them a fitter occasion for all the 
uncontrolled vehemence of grief of which they are capable, for 
theirs is the loss of a “light” that never before was of Indian 
sea or land. 

There may no doubt, be some to whom our words will sound 
exaggerated or even meaningless. But those who are accus- 
tomed to observe in trifling incidents the parents of momentous 
events and in single acorns those of large forests, in the English 
nation the descendants of the Pitts and in the British Indian 
Empire the “development of resources” of the legacy of a phy- 
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sician’s disinterestedness, will, we are sure, give Huris is due. 
Inspite of Mr. Disraeli’s emphatic opinion, —the tise and fall of 
empires are brought about by hog’s lard and the unobstrusive, 
if not quite obscure keranee in the Military Auditor General’s 
office effected a beneficent revolution in the Government and 
chiefly in the people of British India which all the statesman- 
ship of British India has a century been essaying in vain to 
accomplish. He may be said to have introduced disinterested 
patriotism in Asia. Laws are said to be nothing without man- 
ners, and had it not been for Huris the people of India might 
have lived a life of centuries more under the progressive rule of 
Great Britain without being anywise other than the unmitigated 
dreamers even the Mogul statesmen left them. The entire pre- 
sent demeanor and almost all the better ideas which we now 
observe in the advanced section of the Indian population are 
the fruits of his influence. That influence has been exerted 
silently that by far the greater portion of the influenced them- 
selves are unconscious of having been moulded by one scarcely 
known to them all by name. Yet that influence is as real and 
closely observed, as unmistakable as any which has been fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy a historian. Many, we are aware attri- 
bute that influence to the forty years education of our Indian 
Colleges. Education no doubt is older than the late editor of 
the Hindoo Patriot, but education merely taught the youths 
Addison and Shakespeare. Thus far it went and no further. 
The youths confounded the means with the end. It was not 
until Huris appeared that the end was distinctly appreciated. 
Less—by eternally sermonizing than by his living examples did 
he teach his countrymen individual and national self-respect. 
Firm though respectful, strong though decent, generous at all 
times, sometimes a partizan though scarcely ever insincere, with 
wit forgiving, and bold and original without ostentation, the 
leader of the Hindoo Patriot presented a spectacle never before 
observed east of the Urual Mountains and meaned his country- 
men from mere enervating poetry to politics and truth, and ex- 
acted for them respect from Europeans. 

Huris Chunder Mookerjea was son of a koolin Brahmin 
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who was an employee in the Military Auditor General’s office. 
He was born about the year 1824. His father had four wives of 
whom Huris’ mother was the last. His mother who survives 
him, is the daughter of an honoured and wealthy gentleman of 
Bhowanipore, the present seat of the Hindoo Patriot. Huris 
was born at Bhowanipore at the house of his mother’s maternal 
grandfather. He learnt his English alphabet from his elder 
brother Baboo Hurran Chunder Mookerjea, the Proprietor of 
this paper. When seven years old he was enrolled into the local 
Union School, where he remained till his thirteenth year when 
having reached the head of the School he left it. While yet a 
boy he became a keranee in the now defunct firm of Tullup and 
Company. There he remained many years till about the year 
. 1851 he applied for and obtained a Keraneeship in the Military 
Auditor General's Office worth Rupees 25 a month. The next 
year his salary was increased to Rs. 100/-. From that year forth 
his salary continued to increase nearly every year till about two 
months before his death it rose to Rs. 400/-. At the age of 
twelve he was married to the daughter of Baboo Gobind 
Chunder Banerjee at Ooterparah, and about sixteen he had a 
daughter who died six days after birth. The next year he had a 
male child and when it was fifteen days old his wife,died. Four 
months after he was prevailed upon by his mother to marry 
again. His child by his first wife which since the decease of its 
mother was nursed by his mother, was carried off by cholera 
when three years old. 

Though Huris left school early and did not ever after enter 
a place of education, he possessed an inextinguishable thirst for 
knowledge. He was a voracious reader. At first his books 
were supplied by his mother, but when he got employment with 
Tullup and Co. he devoted a portion of even his scanty earnings 
to the purchase of books. Soon after he joined the Military 
Auditor General’s Office he became a subscriber to the Calcutta 
Public Library. Before that time he had so improved himself as 
to be a frequent correspondent of the daily and weekly press of 
Calcutta. Dissatisfied with this position he aspired to be on the 
editorial staff of a newspaper, Accordingly he made acquain- 
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tances with Kashi Prasad Ghose the editor and proprietor of 
the defunct Hindoo Intelligencer. He for sometime was the 
principal contributor to this paper. Gradually his zeal in behalf 
of the Intelligencer cooled down in consequence of his growing 
difference of opinion with the editor who suppressed a number 
of articles. About this time also a Hindoo family of literary 
tastes and powers in Calcutta started a weekly now defunct 
named Bengal Recorder. Huris readily availed himself of the 
opportunity to join it and relieve himself of his connection with 
the Intelligencer, a connection which had become distasteful to 
him. Just at the time the discussions preceding the renewal 
of the Charter of the East India Company began the Bengal 
Recorder was given up, and with its subscribers for the nucles 
the Hindoo Patriot was established on its ashes. The staff of the 
Recorder including Huris, conducted the new paper. As a 
pecuniary speculation the Patriot was a failure. The first pro- 
prietor therefore after sustaining a loss of a few thousand rupeeus 
at the end of three years offered it for sale. No purchaser 
appearing, the paper was determined to be abolished and the 
press and the materials sold. Huris who by economy had made 
a little money, rather than see the paper perish, at once resolved 
to invest it in a speculation which had proved a failure and was 
not at all likely to prove anything better in his hands, supported 
by a hope that his exertions may at least make the Patriot pay 
his bare expenses. For himself he never meant to make a pice 
by his literary labors. In June 1855 he brought the Patriot in 
the name of his brother the present proprietor and removed the 
press and office to Bhowanipore near his house. Upto the latter 
end of 1857 he had suffered on account of the Patriot a monthly 
loss of from Rs, 100 at the beginning to a small sum at the end. 
This he bore with admirable complacency insomuch that not a 
breath of irritation escaped from his lips, and everybody was 
under the impression that the paper was profitable. From 
1858 it began’to yield a trifling income, till at his death he left it 
a respectable property. 

The real history of the Hindoo Patriot, of its influence on the 
policy of the Government and the character of the people, and 
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of the great revolution it effected in both, is a subject for a 
volume. We shall avail ourselves of occasions hereafter to 
dwell on it, as well as on the other phases of Huris’ life and 
character. We have not touched upon the political and religious 
movements which he originated and led, nor on his private 
virtues... 

19 June 1861 


THE FRIEND OF INDIA 


SCHOOLS FOR THE PEOPLE 


Lord Stanley sent out an importunate despatch to India on 
‘the subject of vernacular education. No cheap system of verna- 
cular education is possible unless by means of the indigenous 
village schools. The village schoolmasters are ignorant, obstinate, 
immoral and hopelessly unteachable. The problem is—how to 
make use of the system which is confessed to be good as adap- 
ted to the people, while getting rid of the men who will make 
the little light there is in Bengal darkness. Confining the Grant- 
in-aid system to English education, the Lieutenant-Governor 
would pay the cost of his scheme out of the general revenues of 
the state. Recognising the existiug 30,000 village schools: in 
Bengal, he would direct the Inspector to select those which he 
deems most capable of improvement. With the selected schools 
he would in no way interfere, except by supplying good books 
at a low price, and nursing the existing education into something 
a little better. He would establish Model Schools in a few thick- 
ly populated rural villages, which the state would build and it 
would supply a teacher on Rs. 20 a month, the same branches 
being taught as in the indigenous school, but in a better style, 
Allowing 100 indigenous and 6 Model Schools in each Zillah, 
with four Sub-Inspectors, he would launch the scheme at an an- 
‘nual cost of only Rs. 12,000 for each of the 42 districts in Bengal 
proper. He would have no Normal Schools because one would 
be required for each district. 

The present system of village schools would be to propagate 
actively all that is contemptible in education, vile in morality 
and abominable in idolatry. The first requisite of any vernacular 
system of education is a Normal School. The first impulse to 
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national education were almost as ignorant as the ryots of Ben- 
gal. Normal Schools will lay the basis of a cheap and an effici- 
ent school system for the masses, 

21 February 1861 


THE ENGLISH VERDICT ON THE INDIGO DISPUTE 


The Secretary of State for India in Council has given his de- 
cision on the dispute between the planters and peasantry of 
Lower Bengal between the Europeans who have invested capital 
in the Indigo districts. Looking at the Indigo dispute, three- 
fourths of the evidence taken before the Indigo Commission. 

So far as the despatch relates to Indigo, its conclusions are 
those of all moderate men who have studied the subject, and of 
the best of the planters themselves, The cultivation was unpro- 
fitable to the ryot, who shewed a natural unwillingness to have 
anything to do with it. The Indigo Commission did good service 
in collecting a valuable mass of evidence on the social condition 
of the peasantry, and in drawing attention to these evils. Agree- 
ing all the evils of the Indigo system, our complaint against the 
Government whose conduct is that it was unequal to that oppor- 
tunity. It converted a temporary difficulty between capitalist 
and cultivator into a deadly feud between European and native. 

We have all long looked at the Indigo dispute as a means of 
securing reforms in the administration, and consequently the 
application of European capital to the resources of India. The 
ruin of a few planters and the temporary discontent of a few 
agricultural districts of Lower Bengal, are a small price to pay 
if good government be secured for the country. 

The reform of the Bengal Government and the concession of 
ordinary justice to the European capitalist, now seem more hope- 
less than ever. The ryot is more injured than the European. 
The latter can take his energy, his capital and his Christianity 
elsewhere. But India with her unparalleled resources must wait 
tll the Secretary of State thinks it time to concede to her such 
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laws and such an administration,—as will render possible the 
first element of civilization—the accumulation of capital. 


23 May 1861 


THE ‘NIL DARPAN’ CONTROVERSY 


The class warfare violence is a dangerous weapon. It always 
re-acts on the side which employs it. This has been illustrated 
in the dispute between the indigo planters of Lower Bengal and 
the local Government. Condemning the system of which both 
they and the ryots were the victims. We saw in the whole difñ- 
culty that judicial and police reform which has been hopeless in 
Bengal. Men felt that peasant and planter were sacrificed to bad 
Government. It is easy to convince an ignorant and indifferent 
audience that India possessed admirable courts and police. 

Up to this point the Government of Bengal had the advan- 
tage. But the violence of their assailants roused them as it had 
done their defenders. It is certainly right that Government 
should be made aware of the exact state of native opinion as 
shewn by the press. Lord Canning sanctioned a proposal fo: the 
appointment of a curator of the native press, not with the view 
of establishing a censorship over it, but with the object of ascer- 
taining native opinion. Financial difficulties prevented the carry- 
ing out of the scheme. In the course Mr. Long lighted on a Ben- 
gali play called “Nil Darpan”. The fiction was published in 
Dacca, and represents the oppression and immorality of both 
indigo planters and their families. The production was publicly 
hawked in the streets of Calcutta, and was for sale in the bazzars. 
It should have been allowed to rest in its native filth, for we 
cannot consider it an expression of genuine native opinion, that 
it was of so dengerous that the attention of Government should 
be directed to it, is absurd. Even then the whole thing might 
have been laughed at a very weak and nasty satire which was 
no more libellous than a number of the satirist. But the copies 
were sent under the official, and the Lieutenant-Governor of 
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Bengal seemed to endorse the statements of the preface and the 
representations of the play. The Bengal Government was asked 
by the Commeicial and Landholders’ Association, representing 
not only indigo planters but others, for an explanation. The 
Lieutenant-Governor expressed his regret that by the transmi- 
ssion of the translation under the official frank offence had been 
given. In a more undignified position than this no Government 
has ever been placed. 


13 June 1861 


THE RENT DIFFICULTY IN LOWER BENGAL 


In the Indigo districts of Lower Bengal, there was a special 
Commissioner for the collection of rents. It seems to be that, 
unable to raise indigo on the ryoftee system of cultivation, the 
planter are falling back on their rights as landholders. Accusto- 
med to trifling rents and to graze their cattle on the landlord’s 
own lands, the ryots now find their privileges withdrawn, The 
planter is no longer content to see his tenant receiving from 48 
to 120 rupees per acre and paying only 14 rupees of rent, The 
planter is no longer willing to let his tenant’s cattle roam over 
his own lands, when that ‘tenant will not grow the crop the want 
of which’ keeps his extensive factory idle. Rents are raised, the 
planter wants his own lands that he may grow indigo on them 
by means of hired labourers, and the ryot brings the whole 
fraud and cunning of which he is master to his defence, The 
Indigo districts are passing through a transition state, and will 
not be at peace till the planter raises Indigo only from his own 
neezabad lands and his tenants understand that he will exact 
rents to the extent which the law allows him. When this is 
accomplished, and it is the natural and tight state of things, 
we may see something of an approach to mutual good-will 
between the parties. 

8 August 1861 
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THE BENAMEE SYSTEM 


The benamee system which we can almost pardon the egotism 
of the following passage, and the weakness which led the learned 
Judge to quote his juvenile treatise on Bankruptcy for the edifi- 
cation of the habitue’s of the Insolvent Court, for his denuncia- 
tion of an evil which is more injurious to the security of pro- 
perty, and perhaps more fruitful of fraud, than even the perjury 
and forgery that riot unchecked in our Mofussil Courts. In the 
case of Radanath Dutt, an insolvent, the Judge is reported to 
have said, “I do think that these native merchants whom it 
chiefly concerns, should open their eyes to the evil working of 
the benamee system”. He first created a grand temptation to 
faithlessness, and then inflicted for that faithlessness a penalty 
sufficient to keep the basest faithful. Such provision is the only 
cure for the monster evil which strikes at the root of all com- 
mercial confidence and credit. But that is revolutionary, and it 
would tend effectually to defeat collusion and gratuitous tran- 
sactions of the character denounced. 

In England, there is no general Register for affecting lands 
except those situated in the county of Middlesex. But in Scot- 
land, the Registers are of three kinds, the “General Register”, 
the “Particular Register”, and “Burgh Registers”. All deeds and 
instruments must be recorded. By such means, and by the facili- 
ties afforded for access to the Register, fraud is generally defea- 
ted and collusive conveyances rendered abortive. Every creditor 
has his power either to take timely steps for rendering his debtor 
bankrupt, as to ensure a just and equitable distribution of the 
estate familiarly known as “The Black List” ; who have been 
obliged to alienate their heritable property, unless indeed in the 
cases put, a satisfactory explanation can be given of “the reason 
why”. 

An honest debtor has nothing to fear, he will find his credi- 
tors, both from inclination and self-interest, more disposed to 
help him over a temporary difficulty than to precipitate his fall. 
Proprietors who may be desirous of parting with lands, care 
nothing about publicity as they can well afford to set money- 
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lenders at arm’s length, but taking care as long as they can to 
prevent them from becoming their masters. 


10 October 1861 


THE MATERIAL PROGRESS OF BENGAL 


The Government of India, who was constrained to admit 
that, “there is a larger proportionate surplus of receipts as com- 
pared with disbursements in Bengal than in any other province.” 
Into the causes of this material progress it is not our intention 
at present to enquire. They summed up as two—the perma- 
nent settlement and the rich alluvial soil of the Gangetic valley, 
both of which have attracted English capital and energy, which 
resembles in all essential particulars. Our object is rather to 
marshal the facts which will shew the character of that progress, 
and to draw one or two of those very obvious and practical 
lessons which must be learned, if our success is not to prove our 
ruin. 

The whole revenue of Bengal in the year 1860-61 was 
£ 14,000,330. Dividing the revenue into the results of direct 
and indirect taxation what do we find ? Of direct taxation we 
have the land revenue, Sayer and the Income-tax. Even under 
a permanent settlement, the land tax will increase, it has risen 
‘from 3,545,616 /. in 1845-46 to 3,787, 064 I. in the year 1860- 
61. It is not generally known, that the redemption of the land 
tax has for years been possible in Calcutta. Redemption was 
effected. Henceforth we expect to see the purchase price of 
wastes bulking largely in the annual balance sheet. For Income 
tax the whole province was assessed, at 485,426 /. or nearly twice 
the sum expected from Madras or Bombay. Of this only 126, 
526 I. was collected during the year for two quarters. Calcutta 
with its suburbs is assessed at 107,654 7. of which two-thirds 
were collected up to the end of May, and of this a full half was 
assessed by special Commissioner, showing the desire for secrecy. 
Direct taxation gives in Bengal— 
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1859-60 1860-61 


Land Revenue, dak £ 3,749,044 3,787,064 
Sayer, iv 34,738 44,766 
Assessed Taxes, AG — 187,568 


3,783,782 4,019,398 


For more gratifying is the progress in the revenue from the 
less objectionable indirect taxation. In the customs the net 
revenue has risen. This includes imported salt, but for which 
the revenue would have shown a falling off owing to the depre- 
ssed state of trade. When we come to salt we find the progress 
more remarkable. The consumption was risen when the rate of 
duty is as it was then. Yet wages have more than doubled, 
and to this enormous extent the poor have benefited. Salt is now 
only Rs. 388, while tobacco has increased from Rs. 2-8 to 5, gram 
Rs. | to 2-7, dhol from Rs. 1-13 to Rs. 2-9, paddy from annas 
11 to 16, cow’s ghee from Rs. 15-8 to Rs. 28-8, and mustard oil 
from Rs. 4-10 to Rs. 16,—in all fifty and in many cases more 
than a hundred percent. The net receipts from opium have 
more than doubled. In Excise the net revenue has just doubled. 
The doubling of the duty on gunjah, that most deleterious of 
drugs, has increased the revenue and the use of opium at the 
same time, while it has largely deminished the consumption of 
the drug. But most remarkable rise was in the sale of stamp 
and that will go on largely increasing. To sum up these results. 
During the year there was an increase in these indirect taxes : 


Customs, ar £ 122,272 
Salt, a 672,310 
Excise, srs 34,070 
Stamps, : oes 169,374 


Adding miscellaneous receipts from the police, courts and 
public works the whole indirect taxation of Bengal was 9,980, 
932 1., that Bengal quoad taxation, is before some of the civilised 
countries of Europe. The relative proportion of indirect to 
direct taxation in the U. K. is 84 to 16, and in Prussia 54 to 46. 
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The material progress of Bengal for the last fifteen or twenty 
years will shew in below : 


1840-41 1860-61 

Y [Land Revenue, 1845-46 | £ 3,545,616 3,787,064 
g Income Tax, 187,568 
( Excise, 1845-46 212,986 438,129 

| Customs (exclu- 
2| ding salt), 260,000 1,264,252 
& } Salt, 1,616,253 2,430,189 
* | Opium, 1844-45 1,783,145 3,609,361 
lenu 1845-46 243,515 469,347 
Total...... 7,661,515 12,185,910 


Thus even in these great items the revenue has increased four 
and a half millions in twenty years. The total civil expenditure 
is 4,245,405 I. or, deducting the cost of manufacturing salt and 
opium, 2,933,708 /. 

We have no particular affection for Bengal, more than for 
any of the other provinces. The object of all interested in the 
welfare of India must be its glory as an Empire. But this will 
be effected only through the prosperity of the federal parts of 
which it is composed. The surplus of Bengal only 105,142 /. 
was spent in education, only 768,628 /. on the administration 
of justice and only 578,176 on roads and public works, it is our 
duty in the interests of the Empire, to complain. Bengal is a 
good investment. The more spent on it the more it will yield. 
But there are higher considerations. Bengal has the fewest 
schools, the worst roads (except Bombay), the most disgraceful 
courts and the most abominable police in India, and the result 
is gross misgovernment. It is not by English settlers, that the 
peasantry are injured. There is ground for the cry of justice to- 
Bengal. 

28 November 1861 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


The continued indifference of the Government of India to 
the education of the peasantry in their own vernacular, is a blot 
on that which is now being carried out. The educational budget 
will be sent in to the local Government in a few weeks and 
largely to increase expendituce on schools. The sum allowed as 


grants-in-aid alone should be tenfold the pittance with which 


independent schools are mocked, and private effort throughout 
the Empire discouraged. 

Meanwhile, the state of English education turn in the Presi- 
dency, and the results of 1860-61, with some degree of satisfac- 
tion. It is true that the Government of India resembles that, in 


positively discouraging all intellectual effort among the masses 


code only ti a ey a Te 
to the University examinations, we find that candidates of the 
average age of 17.85 have applied for Entrance. The age seems 
high in the case of lads who have come from schools similar to 
high schools and Gymnasia of the West. But it must remember 
that the youths are educated in a foreign tongue, and enter on 
their English studies in their boyhood, The progress made by 
non-government So fo The day 
isnot so far distant as is supposed when our reform will be 
achieved, in severing the connexion between the State and 
English schools and establishing a grant-in-aid system. 

The mistake committed by Government in maintaining its 


own schools for teaching & language which Bengalees learn so 


greedily with a view to obtain ‘situations’, and in not developing 


ihe grant-in-aid system, is seen that in 4860-61 the number of 
all schools under Government inspection in Bengal was 816 


ils. ere was one school to a population 
of 50,000, one-fifth of which consists of children who should be 
at school and 12 scholars to a population of 10,000. Each pupil 


cost are Rs. 16 per annum, while each paid as fees only Rs. 5. 
Meanwhile the peasantry are uneducated, only three per cent., of 
the prisoners in our jails can read and write and the degraded 


masses are the sport of oppressive usurers who incite them to 


ane 
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rebel, and turn them against the influences which can enlighten 
and enrich them, after they have squeezed from them their last 
pice. 

12 December 1861 


LORD CANNING AND THE BENGALEES 


The gentlemen of Calcutta proved their ignorance of the 
privilege of free speech and constitutional right which was only 
expected. 

The Bengalee meeting of Tuesday was not only the sake of 
its promoters, but of Lord Canning. This is certain that there 
is no language too strong, no memorial—too gorgeous, which 
the natives should not adopt to express their gratitude to his 
Lordship. A native meeting properly conducted in oriental if 
not English fashion, a native memorial like the address of the 
Oudh Talookdars, worded in all the extravagant but charac- 
teristic bombast of Bengalee, would have called forth the 
approval of Englishmen, some of whom believe gratitude is un- 
known to the Asiatic. 


27 February 1862 


THE RENT STRUGGLE 


Bitter and dangerous were the disputes regarding the cultiva- 
tion of Indigo in Lower Bengal considered to be, by both the 
public and the officials responsible for the peace of the country, 

Landlord and tenant kept the peace and sought for justice 
in the Civil Courts. But the landlord find himself worse off than 
ever, the same of enemy, bad government, obstructs his pros- 
perity and ruins his tenant. Another,-a Hindoo gravely informed 
his colleagues that he need not tell them the machinery of the 
Civil Courts of Bengal is so bad that the Judges cannot be trus- 
ted with the infliction of penal damages, The only remedy is the 
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introduction of a Bill into his Council to amend the Rent law. 

The principle of the Rent struggle seems to us simple and 
the remedy plain. The law is clear to this difficulty. If he has 
a right of occupancy, his rent can be raised only when, (1) it is 
below the prevailing pergunnah or country rate ; (2) when the 
value of his produce or of the soil has been raised otherwise 
than by his agency ; (3) when he holds more land than measure- 
ment proves he is entitled to. The struggle then gathers around 
the two questions of the county rate of rent, and the measure- 
ment of each ryot’s- holding. The first would be difficult of 
settlement, for there is no legal declaration of what the county 
rate is, by which the rent are regulated. There will be a 
definite standard of rent to which all can appeal. Any little 
injustice in fixing the rate would be ultimately remedied by 
experience, and the evil would be much less than the doubt in 
which landlord, tenant and judge are all floating. So much for 
the future, but so far as this is a struggle between indigo land- 
lords and their tenants the matter is plain. 

But the root of the evil is not so much the uncertainty as to 
the county rate. The inability arises chiefly from the want of a 
field survey. 

To sum up, the rent struggle in Bengal will be closed, and 
its recurrence prevented, only by an authoritative periodical fix- 
ing of the county rate of rent, and by an official survey and re- 
gister of all tenures. But in any case the new Rent Bill should 
provide that, the landlord may eject him from his holding. The 
result was the temporary ruin of the landlord and the eviction 
of the tenant. 


27 February 1862 


SIR J. P. GRANT ON THE RENT STRUGGLE 


Sir J. P. Grant has taken action in the matter of the Rent 
Struggle in Nuddea, . It will be remembered that on 8th January 
Jast the Government of India, which it communicated to the 
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Landholders’ Association, expressed its dissatisfaction with the 
local Government for misunderstanding the Governor General's 
instructions as to the duties of the Special Rent Commissioners, 
and not sufficiently supporting these gentlemen. Sir J. P. Grant 
fastened on a certain vagueness of expression, and took advan- 
tage of the notorious fact of the dilatoriness of the Supreme 
Government to declare that he was wronged and to ask for a 
review of judgement. The grievance of which the Governor 
General really complained was the Lieutenant-Governor’s un- 
willingness to support the Special Commissioners, and his reso- 
lution to do nothing himself. After disposing of the personal 
dispute, Sir J. P. Grant proposes the appointment not of conci- 
liation Commissioners—for remedies—but judges, with the 
powers of both Collectors and Commissioners of Revenue, so as 
to adjudicate finally in all rent cases. The magnitude of the evil 
may’be understood from the fact that 25,000 notices of enhance- 
ment have been issued for the past year and some 70,000 will 
probably be sent out before the end of the current year. 

27 March 1862 ‘ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIA: 
OUR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


The Presidency College, and the Calcutta University, re- 
present two opposite principles—the first that of direct Govern- 
ment Education carried on entirely by its own funds and by its 
own officials ; the other that of Free Education carried on by 
independent voluntary effort, aided by Government and subject 
to Government control which may be justified by that aid and 
required by public policy. The Presidency College can be only 
on the ground that it is a superior Normal School and training 
place for the classes required by the Bengal Government for 
official situations, and that a voluntary effort cannot be trusted 
to afford an adequate supply either of trained schoolmasters, or 
of natives fit for the higher grades of native official employment. 
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Public money may be properly spent in supplying the want, But 
the University aims at something far higher and more general. 
Assuming that the principle of ‘Voluntary Education” and 
“Grant-in-aid” is to be the principle of the Imperial Government 
of India in regard to education, the Universities of India should 
afford a centre for the higher branches of education and a 
standard of higher attainments in Arts and Science, open impar- 
tially to all educational establishments. For educational interests 
of all parts of India, the Senate must be an independent body. 
For Governmental education, the public money show for a time 
greater result but its best results are comparatively barren and 
destitute of the element of vital progress. A strictly Government 
education by a crops of official schoolmasters is the most power- 
ful instrument, in his Budget speech. There is also a still weigh- 
tier objection. Government education is not the subject of 
religion. The theories of a secular education combined with 
religious neutrality, experience shows that “religious neutrality” 
often means active “irreligion”. Here the entire absence of any 
recognition of religious feelings and duties in the course of ins- 
truction, tends not only to produce passing forms of unbelief, 
but the more serious evils of settled self-conceit, and a hard, 
narrow, barren and presumptuous frame of mind. 

The assertion of the principle of Voluntary Education and 
the erection of an independent University building will afford an 
outward and visible sign of the triumph of this principle. The 
Calcutta University established Professerships. The establish- 
ment of Professorships will follow on the erection of an indepen- 
dent building. It is essential on two grounds, First, the repu- 
tation of a University depends very much on the fame of its 

_ Professors and a mere examining body whose Professors com- 
mand a world-wide reputation. Secondly, University Professors 
are required to carry out the principle of Free Education which 
are beyond the reach of ordinary educational institutions suppor- 
ted by voluntary effort, could be obtained only at a few great 
Normal Schools or Colleges in the hands of the local Govern- 
ments and supported entirely by public money. 

In the mean time, Government has made another decided 
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step in advance by providing a grant for a National Museum on 
the site between the Small Cause Court and the Chowringhee 
Road. The present geological collection united with the Asiatic 
- Society, which is handed over to the State under proper condi- 
tions, would afford the nucleus for a National Museum of the 
Geology, Ethnology, Natural History and Antiquities of India, 
rich in objects of present interest, and which would become one 
of the finest collections in the world. 
1 May 1862 


THE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 


The grant-in-aid system which Mr. Laing established by his 
Education Despatch of 1854 was by no means free from very 
grave objections. It was an important step in advance, and made 
a considerable inroad on the traditional policy of the Company. 
It recognised “the noble exertions” for the benefit of the native 
population, and would have afforded liberal assistance to all 
missionary schools which were willing to accept it, and have 
indirectly promoted the work of evangelization. Unfortunately, 
the old objection against giving the faintest countenance to the 
missionary schools prevailed again to thwart the intentions of 
the Indian Minister. The Government erred in ignoring that 
the agency of Christian ministers in extending education among 
the people, and that the time kad come when grants might be 
made to Mission schools without risk, and with the certainty of 
producing an immense and immediate effect in the extension of 
sound secular education throughout the masses of the popula- 
tion in India. Grant-in-aid are offered on certain terms to all 
schools, to Hindoo schools of all sects and from Peshawar to 
Cape Comorin, and from the confines of Persia to the confines 
of Siam. And all this is done in the name of neutrality. Some 
decided action may be taken to induce the authorities to adopt 
a course to themselves and with the principles of our common 
Christianity which has been pursued. 

17 July 1862 
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THE TRADE OF CALCUTTA : PAST AND FUTURE 


In 1861-62 there was the “Commercial Annual” for a com- 
mercial history of Bengal. The exact position of its trade will 
be seen by a comparison with the five previous years, which have 
all from mutiny, its reaction, famine and the cotton crisis, been 
very exceptional. 

Thus, looking at merchandise and treasure, there is a decrease 
in the value of the trade of 1861-62 compared with its predecessor 
of £ 704,004, but if we take only merchandise the decrease is 
£ 307,410. We took £ 744,056 worth of goods less from the rest 
of the world, but we exported £ 436,646 more. This result is 
satisfactory when we consider the character of the year. Bengal 
sends little cotton that the export which in 1860-61 was 41,432 
ewts, valued at £ 67,326 rose to only 56,2553 valued or nearly 
double. 

On the other hand the total absence of a demand for cotton 
goods and twist, caused by the previous over-doing of the trade 
and the fickleness of the native buyers, reduced our imports 
alone by £ 764,531. Our export of Indigo was less by half a 
million sterling, and the peace and general prosperity of Lower 
Bengal. In the current year our exports are to be more affected, 
and the whole manufacturing world will largely check the con- 
sumption of common luxuries. Bengal segars cannot be in 
favour for the world took nearly £4,000 worth last year they were 
satisfied with only £ 2,600 this year. On the other hand we sent 
to Pegu and Australia"some £ 20,000 of tobacco against £ 2,000 
worth the previous year. We imported £ 1,100 worth of books 
less but the same,amount of paper, the two together amounting 
to £ 138,757 or less than the value of the port, sherry, claret and 
champagne consumed. The value of the Beer and Porter impor- 
ted was £ 150,984. The number of vessels which arrived in the 
year was 907. Bengal takes about 70% per cent. of its imports 
from Great Britain, only 24 from France, 54 from China, S$ 
from Australia and 6 from Singapore. On the other hand it 
sends 304 per cent. of its produce to Great Britain, 24 to China, 
9 to Pegu, 1 to Australia, and 43 to Noith America, In this 
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year Bengal exported 6,891 adult human beings to Mauritius, 
4,174 to the French Colony of Bourbon, 1,741 to Jamaica, 2,564 
to Trmidad, 4,814 to Demerara and 330 to Grenada to the 
labour maiket of a country that it cannot meet the cry of 
Lancashire for cotton from a want of people to sow and hands 
to clean an enlarged crop, while half of the country is kept by 
its rulers, 

The dulness which has affected the import of Calcutta during 
the past year is to cease. Already cotton goods have attained the 
level of the Manchester rates and make a profit of thirty per 
cent. By next season there will be no cotton goods for sale, and 
the balance of trade will go up still higher in favour of Bengal. 
Meanwhile an active export trade is likely to prevail, and for the 
next six months temporarily to employ much floating capital. 
` The trade of Calcutta was disturbed by the exciting reaction of 
1859-60. It attained its highest and a quarter millions worth of 
merchandise and treasure. 

14 August 1862 


INDIA FOR THE INDIANS 


The sessions of the Imperial and Bengal legislatures promise 
to bring many debated and among these the least is that is 
labour. The existing planters find it difficult and sometimes 
impossible to secure coolies. Private employment must be supp- 
lied and the whole prisoners in our Indian jails would not meet 
the difficulty which has always impeded the construction of roads 
in Bombay. There is every likelihood that the number of humar: 
beings taken from India by the English and French colonies will 
annually increase. Government ought to make much stringent 
regulations to prevent the abuses which now cause the coolie 
emigration trade to be almost quasi-slavery, but we can place no 
obstacle in the way of the labourer carrying himself to the 
market. In these circumstances it behaves the Indian capitalist 
to bestir himself, and it becomes Government to give him advan- 
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tages at least equal to those conferred by law on foreigners. This 
is necessary in the interest of humanity. 

Capital will attract labour, and Eastern Bengal has had its 
fair share of coolies. In Assam there were 13,293 labourers of 
tea plantation, in Cachar there were 5,871 under cultivation and 
in Darjeeling there were 4,819. A commitee appointed to inves- 
tigate the abuses discovered that no arrangement was made for 
the order of the labourers ; that ignorant persons were placed in 
charge, and that on the arrival of the labourers. There was no 
accommodation for them. The managers of factories upbraided 
their agents in Calcutta for sending them such specimens of 
humanity, and the agents complained that they could not meet 
the repeated and earnest demands for more coolies. Ultimately 
the employers found that they were the greatest sufferers. The 
coolies were collected by native contractors. 

To remedy all this a Bill will be introduced in a few weeks 
into the Bengal legislature. Coolies for inland “transmigration”, 
should on their arrival in Calcutta. This is not a matter for 
Bengal alone or for the private capitalist. The food-market 
is equalised by the labour market. Throughout India, redun- 
dant labour would flow to places where it is scanty and lands 
waste would become gardens. Wages would rise and the agricul- 
tural clases throughout the country would feel the benefit. And 
India would keep most of her labour to herself. 


23 October 1852 


LITERATURE FOR THE NATIVES 


In native society not the least important is the diffusion of 
English and especially vernacular books and tracts, both secular 
and christian. But no one can live in the interior of India without 
feeling that the biographies of the most lascivious members of 
the Hindu pantheon obtain a circulation with which the purest 
secular books cannot complete. Still, the progress of a pure 
vernacular literature is steady. The most useful vernacular 
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literature society works through the Calcutta School Book 
Society with which it is united, We have the first number of the 
Rahasya Sandarbha, a monthly magazine of science, literature 
and art in Bengali. The number of books issued by this one 
society has risen from 12,841 in the year 1825 to 121,669 in 
1861. The society has 61 agents occupied in selling its books. 
We shall have some idea of the extent to-which a healthy litera- 
ture, secular, educational and religious, is saturating the middle 
class. There are 25 Mission presses in India, Ceylon and Burmah 
the whole Bible has been translated into 14 languages, the New 
Testament into 19, and separate books into 26. 

Every man, woman and child taught to read creates a new 
demand for literature. At present, the poorer class sit round 
the reader who sings about Hindu gods and heroes. Moreover, 
there is the plan of establishing vernacular libraries wherever 
there is an official. Reading-rooms and debating societies could 
be grafted on such institutions, and India would awake to a 
new intellectual life. 

19 March 1863 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


The importance of national education in India is at last at 
hand. The whole department of education throughout India and 
the introduction of the grants-in-aid and university systems, did 
nothing for the lower education. The Calcutta University almost 
unanimously, and at the request of Government, proposed a 
scheme for the higher education. 

English collegiate and school education is the weakest part 
of the operations. The North-Western Provinces have three 
colleges, at Benaras, Agra and Bareilly. In 1854, the state must 
retire from the direct support of schools which give an English 
education, using the money spent on them in grants-in-aid of all 
who give a good secular education and in the promotion of a 
national Vernacular system which does not encourage itself. 
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The abolition of Agra College, the maintenance of only a 
Sanskrit College at Benaras, the encouragement of the 
College and grants-in-aid at Bareilly, and the estabishment 
of a great Central College, with law and medical lectures, at 
Allahabad. 

But we are more interested in national education in the 
North-West, and for its steady growth and success we are indeb- 
ted to a Civilian, Mr. S. Reid, the late Director. Though, out 
of the thirty millions of people only twenty per cent. of the boys 
who ought to be at school are there, and since 1850, the present 
system was introduced into eight selected districts. There are 
some 300,000 boys in all schools of every kind, and the state 
spends £ 48,574 a year in Bengal chiefly to English education 
which private effort would do for a third of the sum and with 
far better moral and intellectual results. The vernacular system 
in the North-West is declared to have taken permanent root. 
Its stability and its aptitude for international development and 
improvement are no longer doubtful. The State cannot directly 
educate the thirty millions of children who should be at school 
in all India, and must teach the people by some such cess as this 
to help themselves. 

The facts shew how good is the material and how favoura- 
ble are the means on and through which we have to work. In 
1861-62 no less than 84,392 boys attended 2,823 Halgabandi 
schools in circles of villages. In the Indigenous schools, there 
were 61,474 boys in 6,155 schools. And in the 244 higher Tehsili 
schools there were 14,935 boys. Three Normal Schools had some 
effect on several hundred teachers, who could not learn much 
in six months. The female education is another factor ; girls 
as well as boys attend many of the village schools and all 
woman’s Normal Class should be organised by English ladies. 
Thakur Kalyan Singh, of the Agra College, trains a class of 
native ladies, his kinswomen, to conduct the 17 schools which 
he established and which are attended on an average by 18 
pupils. The Missionaries have at least a thousand heathen girls 
at school. These are the first fruits of a national system which 
needs only the guidance of earnest men, and the assistance of 
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state funds, combined with the co-operation of the people them- 
selves to grow until it covers the land and elevates the masses. 


9 April 1863 


THE LAND REVOLUTION 


In 1793, the relations of landlord and tenant in Bengal had 
been modified by the judicial decisions from 1845 to 1859. The 
laws of political economy led to their present evil results. 

Passing of that Act the Bengal landowner had the virtual 
control of the whole of his property except what was under lease 
from his ancestors and himself. The khoodkhast tenures prote- 
ected by the code of 1793. The invariable conditions of a khood- 
Khast lease are : Ist.— That the tenant shall live on his landlord’s 
estate and shall pay house rent to his landlord; 2nd.—That 
he shall cultivate another portion of the same landlord’s estate 
and pay for it a second or cultivation rent ; 3rd.—That as long 
as the tenant and his heirs comply with that double condition 
they shall hold that residence and that cultivation forever from 
generation to generation. : 

The variable conditions of the khoodkhast lease are as to the 

rent. Sometimes it is made a fixed rent forever, but more often 
it is to be at a certain proportion of the crop. Thus a khood- 
khast lease is a perpetual lease on conditions of rate, It said 
“you and your predecessors made khoodkhast leases forever 
when you had only power to lease for the period that Govern- 
‘ment leased to you, but now that from lessees Government 
makes you proprietors, you shall not cancel those former grants 
except where the lessees pay an inadequate rent or where the 
lessees were improperly obtained.” 

Such was the state of the khoodkhast ryots prior to 1793. 
From 1793 to 1812 no khoodkhast ryot was precluded from 
leasing for more than 10 years and no tenant would give him the 
regular double khoodkhast rent for 10 years. From 1812, khood- 
khast leases again became common, Under Section 6 of Act X, 
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the lesseer can sublet at a high rate on paying to the landowner 
the small rent fixed by the Act for occupancy ryots. As soon 
as that occurs the khoodkhast ryot now sublets the whole cr a 
sufficient portion of the land, and lives in idleness on the diffe- 
rence between the rent he receives and the rent he pays. 

But the operation of the occupancy clause of the Act does 
not relate only to the khoodkhast ryots and their perpetual hold- 
ings. In that condition these tenants had to cultivate their new 
rights of occupancy. 

Besides its evil effects on the ryots to whom it gave occupancy 
rights, its effect on the rest of the peasantry is equally injurious 
in another way. The market rate of land rent is fast rising as 
the necessary for extending commerce. So this rate is naturally 
raised to the non-occupancy ryot. So far as the increased market 
rate of land rent is due to natural causes it is simply an unmixed 
good. But Act X of 1859, by its mistaken philanthropy to occu- 
pancy ryots, has added an unnatural and injurious element, and 
has raised the market rate of land rent for non-occupancy 
tenants higher than it would have been. The occupancy ryots 
who have been secured a large margin from their occupancy 
holdings, complete with the non-occupancy ryots for any 
land that becomes vacant and secured exceptional profit from 
one holding, are able to offer terms for the new holdings 
beyond what the non-occupancy ryot can afford to pay. 

Thus the necessary operation of the principles of Act X of 
1859, by the laws of Political Economy, is to make idle and 
useless middlemen of the ryots to whom it gave a right of 
occupancy and to raise the price of the rest of the land beyond 
the reach of the rest of the peasantry. 

Another evil effect of the principle in Act X is the fear it has 
created in landowners of having their tights and at time taken 
away by a philanthropical legislature. 

We have confined the necessarily and unavoidably evil results 
of the principles which are the very foundation of the Act, and ` 
have not dealt with ihe remediable evils arising from its uncer- 
tain wording and some of its most short-sighted provisions. 
Under Section 14, the ryot is allowed to enhance the rent after 
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due notice to set up any claim to exemption from suit, The 
practical result is a suit in every case. Therefore Act X, have 
had to be brought by the landlords of Bengal in hundreds of 
thousands, far beyond the power of the Courts to deal with 
them. 

The principles of the Act will lead to such a reconsideration 
of the subject by a total repeal of Act X, by the enactment of a 
measure better suited to the state of the country and tending, 
with the advance of social and with the increase of the gencral 
wealth, to create both material and social improvement in the 
relations of landlord and tenant in Bengal. 
23 April 1863 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN BENGAL 


The remarks as the lecturer made amid the plaudits of a 
crowded audience of Young Bengal, appeared in an English 
journal with the honest intention of helping the really reformers 
in native society. So Bengal might progress under silent re- 
sult of English Government and education. Yet it may be asser- 
ted that the Bengali’s attack on his countrymen was only too 
well-deserved, and that no part of India is so far from all capa- 
city of exercising political rights and conducting self-government 
as Bengal. Bengal consists of a vast congeries of castes, classes 
and gentes, each of which pursues its own selfish ends of the 
general good. 

A large English and a wealthy Hindoo population enjoy all 
the advantage of good roads and another thing, was made by 
octroi, which is paid by poor shopkeepers. If these shopkeepers 
could realise the tax from their customers, the town might have 
the benefits of indirect taxation, But the line of octroi is so con- 
fined that they dare not raise their prices, they lose all their 
customers. In fact Serampore affords a perfect illustration of 
the selfish baboo’s ideal of taxation—the poor pay and the rich 
enjoy the benefit. Therefore the native advocates for the aboli- 
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tion of the Income Tax in all over India. 

Again, the magistrate imposed a House tax of less amount 
than the Chowkedaree tax which the rest of Bengal pays. His 
procedure was informal and the Supreme Court declared the tax 
illegal. Taxation is not a purpose for which the Act is to be 
enforced, but a means to effect the purpose of watching the 
town. It was this that both the Bengal Government and Com- 
missioners to impose the tax, acting on the section which Says 
that the Rules are to provide “the definition of the persons or 
property within the Town whether by House Assessment, or 
Town Duties, or otherwise.” Act XXVI of 1850, imposed for 
any one of its purposes, can be applied to raise any kind of taxa- 
tion which it legalises, with authority of the Bengal Government, 
and this irrespective of any compact as to the amount of taxa- 
tion which it gives Government no power to make. 

Mr. Beadon impose the Chowkedaree tax, but Serampore 
wants roads and drains, not Chowkedars. Since with the rich 
and educated Bengali self-governnment means the right to tax 
the poor for the wealthy landowners benefit, is thrown to the 
winds the better. No Englishman in Serampore will consent to 
administer an Act which save the poor. This case shews the 
necessity for a compulsory instead of an optional conservancy 
Act. 


30 April 1863 


PEASANT RIGHTS IN BENGAL 


The Code of 1793 and the judicial interpretation of some 
occupancy rights have been claimed by the Bengal peasant and 
the Code of 1793 is not conclusive as to the rights of the pea- 
santry. It is said that the permanent settlement of Bengal de- 
prived the Government of any interest in the Bengal land tenu- 
res, and that consequently the officials never made any inquiries 
to the peasant’s rights in Bengal. The inference arose that pea- 
sant rights had all along existed in Bengal, and that inference 
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was judicially recognized in 1856 and legislatively enacted by 
Act X of 1859. The argument of the hidden rights of the 
Bengal peasants will no doubt bear strongly on any alteration 
of Act X. 

The first point is that, previous to the Code of 1793, there 
should be any doubt about them. Some Cynic might object that 
if the rights claimed were more, than mere rights of property 
which by one had passed to the present landlords, these rights 
would at least have a name and some recognition in the public 
life of the people whose conquest had been effected, and if actu- 
ally existing there could be no doubt about the fact and no diffi- 
culty in ascertaining it. 

The supporters of the peasant’s right to be declared the land- 
owner «instead of the Zemindar, set up the same antiquated 
claims on behalf of the Bengal peasant. They were obliged to 
admit that such rights were dormant, but this was attributed to 
the usurpation of the Zemindars. The East India Company was 
urged by them to act on claims of right, and to declare the pea- 
sants of Bengal the landowners, dismissing the Zemindars with 
some pecuniary compensation, 

The existing rights claimed under the two heads of Khood- 
khast ryot and Pykast ryot, and till Act X of 1859, neither ryot 
nor Zemindar in Bengal knew of any other ryot tenure than 
some form of one or other of these two generic terms. Till the 
perpetual settlement the officials in Bengal performed for 
Government much the some duties as a Dewan, and the eapre- 
ssion of whose ignorance culminated in the doctrine that a 
Khoodkast ryots tenure could grow. 

There were some effective and recognized rights in 1793. The 
various forms of local holding bore many names and differed in 
many respects, but each of such forms came under the head 
Khoodkast ryot or Pykast ryot depended on certain invariable 
attributes and carried with it certain acknowledged rights. The 
main distinction was whether ryot paid for his holding one or 
two rents. Khoodkast ryot did not pay to the same landlord 
two rents, one for residence on the land and the other for culti- 
vation. These rents might be fixed forever. But all over Bengal, 
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there must be two rents, payable by the same Tenant to the 
same landlord, one for residence and the other for cultivation. 
Therefore among the people the actual lease was immaterial, for 
the permanent tenure was an incident of the double-rented 
holding. 

On the other hand the Pykast tyot paid to the landowner 
one rent. The only other form of peasant holding in Bengal 
was what was called Lackraj or rent free. The original first 
occupant of unowned land had continued to cultivate their 
ancestral acres without acknowledgement of a superior, this 
would naturally be the form their holding would assume. 

Section X specifices the different rights of the ryots in 
Khoodkast and Pykast holdings, have permanent rights and are 
not liable to be evicted, but that Pykast ryots have no rights 
beyond the terms of their leases. 

The rights and incidents of each of these kinds of ryot hold- 
ings, were well-known to the fromers of the Code of 1793 and 
that such rights and liabilities were intended to. be dealt with 
according to the existing custom of the country. 

The important difference between the old customary right of 
occupancy and that given by Act X, is that it was at the land- 
lord’s option to create new conditional rights of occupancy or 
unconditional rights of occupancy grow up daily against him all 
over his estate, and filch his property from him bit by bit. This 
difference is of paramount importance in the progress of society. 
Thus the occupancy rights was the improvement and extension 
of cultivation and the Khoodkast ryots was deprived of the per- 
mancy of their tenure. 


14 May 1863 


MARRIAGE, POLYGAMY AND DIVORCE 


There were a great difficulty of marriage in relation to every 
class of people in society. Earnest Hindu reformers: bewail the 
deterioration of their race and the degradation of the family 
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system caused by polygamy, and are resolved to modify the evil 
by tentative legislation. 

The two great difficulties are those which relate to Hindoo 
and Mahommedan polygamy, and to marriage and divorce of 
converts to Christianity. The evil of poligamy is felt by all 
classes of Hindoos. The most superficial acquaintance with 
Native life, the slightest knowledge of physiology and the laws 
of race, will convince the enquerer how deep-seated is the evil, 
which Asiatics least of all men will speak freely about, but 
which they groan to be delivered from. Any one in Bengal will 
1emember the earnestness and number of the Hindoos who peti- 
tioned the legislature to put down polygamy. The three petitions 
were most numerously signed by every caste, except the lowest 
to whom poverty teaches the blessings of monogamy. Whatever 
special classes like Kulins of Bengal and a few sensualists among 
the wealthy may introduces a Bill to modify polygamy, a Rajah 
of the holy city of Benares will be welcomed by his educated 
and middle-class countrymen as their deliverer from a bondage 
of debt, disgrace and moral degradation, and there will be no 
room to suspect Government of departing from its principle of 
religious neutrality. That Kulin polygamy should be rendered 
penal all classes. Kulinism was the device of a Bengalee King 
under which the most abandoned and avaricious sensualist, be- 
cause he is decended from one of the five Sagnic Brahmin whom 
the low-caste Adisur invited to Gour, is frequently the husband 
of from twenty to a hundred and eighty wives, some of them 
sisters, aunts, and nieces of each other. While Kulin polygamy 
may be made penal, it seems to all future wives mere concubines. 
We have fhe assurance of one who was a Kulin and is learned 
in the Hindoo Shastras that they merely tolerate it like many 
other evils such as prejury. Since the root of Hindooism is the 
performarice by a son of his father’s funeral ceremonies, as a 
first step with the view of aiding Hindoo progress, to tolerate 
polygamy until this object was gained. But this is clear that the 
divorce law might safely be rendered more stringent, and con- 


cubinage so far as it is based on slavery which it generally is 
put down penally, 


| 
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The question of divorce is more difficult, but the analogy of 
Scripture and the lesser evils are allowing the convert to marry 
again, if his heathen wife deserts him. We have seen many of 
the evils which flow from enforcing perpetual celibacy on the 
young convert whose child wife, it may be only betrothed to 
him, refuses to live with him. 

Actuated by that sense of equity the Indian legislature decla- 
red, in the face of Hindoo law, that however much a convert 
might be Brahminically dead, his civil rights to his property 
must be protected. And the legislature will no longer hesitate 
to act on the same principle by punishing the Kulin polygamist, 
by restraining, with a view to ultimate prevention, other forms 
of polygamy ; and by declaring that desertion of a heathen wife 
for more than a year is sufficient to authorise the dissolution of 
a christian convert’s marriage. The propriety of a polygamist 
is convert to his society. 

6 August 1863 


ABOUT KOOLIN BRAHMINS 


Koolin Brahmins will be interested in the following statistics 
of Polygamy in Utah. The census made at the end of 1858, 
during the last American campaign against the Mormons, gave 
the following results :— 


Husbands with seven or more wives ie 387 
Husbands with five wives re 730 
Husbands with four wives ne i 1,100 
Husbands with more than one, 

and less than four wives ey 1,400 
Total of polygamous husbands in Utah oe 3,617 


Brigham Young, the President, has 15 wives, who enjoy each 
a private room in the same house ; the one who was first marri- 
ed directs the household arrangements will no native reformer 
collect statistics of Koolin Polygamy and Mussulman concu- 
binage ? 
13 August 1863 
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FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA 
(An Appeal to English Ladies) 


The points of all our Educational systems in India are Nor- 
mal Schools and Girl’s Schools. It is true that we have often 
encouraged one part of a system to the utter neglect of another. 
We find the same in Education. In 1854, the higher English 
education alone was attended to. In Bengal Mr. Beadon and his 
predecessor have had influence to choke Vernacular Schools. In 
the other .presidencies the progress made has been in reality 
slight, for in all India there is not a Normal School worthy of 
- the name. The mass of village teachers are left unchanged and 
we shall go on with our English Schools which increase the 
already yawning gap between the middle and lower classes, and 
cost the state large sums which the middle classes ought to be 
too proud to receive as charity. 

On the other hand by the neglect of Female Education we 
increase the gulf between the sexes, The gratuitous education 
of boys in State Schools from which the principles of religion 
and morality are generally banished, introduces an element of 
disruption into native society which may yet prove most serious 
in its consequences. The males were saturated with the piinci- 
ples of morality and enlightened faith, the evil would soon cure 
itself and become a blessing, for the educated husband would be 
constrained by his new nature to elevate his wife and daughters 
to his own level. But the native papers too often confess that 
the educated Bengali becomes more disgusted than ever with his 
home, and seeks for congenial minds and sensual gratification in 
the haunts of the Aspasias and Choles of Chitpore. The great 
educational tripod instead of resting on the three legs of English, 

` Vernacular and Female Education,to hers uneasily and it will be 
well if the other two represented by the crutches of native soi- 
disant Normal School and the useful but too restricted zenana 
school. But the beautiful—that is in India the agricultural mind 
which will become in Asia and the utter degradation of which 
arres ts all our efforts at civilreform ; and the female mind which 
is the primary fountain of national well-being—these demand 
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encouragement far greater than we have ever given them. 

There is no difficulty in the case of Vernacular Boys Schools, 
the obstacles to the effective action of Government in female 
education are numerous. Only indirectly by grants-in-aid of 
such private efforts as the zenana system, by the earnest encou- 
ragement of high officials and their wives and above all by the 
direct and personal labours of enlightened natives can progress 
be secured. The plan of ladies visiting zenanas, has been intro- 
duced by lady Frere into Bombay, and will be tried in the 
Punjab. In one year the number of Female Schools in the 
Punjab has increased from 52 to 103 ; of girls on the roll from 
1312 to 2224, and of daily attendance from 1168 to 1539. 

In the North-Western Provinces the effort is more directly 
to a native gentleman. In Agra College, a man began with 
training a class of ladies belonging to the families of his kins- 
men. These ladies established seventeen schools each attended 
by about eighteen girls. 

There is not an English Jady in India and slight her know- 
ledge to start a school. After the first labour of starting a school, 
a weekly visit would be sufficient and normal class must be held 
and a better knowledge of the varnacular is required, and an 
hour a day for a year would set in notion a force which might 
operate through eternity. , 
29 October 1863 


CAPITAL AND LAND 


The average rate of interest at which peasants, planters and 
landholders borrow money all over India, on the security of their 
crops or their land is not under twenty-five percent. The ryot 
never pays less than fifty percent to the native money-lender, 
and in Bengal money-lenders are always grain-dealers who are 
paid partly in kind and often at their own prices and in their 
own measures. The Hindoo money-lender adds with the grain- 
dealer. Thus some of the richest Zemindars in Bengal have 
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acquired their wealth and lands. 

The Zemindar is generally the banker of his oppressed ten- 
ant. They have been powerful enough to limit the circulation 
of the new currency. The case in lending money on bills and 
hoondees, ever liable to litigation, is the security. 

But on the other hand, the Bank is to confine its operations 
at first to Bengal, because there land is held upon a Zemindary 
tenure held direct from the crown, on the condition of paying a 
fixed annual quit rent, which is always moderate, in comparison 
with the value of the estates. An accurate and simple system of 
registration precludes doubt and dispute concerning the title to 
estates, and the first mortgage on the register takes precedence 
of all other claims. “This is true of Zemindar’s estates with 
the one exception of the possibility of benamee transactions. The 
advantages of this Bank to the public are patent. With the 
capital of Bank like this manuring the soil of India, it would be 
difficult to overestimate the progress of the country in trade and 
wealth, and of the people in those hard virtues which are the 
accompaniments of an enlightened self-interest, and which pre- 
pare the way for graces of character of a far higher kind and 
very different origin. 

19 November 1863 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


The new vice-regency begins with the government at peace 
with the people and with frontier disturbances. The Ameer of 
Afghanistan has been making a series of grave mistakes in con- 
ducting his government. He has evidently been wanting in tact 
in dealing with Sirdars Shumsoodeen Khan and Ghoolam Khan. 
But they had consequently joined Azim Khan, the brother of 
Ameer. The theory of divine right seems destined to reappear 
at intervals in every quatter of the globe, and always with the 
same unfortunate results to the holder of it. Shere Ali Khan has 
been making enemies very industriously. He aggrieved Sirdar 
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Mahommed Oosman Khan by refusing to pay him a sum which 
seems to have been agreed upon between them, and the disaffec- 
tion was almost universal, everyone being ready to turn against 
the Ameer when an occasion for doing so with effect presented 
itself. Azim Khan has profited by his brother’s mistakes, and 
treats all who come to his side with liberality and that urbanity, 
the want of which has before now been the ruin of Kings, The 
Ameer has shewn discretion and refused permission to any of his 
Sirdars to join in the frontier troubles, and threatened vengeance 
against Saadut Khan Mahommed for allowing his son to march 
towards Peshawar with troops. 

These incidents cannot present any difficulty to the govern- 
ment and Sir John Lawrence has found the political situation 
very different from England. At that time the news of the war 
had just reached home and it might have seemed that the crisis 
was one of much greater danger than it has appeared here. -.- 
There are great arrears of business, there are many pressing 
claims upon Sir John Lawrence attention, and he has decided to 
remain here until some of these have been cleared away. It is 
impossible to take exception to this course. The government is in 
possession of the fullest information concerning affairs in the 
North West, and there is no man better capable than the Vice- 
roy. In this respect it is probable that there may be no change 
made for some time to come. 

In domestic policy there is the question of a gold currency to 
decide, and few, except the Lahore tradesmen, would regret the 
detention of the Governor General in Calcutta if it led to the in- 
troduction of a circulating medium which is now indispensable 
to our trade. Then there is more than one Bill of importance 
before the council upon which it would be desirabie to come to 
a definite conclusion. The bill to consolidate and amend the 
laws relating to the emigration of native labourers is such a me- 
asure. Some treaty may be made at home with a foreign power. 
Our paper alludes to it as “withdrawn”, another as “given up”, 
and a third tells us that it “has been abandoned”. These state- 
ments are written in ignorance of legislation in this country. The 
bill was introduced and some action must be taken upon the Bill. 
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The Bill will be brought on again and less rejected. It may in- 
deed be thought that time should be allowed for the discussion 
of the measure, and that things may remain as they are for the 
present. This is a very different thing from deciding that nothing 
at all should be done. There may be good reasons for keeping 
it in abeyance, and this was done before the new Viceroy arri- 
ved, so that it cannot be laid to Sir John Lawrence’s charge that 
he has offered any impediment to it. 

The machinery for the disposal of the Government has seldom 
been in better order than it is at present. The affair on the 
frontier will convince the English cabinet that India requires to 
be governed in India, and the power of the Viceroy must be 
exercised independently of any control from the Indian secretary. 
It conclude that the Viceroy is consulting the best interests of 
the state. 


21 January 1864 


MARRIAGE LAW IN INDIA 


The debate arose upon a Bill amending the Marriage Law 
regarding Native Christians, brought in and explained by Mr. 
Anderson. Mr. Beadon brought a motion to legalise marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. The Viceroy voted in its favour, 
and it was rejected by a majority of one only. 

The first question to be decided is whether or not the pre- 
sence of a petson in holy orders is necessary to make a marriage 
valid. Another one is that the priest is absolutely necessary to 
valid a marriage, contracted by “per verba be preesenti”. In 
1829, Mr. Millis was married to a Miss Graham in a Presbyteri- 
an Church by a Presbyterian Minister. In 1836, he took to him- 
self another wife, this time in England. He was then prosecuted 
for bigamy. A question was raised whether the first marriage 
that is who had received episcopal ordination, was valid. In this 
equality of opinion, the direct question being whether Millis had 
committed bigamy, the rule semper presumitur pro negante was 
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applied, and judgment given for the defendant in error. This 
judgment disposed only a technical rule. In 1854, marriages 
performed by “a person who had received no kind of ordina- 
tion” were legal. This is called a “liberal system of solemnising 
marriages”, : 

The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal brought forward a 
motion to strike out the words in a particular clause of the Bill 
which forbade marriages of affinity. In India the tone of native 
feeling was not opposed to such marriages, and generally they 
defended them upon principle. The Viceroy remarked that in 
one part of India, among the Jats, marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister was enjoyed as a duty ; but objection to the amend- 
ment seems to us overwhelming. It is undesirable to make a 
particular kind of marriage lawful among Native Christians 
while it is unlawful among European Christians. It would actu- 
ally put them in an inferior position, by placing them under a 
different law. The fact is that as to the propriety of these marri- 
ages, it is most undesirable to settled in this loose and hasty way. 
It is a significant circumstance that the native member present 
voted against the amendment. But it would “have no effect to 
alter the existing law he should therefore support” it. Rajah 
Sahib Dyal spoke more to the point that “converts to Christia- 
nity ought to follow the rules prescribed for persons of that 
religion”. Not satisfied with this, another surreptitious amend- 
ment, the terms of which implied that a law of divorce existed in 
this country. Whatever may have been the ideas, critics saw the 
hopelessness of pressing the amendment, and consequently they 
withdraw it. The Bill was then passed, and a busy and useful 
session came to an end. 

14 April 1864 À 


THE CALCUTTA BRAHMO SAMAJ 


Tt is well-knowu that about five and twenty years ago there 
started a new little society, once founded by Rammohun Roy, 
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and that it drew to itself considerable numbers of the educated! 
classes in Calcutta, especially young men. ‘These native gentle- 
men, dissatisfied with the prevailing Hindu idolatry in which 
they had ceased to believe, took to themselves the name of 
Brahmos, and gave to their united society, the title of the Brahmo 
Samaj. When the Raja Rammohun Roy left Calcutta for 
England in 1829, he had not six friends about same opinions on 
which the Society was based. In 1839, it was joined by about a 
huudred members. Ten years later it became five hundred and 
the Society had four branches in important towns in the Mofu- 
ssil. After that the branch Samajes became forty with two 
thousand members. 

The activity of the Society has been exhibited in respect to its. 
teaching. For sometime past three or four members have been 
employed in visiting the branch Societies and organising their 
Worship and systems of agency, while their most ‘eloquent prea- 
cher has frequently addressed the smaller meetings in Caicutta 
and its suburbs, and evinced a determination to defend it against 
all comers. The literary department of the Samaj has been kept 
in incessant activity. The old monthly periodical, the Patrika, 
with its dignified and classical Bengali, still continues, The 
Periodical discusses the religion and customs of the Vedic age ; 
expounds Brahmists doctrine, and defends it against attacks, 
They are the production of several minds, and those of the chief 
preacher are able and eloquent. 

The disciples of this Samaj occupy a position, which has two 
important aspects, In theory, they cut themselves free from the 
gross idolatries of later Hinduism. Their rejection of idolatry 
hat not been very firm. Recently they have spoken with more 
decision against the system and also against the system of caste, 
with which they are much compromised. On the other hand 
they are firm in rejecting all special revealation and the epithet is 
flung about their publications with a recklessness which rather 
shocks a Scientific mind. For all religious truth, they fall back 
entirely on the works of nature, including man’s own mind. 
They must fulfil all human duty, and devote themselves to works 
of benevolence among the ignorant and poor. The whole society 
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meet every Wednesday evening at sunset for public worship. 
Though a great advance on the prevailing system of Hindu 
idolatry, Brahmism is itself very deficient. It wants power.. 
Its doctrine is not deep, its bonds of union are few and feeble, 
it lacks special motives to faith and practice. With justice, its 
leaders complain that their disciples are deficient in moral ear- 
nestness. A large portion of them become Brahmists, not from 
anything which the system contains ; but from the fact that their 
education has led them to that position of protest against idola- 
try from which Brahmism starts. There are myriads of young 
men in Bengal. Brahmism steps in with its simple creed and its 
compromise with existing customs. Many become Brahmists, and 
large numbers remain in the system for a very short time. But 
an immense proportion of the students of missionary institutions 
had never joined the Brahmo Samaj. The principal teacher of 
the Calcutta Samaj lectured the young men of education that so 
Jong as the members of the Brahmo Samaj fear to face the social 
penalties involved in overthrowing Hindu idolatry, they must 
give up the hope of taking any prominent share in that moral . 
reformation which above all things the country needs. 


21 July 1864 


BENGALEE LANDLORDS AND TENANTS 


The landed proprietors of Bengal should feel and recognize 
the power of public opinion. Baboo Wopendro Mohun Tagore 
denies the charge of oppressive conduct towards his ryots, He 
not only denies the charge but to substantiate his denial impugns 
the truth. The Baboo is guided in his opinion by the reports 
which his Naib or Gomastah sends him. Baboo Bunkim Chunder 
Chatterjee reports to the Magistrate that “the immediate’ south 
of Joynuggore, toward Nellore and Kharee and the west bank 
of the Monee, is in a good state ; no relief is required here.” 
This is simply untrue. The Baboo further says “the ryots had 
been assured by the Padree Sahib that they might expect such 
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Temission” of rent. Baboo Wopendro Mohun Tagore produced 
that the misrepresentations of his disinterested Naib or Gomas- 
tah, everything has been ‘misled in the judgement and induced 
to augment the sufferings of the poor. Of this we are certain 
that he made them with a full conviction of their truth, 

12 January 1865 


THE TENANT RIGHT ENQUIRIES 


It may be affirmed with truth that the question of land tenure 
lies at the very root of all the difficulties of Indian administra- 
tion, while of no Subject have been so ignorant, in no class of 
‘cases have pursued such contradictory policies and committed 
many blunders, In reference to the soil of India, our adminis- 
tration and legislation have been up to this day. For the last 
Seventy-five years the official pendulum has swang violently from 
` the side of those who, misled by aristocratic sympathies, deve- 
loped a class of Zemindars and Talookdars, to the position 
assumed by those who grow sentimental over peasant proprie- 
tors and Village communities, and would doom the whole popu- 
lation of India for ever to search at which their ancestors have 
idly scraped, There can be little doubt of the wrongs suffered 
by forty millions of tyots of Bengal. The truth is that the ever 
fluctuating character of the personnel of Indian administration 
has prevented a full and unbiassed enquiry into facts. 

In Ireland, the landlord will not give his tenant either decent 
farm steadings or the slightest security that the rent will not be 
raised if the despairing cottier makes the necessary improvements 
himself. ` But among the Indian tyots all the conditions of edu- 
cation, industry and comparatively large holdings are wanting ; 
. Manufactures are not, and millions live idly on the soil who 
would grow rich in the factories. India goes to the other ex- | 
treme—for social as well as political reasons the encouragement 
of a class of moderately sized estates, held by educated capi- 
talists, is so desirable that a study of the finest peasant proprie- 
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tor districts in Belgium and has confirmed our leaning to the 
liberal School. 

In this total absence of assured data, the land tenure of all 
over India becomes disputants to shew a little less bitterness and 
a little more of the spirit of fair enquiry.... There was an en- 
quiry, but it may be gathered from the fact that it occupied only 
a few months, and in that time, of 23,522 villages in dispute be- 
tween the Talookdars and their peasantry, it assigned 22,658 to 
the Talookdars.... By the bitter experience of Bengal, we went 
blindly to work, we made no proper search for facts,... and all 
that the most extreme liberal asks on this subject of land tenure 
is that the law shall not create rights which hinder the natural 
development of society, Act X. of 1859 has done this in Bengal 
for the tenant. The principle is a good one that society, being 
governed by laws as immutable though not so evident as those 
which regulate the solar system, is likeiy to grow healthily under 
the legislative theorists. 

..-In all regular settlements it has been customary—with too 
much haste and ignorance, we admit to make a register of 
tenants, distinguishing those who have any rights above tenants- 
at-will. No right was to be acknowledged which had not been 
registered. This might have gone on quietly and without com- 
plaint for the ignorant peasant, enjoying his right till the con- 
clusion of the settlement should lead the landlord to raise the 
rent. Thus much wrong would have been suffered in silence... 
So far as the enquiry is concerned, all give them a clear Parlia- 
mentary title to their estates. We regret that they should be so 
much misled by a factious Bengalee Talookdar, as to give their 
own best interests. To them the results of the enquiry may be 
favourable. In the days of anarchy just before and after annexa- 
tion, they confiscated rights to lands consecrated by long peri- 
ods of beneficial occupancy, they have the satisfaction of poss- 
essing a title to the rest of their property which no one can im- 
pugn in the Civil Courts. 

We have no sympathy with the ingenious argument that for 
the advantage of all its subjects, our Government improve its 
policy. “Individualism” is now-a-days too much lost in uniform 
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codes, systems and principles, But in the Sunnud any such pledge 
as the Talookdars insist on, even though pertinaciously pressed 
‘by Mr. Wingfield, would have given such a pledge. On the 
«contrary the Sunnud expressly says—“It is a condition of this 
grant that you will, so far as in your power, promote the agri- 
-cultural prosperity of your estate, and that all holding under you 
shall be secured in the possession of all the subordinate rights 
they formerly enjoyed.” The accompanying letter defines those 
rights as belonging to persons “intermediate between the ryot 
-and Talookdar.” And the reiterates the condition in these 
words—“all persons holding an interest in the land under the 
Talookdars will be secured in the possession of the subordinate 
rights which they have heretofore enjoyed.” 

If we believed that this enquiry was in favour of either land- 
lord or tenant, we would condemn it. 
-26 January 1865 


“JAT KINCHIT”, BY TEK CHAND THAKUR 


This is a little Bengali work from the pen of the native gen- 
tleman to whom are already due those real and animated pictu- 
res of native social life, which we have had in the Spoilt child 
of ihe Family, and other similiar publications. On this occasion 
the author gives a mere description of the manners and customs 
of his countrymen ; or the acquisition and management of lan- 
ded estates, or the impurities and anomalies of our mofussil 
courts. The form of the Story is as follows. Two brothers, 
named Gyan Anando and Prem Anando, endowed with sound 
morality, and of pious, mild and devotional habits, proceeds by 
railway to visit several well-known places, such as Bhaugulpore, 
Monghir, Bankipore or Patna, Allahabad, and Agra. At each 
of these stations they remain some time, alighting at divers 
houses and partaking of native hospitality. They gather round 
them a small band of curious or attentive listeners, and discuss 
unaffectedly and earnestly the vast and important subjects which 
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we have alluded to above. The work is written in clear 
and forcible Bengali ranging from the lowest conversational 
style to a diction not unworthy of the topics which the work 
discusses. While the duty of prayer, the reward of good, the 
punishment of evil, and the necessity of faith in God are advo- 
cated illustrations and morals are aptly drawn or pointed from 
incidents familiar to Indian residents, such as death froma 
snake bite, destructive storms of the Ganges and raging fires in 
the bazaar. 

We hail this work as a sure sign of enquiry and rational 
progress. It brings home forcibly to the Bengalis the paramo- 
unt duties of prayers, of earnestness, and of good works. It is 
written by one of themselves. And though it does allude to spi- 
rit rapping as an evidence of a future state and necessarily comes 
short of the great truth of Christ’s atonement for sin which it 
required a Revealation to make known to man, the whole tone 
of the book is eminently healthy and sound. That Hindus, and 
Bengalis especially, possess several amiable and good qualities, is 
denied by none of those who grieve the most over their inert- 
ness, corruption, and in capacity for truth. If native society 
could be only leavened with the principles of this little work the 
Bengali might surpass other races of India in sterling virtues and 
in real earnestness, as much as he excels them in docility, in 
patience, in quickness of perception, and in aptitude for various 
kinds of intellectual work. But till this “far off divine event” 
shall happen, we can only commend the isolated reformer, who 
devotes his time and energies to the moral improvement of his 
fellows, while we lament either the utter apathy and indifference 
of the majority of his rich countrymen and protest against that 
spurious sort of energy which expends itself in pretentious add- 
resses, captious criticism, and general obstructiveness to reform 
and law. Meanwhile, we heartily commend this well-toned and 
well-timed little work for who know Bengali, and to the educa 
ted portion of the native community. 


26 January 1865 . p 
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RE-MARRIAGE OR DIVORCE ? 


The Calcutta Missionary Conference has come to the unani- 
mous conclusion to give relief to Christian converts married to 
heathen wives who refuse to join them, if for the word “re-ma- 
triage” be substituted “divorce”. The term “re-marriage” meet 
the views of the Roman Catholics since they cannot admit 
divorce in the case of couples who were never married at all, 
for they do not recognise the yalidity of Hindoo mat riages. The 
Bishop of Calcutta is in favour of this “divorce” amendment. 
The resolutions unanimously agreed to by the conference and 
about to be embodied in a petition are these—(1) “If an unbe- 
lieving wife or husband wilfully depart from a Christian convert 
because of a change of religion, a divorce may be properly sued 
for. (2) Cases that have occured in many missions, especially in 
those containing numerous converts, and the incréase going 
on in the number of converts year by year, show that relief by 
legislation is called for. (3) We ace dissatisfied with the form of 
relief given by this Bill, and think that a sentence of divorce 
should be pronounced by the Court,” 

16 February 1865 


THE PROBABLE RESULT OF THE TENANT- 
RIGHT ENQUIRY IN OUDH 


The nature of tenant-rights in Oudh, is likely to be justified 
by the result, On the one hand the Thomasonians assert that 
there are tenants with right of occupancy at rents which may be 
increased, but always toa point below what would be the mar- 
ket-rate. It is imppossible to discover that what is the rate in 
a country where ryots are more precious than lands. On the 
other, the political economists declare that not only are such 
tenant-right unknown in Oudh, but they were foreign to all 
other parts of India. On the contrary, we are anxious that facts 
shall prove the political economist in the right, for the sake of 
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the tenant and of all India even more than for the advantage of 
the landlord. The result of the investigation is that there are no 
tenant-rights, then not only have they secured, but the theories 
of the Thomasonians have received a blow all over India, under 
which they must be discredited for ever. 

So far as the enquiry has gone, we see that the facts elicited 
are not favourable to tenant-right, and they prove that the tena- 
nts themselves are indifferent to such rights. The investigation 
has proceeded thus..-. In addition, the cultivators come before 

_ the settlement officer, and are confronted with the agent of the 
Talookdar, The cultivator denies the right. The settlement officer 
have decreed occupancy rights and their impression is unfavou- 
rable to the existence of any rights adverse to the proprietor. 
No appeals from the ir decisions have yet reached the Financial 
Commissioner. 

Still, occupancy rights may’ exist in Oudh. The gradual pro- 
gress of rents is easily traceable. In parts of the country where 
cultivators are few, the plan pursued is to give them land in the 
first instance rent-free for two or three years, and afterward at 
produce rents rising by degrees to one-half, At this point the 

s for some years, but as the proprietor is 

always trying to put on something extra, and the cultivator to 
evade giving the amount demanded, in course of time both par- 
ties agree that the half produce shall be commuted for a money 
rent. The revenue is raised on the proprietor, he puts an addi- 
tional anna or two pet beegah on the cultivator’s holding, and 
so long as the latter pays he is not turned ovt. Thus the custom 
is for the cultivator to keep his fields so long as he continues 
to pay the rent demanded for him, and that rent is increased not 
by the competition of others, but by pressue from the proprie- 
tor on the cultivator, Again, there is a very large class of Brah- 
mins and Rajpoots holding at rents below the average. They 
were bound to render military service under the native Govern- 
ment, Their tenures were looked on as permanent. But their 
services are no longer required, and the talookdars have began 


to think that these tenures should be resumed. They raise the 


rent on these classes, who bring a suit contesting the demand. 
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rent generally remain 
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There is a great deal of waste land being brought under cultiva- 
tion in different parts of Oudh, and an ousted cultivator would 
find no difficulty in getting some one to give him fresh land. 
... There is a small class of serfs who, having sold themselves 
to the proprietor, get only a share of 16. seers out of 100. 

These being facts are sufficient reasons for the Government 
stepping in between the landlord and his tenant, as has been 
done in Act X with such miserable results ; or whether such 
claims-should not be left to the parties whose self-interest is con- 
cerned,... In Oudh,as under Act X the two have come into colli- 
sion, It would seem that fewer evils and less oppression will 
flow from adopting competition instead of custom as the rule for 
raising rent, if we put the tenant more on an equality with his 
landlord by educating him. Vernacular education may be despi- 
sed by those who know not the people, but it will do for the 
millions of India. 

30 March 1865 


HINDOO POLYGAMY AND “ORTHODOX” REFORMERS 


India will be civilised on a large scale by the direct action of 
_ English influence. All that the benevolence, wisdom and power 
of the conquering race can do, is to remove obstruction to social 
and religious progiess, and to set in motion forces which will 
lead the Hindoos to work out their own regeneration....Both 
the secular governor and the Christian missionary have longed 
for leaders to arise among our native subjects, who would inter- 
pret our thoughts to them and their desires to us; and who 
would develop it in an oriental form and rouse their fellows to 
action. Sakyamuni, Gooroo Nanuk and others less famous are 
examples of the certainty with which the toot of all permanent 
progress may be accomplished....Yet secular education has deve- 
loped only Rammohun Roy, and the deistical, fickle and some- 
what inconsistent Brahmos. 
Turning from the Christian side of our civilisation, we find 
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on its secular side the down of reform. There is a large class of 
high-caste Hindoos who scorn Brahmism and dread Christia- 
nity, but are eager, for the sake of Hindooism itself, to cut off 
from their system all such social excrescences as suttee, infanti- 
cide, widow-marriage and polygamy. They will fight for all that 
the Sastras can be proved to enjoin, but they are eager to aid 
enlightened Hindoo opinion by laws which will prohibit all such 
evil customs as the Sastras either ignore or merely tolerate. The 
inconsistency of upholding a religious system based on books 
that even tolerate the abominable customs of which they are 
ashamed. They do not understand the superiority of a system 
which lays down principles and illustrations by which men guide 
their conduct, they halt between two opinions like the more in- 
consistent and earnest Brahmos, but as assistants in the work of 
reform they are far more useful, because they have not excited 
the suspicions of any but the very narrowest bigots among the 
Hindoos. The leader of this class, whom we may term the 
“broad” Hindoos, is the most distinguished Bengali writer and 
Sanskrit scholar of the present time, Pandit Ishur Chandra Vidya- 
sagur. To him is due the Act which removes all legal obstruc- 
tions to the re-marriage of widows. And but for the mutiny that 
Act would have been followed by another, drawn up æt his 
suggestion, to check the abuses of Hindoo polygamy. The time 
has come for this too long neglected measure to be discussed by 
the public. Mr. Beadon is favourable to a reform of this kind 
and willing to introduce a local Bill into the Bengal legislature. 
ut...Rajah Deb Narain Singh, of Banaras, who was eager on 
the subject would have introduced the learned Pundit’s Bill into 
the Imperial Council. All the antecedents of the present Viceroy 
are in favour of a movement in this direction. Hindoo society 
is ripér for the reform than it was even in 1856, when no less 
than thirty-two petitions signed by twenty-four thousand of the 
respectable classes. These petitions were supported by the lea- 
ders of society in Bengal—the Rajahs of Burdwan, Nuddea, 
Dinajpore and Nattore, and were opposed only by Radakhant 

Bahadoor. 
A Bill to check the abuses of Hindoo polygamy, draughted 
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by the most learned living Pundit and polished writer who pro- 
fesses himself “an orthodox Hindoo, jealous of the rights of my 
religion”, and who considers it his duty “to guard against any 
invasion of those right”, is a curiosity and satisfactory that we 
shall state its provision. No Hindoo male already married will be 


` allowed to contract a fresh marriage, untess he can prove to the 


satisfaction of Panchayet, that his wife has committed adultery, 
is a confirmed lunatic, is afflicted with incurable leprosy or some 
other disease, has been incapable of bearing children for not less 
than eight years since the consummation of the marriage, is 
guilty of practices by which a Hindoo becomes an outcast, acco- 
rding to Hindoo law “and usages”, he ought not to have married. 
--The award of the Panchayet shall be a legal decree subject to 
appeal; but only that, if in favour of re-marriage, it shall be sent 
up to the District Judge, just like the verdict of a jury. The Judge 
will give due notice when the case is to be heard, and if a decree 
of re-marriage is given, it will be resigtered on payment of a 
heavy fee. Only in that case a Hindoo will be allowed to marry 
a second wife, under the penalty of imprisonment for a year or 
a fine of five thousand rupees, or both. In his statement of 
objects and seasons, the Pundit thus pictures the evils of poly- 
gamy among his countrymen :— $ 

“The unlicensed liberty to marry a plurality of wives has led 
to many deplorable abuses. Men of wealth and intemperance, 
headless of the grave responsibility of the act, often contract a 
fresh marriage, from an impulse of the moment ; and, among 
the middle classes, too, instances are not of unfrequent occu- 
rrence of men multiplying their wives, without the semblance of 
any reasonable cause, and even in cases where they are unable 
to afford suitable maintenance to their living consorts. Above all, 
there is a class of Brahmins in Bengal, called coolins, with whom 
the sacred rite of matrimony has been’ notoriously degraded to a 
system of shameful traffic. These men, for the sordid gain of 
some paltry sum, visit village after village, accepting the hands 
of a scores of maidens, the great majority of whom are destined 
never to énjoy the blessings of a wedded life. It is easier to con- 
ceive, than to describe, the enormous evils, which must result 
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from a system, so revolting to justice and humanity. There is 
another class of Coolin Brahmins, located in different parts of 
the North Western Provinces, called Konojeas, with whom the 
practice of marriage has also degenerated into a traffic. Although 
the magnitude of the evil is not so enormous among them, as 
among their brethren in Bengal, yet it is such as to call loudly 
for legislative interference”. 

We feel assured that a measure prepared by an “orthodox” 
Hindoo, respected alike for his learning and his genius to pre- 
vent abuses which are as dishonouring to humanity as they are 
disgraceful to Hindooism. The same power which has made 
burying alive, widow-burning and infant-killing penal, and has 
removed all legal obstructions to widow-marriage and the 
change of a religious profession, will be only too glad to 
complete the good work, at the invitation of its orthodox 
Hindoo subjects. 

30 March 1865 


THE INDIGO DISTRICTS OF LOWER BENGAL 


At the close of the current Indigo season 1864-65, the proper- 
ty of Bengal gratified a partisans in the strife between indigo 
planters and ryots. To those, who take an intelligent and impar- 
tial interest in the progress of the country, which speaks not 
only of the position of those particular factories, but of the 
Indigo interest in Lower Bengal, has a very different meaning...- 

Most of the large indigo factories studded ovet the districts 
of Krishnaghur, Jessore, &c. originally belonged to the civil 
servants of the East India Company. They were managed 
mainly through official influence. When the Company withdraw 
the privilege of trade from its servants, these factories with their 
accumulated balances passed into the hands of the great Calcutta 
firms. The change of masters was shrewed to Bengalee. But 
all the powerful force of official influence had to give place to 
club law; and customary bribery of Zemindars and of native 
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officials. During this period, waste lands were coming under 
cultivation and population was increasing, and English capital 
and energy were working good to the districts, and a new phase 
in “the system” appeared. The planter acquired property in the 
soil, and with it the legitimate influence of the Zemindar. The 
profit that might have been derived from careful management 
and fair assessment of his land, was waived from the cultivation 
of Indigo,... The management of Indigo Factories improved, 
and they were but too glad to exchange brute force for the 
power of the landholder by a low rental. While the relation 
between planter and ryot were cemented, the interests of the 
native landholder and the European planter zeminder began 
more frequently to clash. The heavy peshcus and nuzzurs for 
leases were now no longer nceessary. As the European acquired 
landed property,...the Bengalee zemindar became an implacable 
foe. Then commenced feuds and fightings.... Thus inspite of 
himself, the planter was obliged to use force, not to coerce the 
ryot but to protect himself from the aggressions of the unscru- 
pulous, wealthy and powerful native zemindar. 

After the suppression of the Rebellion, the administrative 
energy was directed into various channels of reform, and now 
commenced the crusade against the planter-zemindar in Lower 
Bengal.... “The system” of indigo planting was to be put down. 
A little conciliation and fact would have removed abuses and 
preserved an interest most valuable to the State, but the motley 
alliance organised to carry out the reform made conciliation 
impossible... It may be admitted that the most glaring argu- 
ment against the planter was that the price of indigo plant 
remained stationary, while that of all othér agricultural 
produce had greatly increased. But the same argument held 
against the opium planter which the indigo planter had in his 
leniency as a landlord, for ryots who sowed indigo held their 
land at very lower rates than others, the effect of which was to 
force the neighbouring zemindars to lower their rents. So 
that rents in the Indigo districts were only one-fourth and 
sometimes one-eighth of the rate which prevailed in Burdwan, 
Hooghly &c. where little indigo was grown.... The alliance 
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obtained most useful aid from the blood-suckers who infest 
all Mofussil Courts, the lower class of mookhtars. The 
sinews of war were obtained by means of the Bengalee. The 
poor ryot was deluded into the idea that this warfare was in his 
interest, and “committees”. were formed in the principal villages 
in the indigo districts. ‘Getting worsted as indigo planter, the 
European took his stand as Landholder. Forgetful of their own 
interest as zemifidars under the perpetul settlement, the native 
still opposed him. Then came a combination not to pay rent. 
Lawsuits commenced, disputes constructions of “Act X” ensued 
and the planter-zemindar has succumbed. The result to the 
native zemindars can be read in the voluminous judgement of the 
High Court in the great Rent cases.... When the Dewanny of 
Bengal was made over to the East India Company, there were 
virtually two proprietors of the soil, the sovereign and the ryot. 
The sovereign owned as the despotic ruler of the land, the ryot’s 
was a possession rather than a proprietorship based on the 
squatter’s right, the population being too thin for the extent of 
country and thus a right of occupancy emerged and a preferen- 
tial claim to retain the land to pay the full market rate of rent.... 
The rights of the Sovereign were bestowed on the then rent 
collectors, whose office may have been sometimes hereditary. A 
landed aristocracy was thus created whose interest was bound 
up in the continuance of the rule. No one who has lived long 
in Lower Bengal will seriously say that affection kept the zemin- 
dars faithful in 1857. They were staunch because confiscation of 
their estates would have followed disloyalty, and their estates 
were worth-keeping.... Admitting many of the stories of oppres- 
sion, a good law procedure, just laws, and active administrators 
would soon have redressed all real grievances. 

Under the pretence originally of doing away with certain 
abuses connected with indigo planting, a body of British land- 
holders has been destroyed. In their destruction the Government 
has shorn its own locks, and cut its own sinews. But it has gone 
further than the commission of injustice to a class. It has re- 
served a policy which has borne witness to the wisdom of its 
founder,—which has made Bengal a loyal and wealthy province 
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and the treasure chest of the empire....By its late legislation and 
policy the Government has transferred the right in the soil from 
the zemindar to the tenant ryot.... The zemindar cannot profit 
by such increased value, because when land was plentiful and 
ryots scarce, his father or grandfather allowed the ryot to sit 
undisturbed at a low rental. 

And after all, the proprietorship of the soil in the hands of 
an intelligent and more or less wealthy landlord gives a prestige 
and influence, and carries with it a sense of responsibility, which 
must benefit the state. The responsibility more intelligently 
recognised no doubt by the English than by the native landlord. 
«. It is astonishing that the Government cannot discern the di- 
rection in which legislation for the ryot would be really useful. 
Instead of robbing the zemindar of his birthright, and conferr- 
ing it on the ryot to whom it is valueless, let legislation relieve 
the ryot from the incubus which his relation with the mahajun 
lays on him. 

In the indigo districts, since the ruin of the planters, the 
ryots are steadily sinking. Mundles are becoming chassas, and 
chassas coolies. 


31 August 1865 


HINDUISM AND ITS REFORMERS 


Millions of our Hindu fellow-subjects will be engaged in the 
celebration of the great national festival which, to all the inno- 
cent pleasures of the reunion of families and the indulgence of 
social intercourse, adds the most abominable idolatrous rites 
and not unfrequently the most degrading debauchery. Among 
these millions, there is a comparatively large class of educated 
and thoughtful men, who have no belief in the rites with such 
apparent devotion. Many belong to the ranks of the pundits 
and speculative Brahmins who think such hideous worship as 
that of the worst member of the Hindu pantheon, a useful and 
necessary practice for the lower castes. Their subsistence are 
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generally involved in the worship. But there are others—who 
are yearning after a truer and a better life than they are lead- 
ing.... The division in the Brahmo Somaj, between the so-called 
men of action and the old temporisers who shamelessly avow 
their desire to talk progress and act idolatry, gives us some hope. 
Baboo Keshub Chander Sen, the earnest and pure-minded leader 
of the former, declares...to refuse to worship the idol, and to 
form a new caste as wide as humanity by throwing off all caste 
marks and customs, and dealing with each other as men. 

Appropriately enough, there have reached two reports by the 
police officials, describing with a hard and hideous precision the 
two greatest local festivals in Northern India, at Pooree and 
Hurdwar. Long before the great feast of Jugernath around 
those temples, the priests send forth over Northern India 
pandas.... It is the woman who is duped—the wife who has stri- 
ven to relieve the monotony and ignorance of hêr existence only 
by dreaming night and day of the voluptuous Krishna, the 
brave Ram, or the terrible Mahadeva ; the widow, who amid 
the misery of her lot has had no solace but the hope of finding 
gratification for her disordered passions, in many shrines of 
Hinduism.... But the respectable Bengali families all over the 
country should allow wives and mothers and daughters to see 
the sights, take part in the revelries, and display the immodesty 
of which is as marvellous as it is sad. Even the native papers 
cry out for the pandas to be put under the surveillance of the 
police. Fornication is a worship... 

Bramhism can find no Heuts for this Augean fabler 
evanescent intuitions borrowed from English and American 
rationalists ; though Bramhism in action gives us hopes that the 
time is at hand when by thousands the true cleanser will be 
found. 


21 September 1865 


9 
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MIXED MARRIAGES 


The Commander-in-Chief to the Military Secretary to the 
Government of India has been written a letter on the subject of 
the mixed marriages of Protestants with Roman Catholics in 
India. 

The Commander-in-Chief believes that it is well-known that 
the Roman Catholic priesthood generally are opposed to the 
marriage of members of their faith with those of another. ... 
There is a general feeling amongst educated people that persons 
who haye been taught to think, and who do think, differently 
upon the most important matters, will hardly harmonize upon 
the many everyday trifles of life. 

His Excellency proceeds to observe that “the views of the 
priests doubtless meet with the concurrence and approval of the 
vast majority of their co-religionists, that Government had given 
an order putting a certain pressure on the Roman Catholic clergy 
in the performance of the marriage ceremony, was opposed to 
the customs and doctrines of their church ; and if a priest fur- 
ther took the step of resigning his Government situation, and 
held himself as a martyr in consequence, before the eyes of the 
Roman Catholic soldiery serving in the British army, for histori- 
cal experience teaches us that, if there is one thing more than 
another likely to excite discontent and strife, it is religious into- 
lerance....”” Only under the command of His Excellency, it is to 
be hoped that he can express his meaning in language somewhat 
clearer. The probable meaning of the paragraph is, that Govern- 
ment were to given an order, which was opposed to the customs 
and doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, the priests would 
not obey it, and the Roman Catholic soldiers would regard them 
as martyrs, and Government would be in a fix. Probably His 
Excellency is right.... It is just possible that “a very disagreeable 
feeling might be thus engendered, leading to consequences of a 
serious nature”, n 

But the Bishop of Calcutta have expected that the Govern- 
ment would interfere, and tell the Romish priests that they were 
not any longer to require this promise from the enamoured pair, 
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who came to them for marriage ?... It seems to him a matter 
proper for the interference of Government that the members of 
the Government in India regard the Roman priest useful in its 
own way, but very disagreeable to touch. The Commander-in- 
Chief concludes his letter by administering some little comfort 
under the circumstances, that though the “promise so extorted is 
a matter for much regret, it has but few practical consequences. 
Our experience tells us, that the wife is to conform to the reli- 
gion of her husband, and in such case, the husband being a Pro- 
testant, the children would be brought up in his faith, notwith- 
standing any previous promise to made by him at time of marri- 
age to the priest who performed the ceremony. On the other 
hand, if the Protestant husband should become a Roman Catho- 
lic, under the influence of his wife, the children would be brought 
up in the latter faith without any previous promise.” His Exce- 
llency’s experience has told him, that it is especially with respect 
to this promise about the children, at the time of mixed marriage 
that it will be kept precisely as long as the contracting parties 
choose to keep it, and not a moment longer. Because it would 
be true that these marriage promises are only so many ‘lovers’ 
oaths”, it is no doubt the strong point of the argument. 

On the whole, it is doubtful that the Commander-in-Chief on 
the mixed marriage question has been sufficiently happy to lead 
his admirers to wish that it should be followed by any other 
semi-theological treatise, and it has been published foi the infor- 
mation of the clergy of this diocese. 


28 September 1865 


THE PROGRESS OF THE HINDOO MIND 


The spread of education has given to the development of in- 
dividual character among the natives of this country....It would 
tend to purify the national character, to render it more suscepti- 
ble of the innate value of good and evil, of truth and falsehood, 
of moral rectitude and its opposite. It would enable them to see 
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in their true light those defects which have been the bane of the 
Hindoo Character, and which constituted the moral code of the 
entire Hindoo nation. With the purification of the national 
character would come a greater degree of self-respect and by de- 
grees a yearning for an insight into that higher and better life for 
which the earthly career is but a training. 


The most sanguine of the illustrious men under whose auspi- 
ces the germs of a sound educational system were introduced 
into India, never contemplated that a change of this nature 
would be rapid. They knew human nature that the Hindoo mind 
could be all at once brought out of the ruts in which the desola- 
tion of centuries had left it, and placed upon the level ground 
of scientific enquiry and moral honesty. It is not always the lea- 
ding minds ofa nation that are attracted by new doctrines. On 
the contrary, it is the tendency of such minds to be eminently 
conservative in their character, to doubt and hesitate and bala- 
nee before they leave the old ways in which they have been 
trained. The mass of a nation can only be effectually influenced 
by the leading minds within it. But there is this in education, 
that its progress if slow is uninterrupted ; silently, yet steadily 
and perseveringly, it pursues its noble task.... Dormant sympa- 
thies are awakened. The new thoughts working in the minds of 
different men awaken mutual sympathies and thus, by degrees, 
new ideas, permeating society, influence the character, the tea- 
ching, the habits of thought of all its members. 

It was naturally to be expected that the first fruits of the 
educational system would not be all that. could be desired....Its 
first effect has been to stimulate the pride of intellect, and to 
magnify unduly the reasoning powers of individual men. Yet 
the good has far outweighed the evil. It is impossible to read 
the newspapers published by the natives in Bengalee. But it is 
not alone by writings in the newspapers that the progress of the 
Hindoo mind under the influence of education must be judged... 
The influence which India was said to have had on England 
may be thus summarised from the lecture. (1) The opening out 
a large field for commerce and commercial undertakings. (2) The 
great increase in the moral power of England in the estimation 
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of her European rivals. (3) The opening out a study of the sans- 
krit language, the knowledge of which “thas been producing a 
revolution in the ideas of the literary men of Europe :™ and (4) 
the stimulus given to education in England by the training up 
of a body of practical men for the purpose of governing a dis- 
tant Dependency. On the other hand, the influences for which 
India is stated to be indebted to Engiand, are, (1) the deliveran- 
ce of the Hindoos from groaning under the iron yoke of Maho- 
medan rule ; (2) the tranquillization of the country, and the 
extension to all classes of justice ‘on comparatively enlightened 
and unwavering principles,’ and of the security of life and pro- 
perty ; (3) the endeavour, initiated by Macauley, to impart edu- 
cation to the natives, (4) The material improvement of India, 
the formation of roads, and canals, and the bridging of rivers, 
(5) the facilities afforded to the non-official English gentlemen 
of means to come to India to employ themselves as merchants. 
On this head the remarks of the lecturer are striking... Yet the 


_Zemindars of Bengal allowed themselves to be persuaded that 


their interests were not identical with those of the European 
settler. 

But the lecturer does not forget the best moral of his subject. 
He called upon his audience not to trust always to the Goyern- 
ment, but to be up and doing for themselves. Such an appeal 
may be immediately responded to. It will follow the general 
course of education and shew its results gradually and by 
degrees. But the fact that it has been made is hopeful. It is 
the first step of the second stage of the great journey towards 
real enlightenment made by the natives of India. 


26 October 1865 


` 
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.. Calcutta felt the pressure first, as the focus of the trade of the 
Gangetic delta, the terminus of the longest railways, and the base 
of imperial administration from which Hindoostan was reconque- 
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red. But when the cotton trade fell into our hands Bombay 
became the centre of the rise of prices, which was intensified all 
the more from the restricted area of the Island shut off by lofty 
Ghauts from the great cotton lands of the Peninsula, and by its 
comparatively small mercantile operations previously. While 
Bombay obtained an enormosu price for the cotton, her popu- 
lation and means of transit were so small that she took payment, 
not in the manufactured goods, but chiefly in cash. This sent 
up prices all the more...-In the year before the war 1860-61 
Bombay got only £ 6,978,700 for 355} millions of pounds of 
cotton. Last year, the last of the War, she got 304 millions ster- 
ling for little more than the same quantity, or 380} millions of 
pounds, at the average rate of twelve annas and nine pie per 
pound, instead of two and three annas at which she used to sell 
it. In four years Bombay has received 824 millions of pounds 
sterling for what would have given her only a quarter of that 
sum. This wealth culminated in the past year, of which it is by 
far the greatest fact. All the ports partook of it in a diminished, 
because healthier ratio. The whole trade of Bombay in 1864-65 
was £ 79,791,891 in value ; that of Bengal was £ 45,441,738 ot 
five millions more than the preceding year, and the result of a 
growth which will never diminish as that of Bombay is likely to 
do two years hence ; that of Madras £ 17,494,356 ; that of Bri- 
tish Burmah £ 8,819,754, a great but permanent increase ; and 
that of Sindh £ 5,244,715. Thus the whole sea-borne trade of 
India, omitting the straits settlements, was £ 156,792,454 in 
value. 

The immediate result of such an influx of silver and gold as 
this trade produced were two-fold commercial speculation and 
the enriching of the peasantry. The spirit of speculation first 
seized Bombay at the beginning of 1864, but its effects became 
visible only in 1865 when Calcutta also cautiously imitated it, in 
the hope of attracting some of its surplus capital. Unfortunately, 
deluded by the success of such really sound companies had be- 
gun to increase the accommodation: of the harbour at its busi- 
est part—capitalists went wild with the ideas of profits to be 
obtained from reclaiming land. Ordinary trade became paraly- 
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sed, and the whole of the 82% millions paid for cotton in the 
four years, which had not found its way to the hoards and orna- 
ments of the peasantry, was destined for the most barren of 
schemes. In Bombay, as to a slight extent in Calcutta, men 
without capital as well as men with it went on as though the 
American war would last for ever.... So the crash came.... 

Beyond talking of dock and harbour improvements Madras, 
though governed by an Engineer officer, made no use of its share 
of the cotton wealth, though its pauperised peasantry became 
somewhat richer. In Calcutta there were fortunately a few men 
who saw their opportunity, and used it with an honourable pru- 
dence and sagacious energy which deserve prominent record.... 
In a few years the new town and port promise to accomplish all 
that its supporters have desired and Lord Dalhousie predicted. 
This scheme was succeeded by another for embanking and recla- 
iming the rich lands of the Soonderbuns, once the abode of civi- 
lisation but now pestilential by the capital,... There was another 
project, for reclaiming the salt marshes near Calcutta with the 
sewage of the city, which only the greed of some and the mis- 
management of others of its projectors for the time rendered 
abortive. The municipality of the city showed more practical 
ability than in the first year of its existence having raised loans 
for conservancy improvements and adopted a plan for supply- 
ing the citizens with pure drinking water filtered from the 
Hooghly above Barrackpore. Nor the river Hooghly itself neg- 
lected, so far as commissions and minutes are concerned. Matt- 
ers were put in train for talking the East Indian Railway into 
Calcutta by a bridge below Bally, an undertaking for which the 
Directors are about to raise capital.... These improvements will 
make both Bombay and the capital equal to that enormously 
developing trade which will soon flood the former, and in the 
more lucrative shape of the products of the Gangetic valley and 
Assam, has already choked the latter. The finer and more 
subtle, but no less real results, of all this industrial and commer- 
cial progress we shall trace hereafter in the social condition of 
all classes. ` 


4 January 1866 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


The time ought to have come for considering our relation to 
the chiefs and princes of India to be as much a question of in- 
ternal administration, and as little a matter of “foreign” policy- 
...But Lord Canning was arrested in the development of that 
policy which would have established Her Majesty’s supremacy 
while it would not have interfered with the internal management 
of their estates and tenantry.-..Even the present Viceroy seemed 
to have learned so little of the importance to the stability of the 
chiefs themselves, to the happiness of their territory and to civi- 
lization of the country, as to write to the kotah chief of himself 
and his Rajpoot brethren as “rulers of the country”,... The year 
witnessed more than one anticipation of these coming troubles 
in the anarchy which raged in Kattywar and Bhawulpore, in the 
suicidal contumacy of the Maharajah of Mysore who was ad- 
vised to adopt a son to a raj just declared not in any sense to 
be his, and in the incipient mania of the Maharajah Sindia, the 
death of whose only son and his regret at voluntarily exchang- 
ing the fort of Gwalior for an increase of his Artillery.... And 
the result of this total absence of a native policy, expressed in 
the lying and immoral phrase of “non-interference” has been 
the paralysis of all our political officers, and the scarcely con- 
cealed contempt of our feudatories for their English rulers, from 
the Viceroy downwards, by the grant of half a million to the 
parvenu family of Tippoo.-.. Like the partial collapse of our milli- 
tary system both there end at Bhootan, the Wahabee treason 
was rather a warning for the future than in itselfrof serious 
political gravity. As the chief leaders in the Punjab had been 
tried and banished for life, Elahi Buksh, resulted in the convic- 
tion of the greatest offender of all, Moulvie Ahmedoolla of 
Patna, Those of the gang who are still in the obscure villages 
of Bengal where they have for years annoyed us, are being hun- 
ted out and watched : and those who are still beyond our fron- 
tier are likely either to be driven forth to us. The existence of 
the Wahabee treason in India for the last forty years, the two 
wars which it has cost us and the bitterness of the Mutiny which 
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it fed, teach us that any reconciliation between the two peoples 

f “the book” is as impossible as that of light and darkness, 
and are premonitions of that time when we shall again, as in 
1857, be called on to pit the power of Christian truth against the 
strength of fanatic error....In April three discharged sepoys so 
excited the superstitious fears of this simple people, as to induce 
them to collect in great numbers and pay them a considerable 
sum..-.The sepoys were imprisoned for a year for cheating, to 
take away all political colouring from the affair, and the head- 
less Commissioner was aroused to give proper attention to that 
oppression and that excitability the existence of which he con- 
fessed. There were the usual petty raids on the Eastern frontier 
at Munnipore and among the Khookees and Garrows, fostered 
by an evil policy of paying black-mail before punishing the 
offenders ; and the chronic attacks of the Wagher pirates on the 
western seaboard, encouraged by the imbecility of the Guicowar 
and our consistent and firm native policy. On the whole India 
has never seen a year of such profound calm. 

But there was no peace beyond our borders. First the year 
opened with a series of successful attacks by the. Tongso Penlow 
of Bhootan on the principal frontier posts, which we had taken 
at the close of 1864 so easily as to be lulled into security... 
Under shameful circumstances, we evacuated Dewangiri on the 
extreme right and abandoned two guns. So we were-driven out 
of Tayagon, in front of Bala, with serious loss...-A large sepoy 
force was kept all the long hot and rainy seasons chiefly in the 
Terai marshes..:.When the season for operations came, after an 
enormous expenditure a peace was made which was unani- 
mously condemned as humiliating and unsatisfactory in its gua- 

rantees for the future. Thus with year, the most mismanaged 
piece of diplomacy and war ever undertaken by us in India— 
not excepting the Afghan Campaigns, for there individual offi- 
cers reemed our name more gloriously....Acknowledging the 
vital importance of maintaining our prestige unsullied in the 
midst of our alien and suspicious subjects and neighbours, 
Govt. seems to have considered that of less importance than a 
policy deemed to be in itself expedient, easy and cheap, The 
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treaty was signed by Colonel Bruce, and by two envoys from the 
Deb and Dhurm Rajahs, in front of Buxa, on 11th November, 
but the cause of the whole war and the possessor of the guns, 
the Tongso Penlow, kept aloof....A few days before the close of 
the year the ratified copies were exchanged, while the captives 
and the guns were on their way to be given up. In return for 
this,...the Bhooteas will receive a sum of upwards of Rs. 60,000 
at once, and will be paid on 10th January every year a sum ris- 
ing from Rs. 25,000 to Rs. 50,000. Wise after the event, and 
lamenting the unreasoning sentiment of those who denounce an- 
nexation under all circumstances, there is not an unprejudiced 
observer of the miserable political, military and administrative 
bungling which has characterised the two years of the Bhootan 
imbroglio, who does not regret that, the whole country was not 
annexed at the first....As the natural reaction from the suicidal 
clemency which led both the Punjab and Bengal chief judicial 
authorities to spare the lives of the Wahabee traitors, though 
sentenced to death by the judges. 

Peculiar interest attaches to this struggle from the attitude of 
Russia in Central Asia, Up to the present time the independence 
of the three great Uzbeg principalities of Bokhara, Khiva and 
Khokand, has been a cardinal point of our policy. When, in 
October 1864 Russia completed its conquest of three-fourths of 
Khokand by seizing Hazret-i-Turkestan and Chemkend, that she 
was not infringing that policy, but merely consolidating her fron- 
tier, as we had been gradually forced to do in India. This might 
have been accepted, for it was a pledge that she would go no 
further....On 9th May last he fought a battle in which the regent 
of Khokand fell, and on 15th June he captured Tashkend which 
completed the downfall of the Khan’s independence. This adva- 
nce of the Christians led the fanatic Moollas of Samarcand, 
whom alone the Ameer of Bokhara fears, to denounce them. 
The Ameer took up the quarrel, and a jehad, seemed imminent 
in Bokhara. The latest facts are that Russia has sent an envoy 
to Ameer, and is strengthening her forces and position in Tash- 
‘kend. All, both in England and Asia, while treating as unworthy 
of serious fear the probability of a Russian invasion of India, 
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entertain a grave apprehension of the consequences of such an 
advance of Russia, will involve England. This much is cer- 
tain, that from her new position in Asia and proximity to India 
Russia will discuss that question, which her failure in the Crime- 
an war taught her the importance of securing. To obtain infor- 
mation superior to the meagre facts sent by our news-writer, the 
Govt. of India despatched three intelligent native officials, as 
pedlars, to Bokhara, Khiva and Khokand, independently of each 
other and by different routes..-. 

The probability of the transference of the straits settlement to 
the Colonial Office, renders it unnecessary for us to do more 
than to chronicle the fact, that the authorities of Netherlands 
India seized the principality of Assahan on the north-east coast 
of Sumatra, in defiance of the treaty rights of both its ruler and 
England, and so imperilled the trade of Penang as to lead its 
merchants to address a Vigorous remonstrance to the Govts. of 
India and England. 


4 January 1866 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


A year of such unexampled material prosperity must have 
been fruitful in social reforms, which will be able to estimate as 
the contemporaneous writer cannot do....The extension of tea, 
coffee and chinchona cultivation, of railways, manufactures and 
ordinary trade, has introduced into the country of class of Euro- 
peans inferior in culture to those of the pre-mutiny period, but 
very valuable to India. This fact, combined with rise of prices 
and the parsimony of Govt., has almost totally changed the 
character of English society and living in India, and especially in 
its rural stations. A need has arisen for Christian schools, 
churches and clergymen, which the Bishop of Calcutta’s healthy 
influence on Govt. and the public has done somewhat to supply 
in Northern India.-..The Presbyterians, who in Calcutta had 
long done most for the education of the Christian community, 
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initiated a movement for supplying the tea districts with clergy- 
men of their own persuasion..-.The millennium is not yet, and a 
State Church may everywhere be, in the colonies and depen- 
dencies of England anything beyond the limit we have mentio- 
ned is an anachronism. 

Turning to the mass of our Native subjects, their advance in 
wealth, comfort and contentment was most marked in the cotton- 
producing districts. But in Eastern India the high price of jute, 
potatoes, rice, seeds and other staple crops, which have been for 
years enriching the peasantry, continued, in spite of the suffering 
caused in such districts as Midnapore, Cuttak and Soonderbuns 
by the ravages of the Cyclone at the beginning of the year and 
of scarcity from the want of rain at its close. The poor labou- 
ring class and the non-productive part of the middle class, have 
alone suffered. Even the scarcity promises ultimately to enrich 
all but the smallest of the peasant-proprietors. The Native 
Press, especially that read by the Bengali, Mahratti, and Guzerati 
speaking communities, manifested increased activity of observa- 
tion and suggestion.... Trustworthy observers of native society, 
even in “pagan” districts where only a few rays of light have 
penetrated, assure us that there also the vague suspicion is aris- 
ing, created by railways as well as schools and missionaries, that 
the coming generations will cease to be Hindoo. In the great 
cities, outside of the infant Church, a hopeful rationalism has 

. been spread by the Brahmists and other such as promises to be 
to Christianity much that Platonism has been. 

Christian missionaries continued to meet their usual amount 
of direct success, except among the aboriginal Coles of Chota 
Nagpore where the results were as marvellous as they have been 
in former yeats in Tinneyelly and the Karen country. But indire- 
ctly the work of preparation, by the great educational missions, 
went on at an increasing ratio. Nor was that work confined to 
missionaries, whose duty it was rather to supply the leavening, 
purifying element of positive moral principle and spiritual truth 
to the mighty machine of our Government, its laws, courts, 
schools, telegraphs, railways and trade.-:-In five years the annual 
expenditure of the state, apart from that raised by local cesses 
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on the land revenue and by municipalities, for education, Sci- 
ence, and Art, has risen from £ 342,593 to £ 622,210. Of this it 
is true that the greater portion has been spent on the education 
in English of the middle classes who, such are the attractions of 
“situations”, would obtain a better because more self-reliant 
education in independent schools, without costing the State more 
than small grants-in-aid. But visible progress has been made 
in the education of the masses —even of girls—in their own verna- 
cular, and the mere force of events promises to lead the state to 
abandon their present policy by reversing the proportions of the 
sums spent on English and Vernacular Schools respectively. It is 
a matter of surprise that the basis of all whose policy is the con- 
tentment, the rights, the progress of the masses, and whose sym- 
pathies are so much those of the Christian Philanthropists of 
England has done anything for what is called national educa- 
tion.... Vernacular education is neglected by the Govt. of India. 
Yet that will do for India all it has done in Europe, where it 
was so long opposed and so much feared, 
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THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE HINDUS 


There have lately appeared several books, pamphlets and 
periodicals in which some light has been thrown on the interes- 
ting and much neglected question of the social condition of our 
Native fellow-subjects. Unfortunately the Native Press itself 
does not help the enquirer much in this respect. Educated Hin- 
dus, seems too much occupied with giving their countrymen the 
benefit of Western Knowledge, to care to interpret Oriental 
modes of thought, life and information to Europe. 

Five hundred Questions on the social condition of the Natives 
of India (Trubner, London) is a paper read by the Rey. J. Long 
before the Royal Asiatic Society. The Society as 1928 issued a 
list of desiderata and enquiries connected with Madras and 
Bombay. This series was first propounded by the Bethune 
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Society in Calcutta. All officials and settlers, teachers, missio- 
naries, students of the vernaculars and travellers are especially 
invited to co-operate with Mr. Long in procuring accurate 
replies to these questions. An enquiry into the social state of 
our native subjects of all classes, is the more important owing 
to our dense ignorance, and the fact that under the influence of 
English administration and Missionaries native society is in a 
transition state....The work of enquiry must be the sole task of 
an intelligent Englishman assisted by educated natives. 

The transaction of the Benares Institute 1864-65 (Benares, 
Medical Hall Press) this Institute Professes to do for the 
Native residents of Benares what the Bethune Society has long 
striven to accomplish in Calcutta, by bringing both classes to- 
gether. These transactions shew that the objects of the Insti- 
tute are of a much more scholarly cast than those of the Bethune 
Society. It owes its origin in 1861 to Baboo Ramkali Chowdree, 
now Moonsiff of Ghazeepore, and consists of 111 members. It 
is divided into five sections. Mr. Horne, the Judge, presided 
over that on education; Mr. Shakspear, the Commissioner, 
over that on Sociology ; Dr. J. Dunbar, over that on Sanitary 
Improvement ; Dr. H. Kern, over that on Philosophy and Lite- 
rature, and the Rev. Mr. Sherring, over that on Science and Art. 
The proceedings of the Sociological section contain some cu- 
tious facts and opinions. Ram Vishan Chand tells us that in 
Benares there were one hundred banking firms, and after ten 
years fifty, whereas at present there are only twenty-five, but 
there is an increase in the manufacturers of brocade....Rae Beni 
Ram, in a paper on the differences between Hindoos and Maho- 
mmedans, says that social intercourse has caused the one to 
adopt the dress and certain customs of the other. “The diffe- 
rences in their religions is evident, and such difference is a great 
beauty among the communities of man, and we should not look 
down upon any religion.” Pundit Bapu Deva Shastri mentions 
some curious facts in his paper on Hindu Astrology....The Hindu 
astrologers are very ignorant and like the oracles of old always 
save their reputations by ambiguity. The Mahommedans also 
believe in astrology, especially the Shias, who are like Hindus in 
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this respect. Many Brahman astrologers have obtained lakhs of 
rupees from Mahommedans in Lucknovw.... 

Mr. J. B. Norton’s Educational Speeches (Higginbotham, 
Madras) manifest the ability, and also the one-sided character, 
which mark all the productions of the present Advocate General 
of Madras. The volume consists of Addresses delivered by him 
from 1853 to 1865...-These addresses have the true academic 
ring. They contain many eloquent protests against those who 
dream of keeping the natives for ever content with our rule by 
denying them knowledge, but they are wanting in that higher 
view which looks beyond the secular. 

The students Literary and Scientific Society of Bombay con- 
sists of seventy-nine Hindus and Parsees whose object it is to 
promote their own benefit by reading essays and to extend fe- 
male education. There last reports shews that 366 girls were on 
the roll of the three Marathi and two Gujrathi schools in April 
1865....The Society ought to assume a much higher position as 
it has Rs. 36,500 of endowed funds and Premchand Roychand 
has presented it with Rs. 1,50,000 to build a Hall in which a 
bust of Lady Frere, by Woolner, is to be placed. 

Syud Ahmed Khan, the Principal Sudder Ameen of Allyghur, 
is in the first rank of educated natives who act as interpreters 
between the Eastern and Western mind. Besides his remarkable 
Commentary on the Bible, two parts of which we reviewed on 
their appearance, he is the most active member of the Scientific 
Society of Bareilly which he established...-It is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of such a work, and in this the Syud is a wor- 
thy successor of the late Dr. Ballantyne whose “Reprints for 
the Pundits” were so useful.. .. 

The Contemporary Review contains a disappointing paper 
on “Indian Questions”, the questions discussed are Educational 
Missions, Spiritual Ordinances for Europeans and the Converts’ 
Divorce Bill, and their discussion should not be confined to 
India. 

1 March 1866 
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BENGALEE LIFE IN THE COUNTY OF TIPPERAH 


No one has better opportunities for forming an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the various peoples and districts of India than 
the revenue surveyor, The civilian magistrate is seldom a year 
in the same county, and very rarely do his multifarious duties 
allow him, even if a good rider and ardent sportsmen, to see a 
twentieth part of its extent. The inspector of schools is not in a 
much better position, for he has to supervise eight or ten coun- 
ties where the magistrate has one, and his presence is attracted 
by the large stations to the neglect of the retired hamlets which 
are innocent of roads....The rural district in which he labours 
would do more to facilitate his objects and those of his succe- 
ssors than years of indiscriminate preaching... In the case of 
except some districts of the North-West and the Punjab, none of 
these classes have produced a monograph of a county so much 
desired, and this has been attempted the facts had too exclusive 
a reference to the land reyenue,... 

The always intelligent and sometimes able officers who have 
headed the revenue survey parties in Bengal, have compiled 
memoirs of each county which will present a picture of Bengal 
more real and detailed than any other part of Asia, not except- 
ing Palestine itself. The productions of Majois Smyth, Sher- 
will and Gastrell are almost models of clear and full information 
as to the productions, character, customs and even history of 
the country and its people. They were wanting only in facts 
regarding the old families and the mutations and price of esta- 
tes. But it contains authoritative information of which till now 
we have been destitute. 

If we take Lincolnshire and elongate it at the head of the 
Bay of Bengal, between the Brahmapootra at its junction with 
the Ganges and the hills of the tributary Rajah, we have the 
district of Tipperah. Its area is 26544 square miles, and its 
population 717,470 in 143,542 houses, and 270 to a square 
mile. Tipperah can boast of its fens, for it is so intersected with 
water courses influenced by the tides of the Bay that the only 
communication for eight months of the year is by boat. Hence 
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the soil is so rich, that for ages it has produced its rice, cotton, 
fruit and even on the hill slopes indigenous tea, without manure 
and stirred up only by the miserable scraper called a plough’ or 
the little handspade known as Kodalee. Fish abounds, but so 
backward are the people that they catch their prey by emptying 
the holes in which the fish aré found dead. They then export 
the half dried but unsmoked and putrescent article to other 
districts. Besides rice the great produce of the country is Chillies, 
...The Great portion of the people are Mohomedans, showing 
the extent to which the Mussulmans from Toghluk in 1279 to 
the viceroys of Gour conquered and colonised the Eastern dis- 
tricts of Bengal....We desire about our feudatory’s estates in the 
Tipperah Hills. It is well to say that they contain nine tribes of 
Kookees..-. These Hills are capable of producing tea and cotton 
to any extent. But this is only authoritative details. Sylhet 
and Cachar abut on Tipperah, and the time is doubtless at 
hand when savage Kookees will be enriched by English tea- 
planters. 

The 717,470 people of Tipperah pay Rs. 938,123 a year of 
land Tax....Their growth in wealth is seen in the rise of the 
exercise revenue from Rs. 24,386 to Rs. 34,166 in five years... 
The wealthy Zemindars are absentees, managing their estates by 
Naibs or Tehsildars. The land is let and sublet to a great extent. 
The Naib has a staff of messengers and clerks who fatten on the 
peasantry. Of eight classes of subordinates, three receive no 
salary, but are paid out of the fees levied from the tenants... 
The tenant appears in no better light than his landlord, but he 
is the oppressed, and cunning and litigiousness are his only 
weapons. Nor do our “courts of justice” and the underlings 
there come out of the charge any better than the retainers of the 
Zemindars.... 


29 March 1866 
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CALCUTTA 


The capital is in state of transition which makes the most 
opposite assertions regarding it alike true or false according as 
they are limited by exceptions and conditions....Lord Mayor 
Sees at a glance that the population is absurdly under-estimated’ 
and the rate of morality cannot be so high. Unless the incredu- 
lous citizen is guided by an interested official to the show ‘spots 
which sanitation and rupees have combined to cleanse, he fails 
to recognise the slightest difference between the state of the city 
now and as it was two years ago, unless it be for the worse.... 
The truth is Calcutta was so very bad, and the suspense of all 
efforts to improve it during the establishment of the present 
municipality and construction of the new drainage works made 
it so much worse, that years must elapse before Hercules him- 
self can so cleanse away its filth as to produce results which 
may be felt. And these works are not to be finished for four 
years, while many competent authorities doubt if after a million 
has been spent upon them they will do any good. 

We attempt to generalise truthfully from the mass of facts 
and fictions, assertions and suppositions, hopes and fears before 
us, and will confine ourselves to a statistical picture of Calcutta 
as it is with all its contradictions, Now first of all this must be 
fully understood—that while Calcutta consists of a city and 
wide-stretching suburbs on either side of the river, its govt. is 
in the hands of three Separate municipal bodies. There is 
Calcutta proper of which magistrate of Burdwan, has just been 
made the head. There aie, under the suburban municipality, 
the extensive suburbs on the Calcutta side of the Hooghly in 
which the vast majority of Europeans and Mussulmans live, and 
as many Hindoos as occupy the city proper. And there is 
Howrah, the Surrey side, the Lambeth of Calcutta, under the 
Howrah municipality which is very wealthy. The area of all these 
is not so great as the eighteen square miles under the jurisdic- 

‘tion of Mr. Crawford in Bombay....Even if Howrah be omitted 
the population of Calcutta cannot be less than one million. The 
recent census,...states the population of Chowringhee and the 
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mercantile and native quarters alone, including the Fort, at 
378,066. Of these 11,067 are said to be Europeans, under which 
inaccurate phrase Americans are doubtless included ; 10,950 are 
Indo-Europeans ; 33 are Greeks ; 722 Armenians ; 1,443 Asiatics, 
by which we fancy Oriental races not otherwise enumerated are 
meant ; 548 Jews ; 113 Parsees ; 37 Africans, a small number, 
for Garden Reach is not included ; 408 Chinese, much below the 
truth for many live in the suburbs ; 113,365 Mussulmans and 
239,380 Hindoos. There are 159 males to 100 females and 4754 
adults to 100 children....These people live in 15,976 brick 
houses and 42,917 huts..-.The portion of Calcutta in which 
these people live under the jurisdiction of the Justices is 13,958 
beegas....No less than 815 per cent. of the deaths were due to 
such zymotie diseases as diarrhea, dysentery, cholera, fever and 
small pox, which are caused by the absence of good drainage 
and pure water. It may be interesting to know that bodies... 
were burned at a cost of about three shillings each. 

These nearly four hundred thousand citizens, who live in the 
great suburbs, paid £ 131,645 as taxes and fines last year---. 
Considering that the area under its care is so small and the 
taxes so high no great credit can be given to the new munici- 
pality. Loans and other sources raised its whole revenue to 
£ 157,510 of which it spent only £ 108,726..--The Supreme 
Government has thrown on the city the whole support of the 
police, while it subscribes only £ 4,000 a year as composition 
for the rates on public buildings. For one year more a grant 
is promised of £ 10,000 for public improvements....But Calcutta 
is the capital ; it is forced to supply conveniences for the trade 
of the vast Gangetic valley ; and the whole empire is interested 
in the dignity and beauty of its public places. The Government 
of India should pursue towards it the same policy which Parlia- 
ment observes to London... 

There is one side of life in Calcutta more sad and terrible 
than all the mortality which springs of filth, It is the number 
and the hardships of the poor who die uncared for. So dense 
and widespread is the poverty that we see no remedy for it but 
a poor rate. The returns of the hospitals show that “there is 
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much wretchedness amongst the poor of this great city ; that 
many outcasts pine away to the point of death for want of 
Proper and sufficient food ; and when picked up in the streets 
and taken to hospital, become a most serious cause of disease 
to the other patients.” Doubtless many of the rich natives of 
Calcutta feed the poor but, so far as the objects of their charity 
are not of their own clan or family, in an indiscriminate manner 
which intensifies the evil. No one who has visited the hospitals 
and dispensaries, will fail to agree with. Dr. Anderson that an 
organised system of relieving the poor must be provided, Even 
into Asia, where we would by example more than dogmatic tea- 
ching attract the ignorant to the only religion which makes it a 
duty to care for the poor, have the vices of our to artificia? 
civilization spread....We confess it with shame, the drunkenness 
which died out of the upper ranks of English society years ago, 
is the bane of the baboos and absentee Zemindars who live in 
the vast bastees which are so often moral as well as physical 
Pesthouses. Long before Caléutta is as clean as it ought to be 
it must have a poor law. 

5 April 18 6 


OUR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 


Lord De Grey’s first published despatch is a triumph: for 
those who have Supported the cause of independent as opposed 
to state education, on the simple principles of toleration and on 
the administrative grounds of greater cheapness, more speedy 
extension and superior morale. The relics of that obstructive 
Officialism, which has been driven out of every other stronghold 
by the persistent efforts of independent public opinion seconded 
by the Mutiny, have taken refuge in the heads of the education- 
al departments. Men like Mr. Howard supported by Sir Bartel 
Frere, and Mr. Atkinson stimulated by Sir C. Beadon have taken 
the place of the now almost extinct civilian party who always 
acted on, and sometimes avowed on independent education, the 
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weight of his authority....They have voted no less than £ 763,- 
230 for education, Science, and Art this year....Now Lord de 
Grey gently reproves the Govt. of India because it failed to 
review generally, or to express an opinion on, the very opposite 
policies pursued by the ten separate educational departments 
under its jurisdiction. In return for endorsing the attacks of 
the Bengal Government Sir John Lawrence is told that the 
benefits resulting from the secular education given by missiona- 
ries and other benevolent persons have been repeatedly acknow- 
ledged to such valuable and disinterested exertions...-The sub- 
ject of the grant-in-aid rules will not consider satisfactorily the 
distinct expression of opinion from India....As the Government 
of India dare not longer trifle with this great question, we may 
regard Lord de Grey’s despatch of 9th March last as constituting 
a new era in the history of education in India. 

The recent history of our educational policy is full of curious 
interest...and the unwillingness of their successors to tolerate 
the broad plans’ then laid down when the sum devoted to educa- 
tion has been increased twelve-fold....Lord Hardinge was the 
first, in 1844, to promote ‘the extension of vernacular schools. 
What he began’ in Bengal, Mr. Thomason carried out in the 
North-Western Provinces in 1849.- In one of the noblest papers 
which he ever penned, dated 25th October 1853, Lord Dalhousie 
resolved to extend the scheme all over India....This system of 
gerieral vernacular education, which is all his own, would have 
sufficed to build up for him a noble and abiding monument of 
earthly career of Mr: Thomason. Lord Dalhousie thus wrote 
—«“QOther vast Governments remain, with ‘a people as capable 
of learning’ as those in Hindostan, and ‘a population’ still more 
‘teeming’. There too the ‘Same wants prevail, and the same 
moral obligation rests upon the Government to exert itself for 
the purpose of dispelling the present ignorance.’ Those wants 
ought to be provided for : those obligations ought to be met.” 
The result of this minute and of the discussions on the new 
Charter was despatch of 19th July 1854. The whole object of 
the despatch was to’ bring about the time “when any general 
system of education entirely provided by Government may be 
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discontinued, with the gradual advance of the system of grants- 
in-aid, and when many of the existing Government Institutions, 
may be safely closed to the management of local bodies under 
the control of and aided by the state.” For this purpose the 
three Universities were founded, their Senates consisting of a 
fair proportion of non-official Natives and Europeans....The 
Universities have moreover caused the disproportion between 
the two classes of colleges and schools so to disappear, and in 
Bengal the independent colleges have increased to one-third of 
the others, 

The second means ordered by the despatch for this great end 
was the grant-in-aid system. But so pertinaciously has officia- 
lism defeated the despatch, that only after twelve years’ delay 
have grants-in-aid been given in Bombay. But in Bengal, the 
liberal policy of Sir F. Halliday and Mr. Gordon Young was 
checkmated by Mr. Grant, and since Sir Cecil Beadon has been 
in power only the most determined agitation has secured nearly 
un-objectionable rules, while in almost every act the Government 
and its Director shew a hostile spirit to those disinterested per- 
sons whom Local de Grey so highly eulogises and commends to 
the support of the Government of India. The instance of this 
hostility is the most pernicious, because of the new principle 
which it is attempted to lay down. A few miles out of Calcutta 
there is a missonary school for Behala and the surrounding 
villages. It has been reported the most successful in the 
country....The Director admits that, apart from the religious 
difficulty, the existing school sufficiently provides for the wants 
ofthe people. Yet, in defiance of this confession and of the 
rule which declares that secular education alone is to be taken 
into accòunt in giving a grant, by the gift of a grant ; induce 
another school near at hand to set up in opposition....The 
principle is established that the public funds may be wasted in 
planting a heathen school opposite every Christian one, to the 
ruin of both and the introduction of those religious jealousies 
which the despatch and the present rules ignore....For true 
neutrality, we want first of all that every child in India shall be 
able to read and write its mother tongue, and heathen pundits 
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an undertake that as well as missionaries. We want grants to 
be given on equal terms to all....Christianity is not afraid of 
rivalry, it courts discussion. But Christianity is kept off by 
ignorance, is attracted by enlightenment. It would assimilate 
to itself and recreate all that is progressive..-- 

We by no means declare that the time has come for Govern- 
ment to transfer, now, any of its colleges to local bodies as the 
despatch twelve years ago directed....In Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay transfer to the Catholic Universities, in which all 
classes are represented, the purely professional chaiis of the 
Presidency Colleges and even, at first if necessary, the chairs of 
English, History and Philosophy. Endowments would be sup- 
plied for such chairs, such as Mr. Premchund Roychund has 
given for one of Physical Science. If not, in the three capitals 
certainly in Calcutta—English pays so well and there are so 
many independent colleges, that Arts students might be left to 
them. The enormous sums thus saved might be devoted partly as 
‘grants to such colleges but chiefly to vernacular education 
which needs encouragement so much. If the time is not ripe 
for this even in Calcutta, then let the fees in Government 
Colleges be raised to a proper level, and let grants be given for 
school buildings and in lump sums to benevolent societies.. -. 


7 June 1866 


OUR EDUCATIONAL POLICY AND PRACTICE 


We traced the development of that economical, tolerant and 
philanthropic policy, which resulted in the establishment of 
Catholic Universities and the grant-in-aid system following the 
declaration that the time must be hastened when many of the 
schools and colleges managed by Government “may be safely 
closed or transferred to the management of local bodies under 
the control of and aided by the State.” We shewed how bitterly 
this policy had been opposed by almost all the local adminis- 
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trations, and how the Supreme Government looked on with so 
much unconcern that Lord de Grey’s first act was to administer 
a rebuke to the Governor General in Council on this account. 
At the same time we expressed satisfaction that the present 
Government had increased the vote for education, science and 
art to £ 763,230. We might have given it credit for recognising 
the principle for which we have long contended, in calling on 
the Bengal Government to raise the fees charged in its colleges, 
because ‘‘classes who are competent to provide for the charge 
of their own education should not be educated at the cost of the 
state.” For the first time the Supreme Govrnment has thus 
adopted the policy of the despatch of 1854. 

But meanwhile the practice of that Government and of the 
Local Administrations drifts far away from these professions... 
In Bengal alone, which spent £ 115,478 of imperial money on 
education in 1864-65, of its revenue, £ 10,000 has been suddenly 
withdrawn by Mr. Massey after being granted. This would be 
of less importance if the saving were made by transferring some 
of the expensive colleges, where almost’ a charity education is 
given, to independent bodies. But, ‘unfortunately, the sudden 
“blow falls on vernacular schools which will receive £6,000 less, 
and on aided schools. English education is fattened more, while 
the vernacular and aided schools are starved till many must 
cease to exist. Nor is this the case only in Bengal. 

While the Supreme Government diminishes a sum already 
too small, we find the Bengal Government not only continuing 
to educate, almost “charity rates, classes competent to provide 
for the charge of their own education,” but entering on the sui- 
cidal and intolerant policy of encouraging by grants the establish- 
ment of a heathen school wherever there is a Christian one, in 
cases where the responsible Inspector declares that there is room 
only for one....The Secretary of State is sure to demand the 
reasons for so glaring a violation of the recent despatch and of 
the principles of toleration. Another serious case is now before 
the Government of Bengal. For the last eighteen years the Free 
Church Mission at Bansberia, a few miles above Hooghly, has 
maintained a vigorous Anglo-vernacular school, sufficient for the 
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educational wants of the whole neighbourhood. Before that 
school was established the place was utterly destitute of anything 
like a good education... 

In 1858, when in certain quarters the old antipathy to 
Christian missions was for a time revived, it pleased a Calcutta 
Baboo to lend his aid in establishing a rival school in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Baboo Ramgopal Ghosh is well known as 
an intelligent native gentleman of whom at one time great things 
were expected as a social reformer, and who so far as regards 
cating and drinking is believed to be one of the most liberally 
disposed of the Young Bengal party. What motive he could have 
had for setting up a school in opposition to that of the missio- 
naries it is not perhaps difficult to conjecture....-He might easily 
have found a far better sphere for his benevolent efforts in some 
of those wide and populous districts, too common in Bengal, 
where the light of knowledge has never yet dawned. If, to con- 
ciliate those who might be scandalized by his free and easy sort 
of Hinduism, he was willing to give his money to weaken the 
hands of the missionaries and to damage the best of interests of 
education in that district, he may have in some measure had his 
reward. Not long after the rival school was established a grant- 
in-aid was obtained, on what grounds we should be glad if the 
educational authorities would explain. The immediate effect of 
the rivalry was to reduce the attendance at the Mission school ; 
but it can be proved that the total number attending school in 
the district was never increased, but on the contrary was gradu- 
ally diminished. The result has been two weak schools instead 
of one vigorous and flourishing establishment, and the cause of 
education in that locality has been materially damaged. Yet the 
promoters of that disastrous rivalry have now the presumption 
to come forward and ask for a further grant of Rs. 2,000 to be 
spent in perpetuating the evil by erecting permanent school buil- 
dings ; and it is to be feared that, with the facts of the case be- 
fore his eyes, Sir. C. Beadon may quietly follow in the footsteps 
of Sir J. P. Grant, and do more mischief now because mischief 
was done before. If with a reckless disregard of economy he 
will lavish public money on an object that is not merely useless 
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but positively hurtful, if to carry out some fanciful abstract 
theory, of fairness he will persist in damaging the cause of edu- 
cation, discouraging the efforts of India’s first and best educa- 
tionists and violating religious neutrality, he may rest assured 
that such policy will be thoroughly canvassed and condemned 
elsewhere than in India. 

That it is unwarrantable to give two grant-in-aid where one 
would suffice is surely obvious to everybody, and that it is un- 
wise to support two rival schools where there is room for only 
one no experienced educationist will for a moment doubt. But 
there is another aspect of this policy that the public may not at 
first perceive, which presents it in a still more odious light. It is 
this :—The friends of Missions encouraged by the spirit of the 
Educational Despatch have been led, with the aid of Govern- 
ment, to lay out large sums in establishing schools in destitute 
districts in the hope of there elevating and enlightening the 
people by introducing among them a sound secular as well as 
religious education. But now they find that their plans may be 
defeated and all their efforts frustrated by the Government en- 
couraging and supporting a rival school in the neighbourhood. 
Their own money as well as that of Govt. is thus thrown away. 
-The result would inevitably be to drive the missionaries at 
length out of the educational field altogether, seeing that it 
would be impossible for them in most places to complete with 
heathenism and Government leagued together against them. This 
result might not be unwelcome to Sir Cecil Beadon, but it will 
be deprecated by all the best friends of India.... 

In the interest of the State whose funds would be squan- 
dered ; in the interest of the ignorant whose education would be 
hindered ; and in the interest of the philanthropists whose best 
schemes may be suddenly swamped, and whose labours in the 
cause of education may be bafiled, we condemn this policy of 
educational rivalry and intolerance and trust that Sir John 
Lawrence will put an end to it. 


28 June 1866 
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OUR NATIVE FRIENDS 


-.-The meaning of the philanthropic reference to “Our Native 
Friends” is inferior to the European—that the “gray barbarian” 
is “lower than the English child”—so the advantages of the 
friendship must be altogether on the side of the former ; whilst 
our native friend for his part, after carefully purifying himself 
from the contact he has sustained from the European, and 
thrown off the fine garments which he has worn during the 
interview, reposes on his mat to reconsider the weaknesses of 
the Sahib in question, and to calculate the possible advantages 
to be derived from the friendship which he enjoys. 

That disinterested friendship may exist between a Native and 
a European....There is the old fashioned friendship which occa- 
sionally sprung up between European and Native officers during 
critical occasions when both were under fire, and when each had 
more or less to rely upon the other. There is another old fas- 
hioned friendship which a grateful Native often exhibited to- 
wards a European in difficulty or disgrace,... and which formed 
one of the most pleasing traits in the Native Character. There 
is the dubious friendship which has always existed between cer- 
tain Natives and certain Europeans ; which is assumed by the 
parties themselves to arise from respect on the part of the 
Native, and kindly consideration and esteem on the part of the 
European ; but which is popularly ascribed to a judicious offer 
of pecuniary service on the one hand and the judicious disposal 
of patronage on the other ; and sometimes to more delicate 
services which need not be particularized, but to which we are 
supposed to owe the existence of a large proportion of the 
Indo-European population of this country... 

Our Anglo-Indian philanthropists have generally regretted, 
and we believe with sincerity that the social relations between 
the Native and Europeans should be of such a slender and un- 
satisfactory character....Friendship in the true sense of the word 
between a European and a Hindu is we believe impossible, not 
from any lack of desire on either side to form such intimate re- 
lations, but from the wide difference in the conditions ‘of their 
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respective social systems. Real friendship between two indivi- 
duals implies not merely a knowledge of each other, which ren- 
ders them acquaintances ; but a mutual sympathy and confidence 
which renders them friends...-But how it is possible for such 
sympathy and confidence to exist between the European and 
Native? In religious matters sympathy is impossible, and as 
for literature, that is also impossible...- 

If however the idea of friendship be abandoned, and the 
idea of acquaintance be more generally accepted, there can be 
no doubt that the social relations between Native and Europe- 
ans might be very considerably improved. Indeed many praise- 
worthy efforts have been made of late years in this direction ; 
and although they have not been followed by the results which 
-might have been anticipated, this may be attributed more to a 
want of tact than to any want of zeal. In the present day the 
idea seems to prevail that Natives may be amused with photo- 
graphs, electric lights and models of machinary, as intellectual 
amusements of an exciting and lively character ; whilst Europe- 
.ans have been entertained by their Native friends with nautches, 
conjuring, and fireworks. But we are very doubtful whether 
-the one entertainment is more successful than the other in satis- 
fying the mental and moral cravings. The real desire of the 
intelligent Hindoo is to learn something more about the inner 
life of the European.... 

There is another point too.in which an educated Native of 
every class feels the deepest possible interest. He constantly 
hears stories of Englishmen who have raised themselves from 
poverty and obscurity, to wealth, fame, and political influence ; 
and whilst he understands and appreciates the acquisition of 
wealth, he wonders why he too cannot become a Dickens or a 
Tennyson....Thus, one Native scholar and moralist gravely cen- 
sures the time honoured jest of throwing an old shoe after a 
newly married couple, whilst Native poets and novelists seem 
to find it impossible to write about love or sentiment without 
becoming immoral. Meantime, the ambition of political and 
literary aspirants provokes discussions which can only tend to 
excite that discontent and disgust, which produced so many 
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political evils...unless steps are taken in time to prevent such 
demonstrations. In England the evil has been to a great extent 
removed by a better understanding and more familiar discus- 
sions between the higher and lower classes, the governors and 
the governed ; and the same means will doubtless bring about 
the same ends in this country, provided they are dictated by 4 
genunine sympathy in matters which are of real interest to both 
Europeans and Hindus. 


13 September 1866 


CALCUTTA AND STARVATION 


The sorrows of Werter will not compare with those of the 
individual who has the misfortune to be a gentleman, living 
upon a fixed income, and who is compelled to reside in Calcutta 
or its vicinity....Proportionately, the struggle throughout, from 
the lowest to the highest grade of this section of society, is 
excessive, and out of all proportion to the real necessities of the 
situation.:..An income of £ 1200 per annum sufficed to secure 
quiet comfort....Mais nous avons change’ tout cela.-..So great is 
the pressure, so enormous the expense of living in the most 
hum-drum manner at the metropolis that the families of many 
officials attached to the viceregal office, during the ensuing 
“season’,...Money does not command even a moderate return 
to the buyer, and hence, they represent absolutely nothing to 
the unhappy individual described by Byron “as Lord of him- 
self”. His tailor is master of the position. 

...-Hope denied to Calcutta. Doubtless, the difficulties are 
great, and the art of Poole and Houbigant contend with obst- 
acles in India, unknown at home, but just for this reason our 
coats and gloves should cost less....The time may not be far 
distant, when a Gentleman’s Association will become necessary 
to protect Calcutta society from the extortion which now walks 
her streets, and renders a residence there, to most families, a 
continued struggle with debt and bankruptcy. 


8 November 1866 
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“KILLING NO MURDER” IN CALCUTTA 


With the yeariy exodus to Simla of Government: accompani- 
ed by the heads of various departments, the notion of placing 
the several military public offices of Calcutta under one roof 
was properly abandoned. The cost would have been excessive 
and the gain comparatively small. But whilst this was the case 
with such departments as disported themselves between the 
Mahratta ditch and the Himalayan mountains, the argument 
scarcely applied to those less fortunate offices under an almost 
vertical sun. Nevertheless, not only have these latter offices not 
been provided for, but some among them are still accommoda- 
ted in a manner which reflects great discredit upon Government. 
These are officials in Calcutta who are daily compelled to work, 
and to hard work,...would be deemed very bad stables....The 
conveniences are thus in an inverse ratio to the requirements of 
the public, and those too of officials employed upon duties the 
most harassing and laborious. 

Members of Her Maijesty’s Army will hardly require to be 
informed that our remarks point to the Presidency pay and the 
audit offices of the Pay and Ordnances Departments....The 
words inscribed over Dante’s Inferno belong properly to these 
official purgatories,...Accepting the testimony of the past and 
present year, we find that whereas 1865 sent Captain Aubert, 
2nd Examiner, to Simla upon sick leave, and forced Colonel 
Mundy, Presidency Pay Master, to sea, 1866 has invalided both 
those officers home, together with Major Innes, appointed to 
officiate to Captain Aubert’s place. Facts such as these require 
no comment and cannot be ignored. Conceding that the buil- 
dings are Government property, and that upon economical 
grounds their utilization is desirable, it is impossible to over- 
look that higher considerations are involved We are not justi- 
fied in risking the lives and health of our officers to save a few 
shillings, and the Government which insists upon the necessity 
of a yearly retreat to the hills, is the last which should refuse 
some consideration to those of its officials who enjoy no such 
respite. That eligible buildings are to be obtained in Calcutta 
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the offices of the Military Secretariat, Public Works Department, 
Examiner of Commissariat Accounts, Board of Revenue and 
others, very plainly demonstrate. ; 
Now, the houses in Koila Ghat Street, ill adapted as they 
are for offices, would realize large rents as godowns, and thus 
enable the Military Finance Department to provide its officers 
with suitable quarters without entailing any extra charge upon 
the State. So far from this, we believe a considerable gain 
might be effected. Why this step, demanded by principles of 
humanity and common sense, has not been adopted, it is impos- 
sible to divine. Beyond all doubt an official will work both 
harder and better in a good Calcutta office than a bad one, be- 
cause his health necessarily suffers less, and upon this, if upon 
no higher grounds, the abandonment of the Examiner’s and 
Presidency pay office, should no longer be delayed. The sites 
they now encumber must be worth a ‘very considerable sum of 
money. 
20 December 1866 


CALCUTTA 


The two features which mark the municipal administration 
of the metropolis during the three years of its existence, are 
reckless because uncontrolled expenditure, but also very consi- 
derable improvements. When Calcutta awoke to the fact that in 
everything affecting the health, comfort, and convenience of half 
its wealth and importance, its Justices rushed to the work of 
reform with a zeal which set all mere pecuniary considerations 
at defiance. Salaries were voted and appointments created, 
engineers were engaged only to be allowed a holiday in England, 
and their crude projects were sanctioned at a glance. Loans 
were floated and financial schemes were entertained, with a 
magnificent contempt for counting the cost which it is not safe 
even for millionaires to show. A municipality with an annual 
income of only £ 131,738 is accumulating a debt, half of which 
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is at 6 per cent., of a million sterling, and has come under 
engagements to engineers and contractors which add seriously 
to the burden. Even last year one-sixth of the net income was 
spent as interest on half the debt, and it seems by no means 
improbable that, before the drainage and water works are com- 
pleted, one-third of the income will have: to be set aside for 
interest. So recklessly have expensive appointments been crea- 
ted that no less than £ 23,714 was spent on establishments, 
leaving but £ 25,412 for conservancy, and £ 40,934 for the repair 
of roads—the very duties for which the municipality was called 
into existence, No one would object to the borrowing of capi- 
tal for drainage and water works, too long neglected, if there 
were the slightest guarantee that the engineering plans were 
reliable, that the expenditure will not enormously exceed the 
estimates, or the works when completed will be worth the 
money. The Corporation has done nothing but engage engi- 
neers only to be send them home and keep them there, while 
their designs are crude and specifications imperfect in which 
they have entangled the city involve indefinite expense. Could 
anything be more disgraceful than the confessions and compla- 
ints repeated in every page of Hogg’s report, that the revenue 
of the city is not collected, that the accounts are in hopeless 
confusion and that it is impossible to declare what the drainage 
‘works have cost in detail. And with all this the citizens have 
the satisfaction of feeling that they are taxed as much as some 
of the most burdened perishes in London though there is 
no poor rate. The sum of £ 23,714 is paid to an establishment 
which produces such results as these. It would be well for 
Government, which is advancing a loan at 4 per cent., to insist 
as a condition on a radical reform in the financial arrangements 
of the borrowers. In the various establishments and above all, in 
the engineering department, there is ample scope for the genius 
of a financier of the Trevelyan order, 

But, money apart, the most ill natured grumbler must admit 
that very great improvements have been made or are going on 
in Calcutta. The drainage works have been pushed forward with 
a vigour which would be admirable, were it not the case that 
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the highest authorities, medical and engineering doubt if close 
drains, levels so slight as to tempt the deposit of organic matter, 
and the accumulation of the sewage of a million of people in 
the salt marshes will not poison the whole city. If these proves 
baseless, then it is satisfactory to learn that the expenditure of 
a million sterling will result in the completion of the drainage 
of the Belgravia of Calcutta south of Park Street, by the end of 
the year. There is not the same doubt about the water works, 
which will do much, by flushing, to make the new drains success- 
ful if they admit of success at all. These works are fortunately 
in the hands of contractors who must finish them for the fixed 
sum of about half a million sterling in three years, and are not 
at the mercy of municipal engineers and establishments whose 
interest it is to prolong a large expenditure. Fortunately, the 
only discussion as to these works is that raised by Dr. Waldie, 
who holds that the Hooghly water close to Calcutta is so good 
as to render the expense of going fifteen miles up the river un- 
necessary—an unanswerable arguments for the superiority of the 
water to be brought from such a distance, at least. The city is 
already well lighted and the marked absence from the columns 
of our daily contemporaries of complaints as to the state of the 
streets may be accepted as a testimony to their efficient repair 
and watering, even if we were told that stone is almost every- 
where fast taking the place of brick metal. The forty-one 
thousand pounds has been spent on the streets been confined to 
those frequented by the English inhabitants for business and 
pleasure. We rejoice to see that the Native quarter has at last 
had justice done to it, having received almost double the 
amount spent on the European town. The public improve- 
ments which are more patent to the eye of the occasional visitor 
to Calcutta, are both numerous and important. Such buildings 
as the Post Office, High Court, Sailors’ Home, Agra Bank, 
Dalhousie Institute, the foundations of the University and Indian 
Museum and several of the Dalhousie Square shops, are due to 
the imperiai Government. But the Municipality ought to enjoy 
the credit of the Clive Row extension, which has opened out a 
new artery in the busiest part of the city ; of the Nimtollah ex- 
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tension, which will do the same for the crowded Native towr ; 
of digging the state of tanks chiefly in the same quarter ; of 
making Cossitollah —now Bentinck Street— less of a filthy cul de 
Sac, as well as Old China Bazaar. The Town Hall is at last 
worthy of the metropolis. The good work of converting into 
Squares and building sites, the fifteen fever-breeding collections 
of huts called Bustees, is proceeding. Those important function- 
aries, the public Scavengers have been reorganised and equipped 
in a civilized, and the public latrines have been arranged and, 
when water comes, will be cleansed in a way which promises to 
remove one of the three great causes of zymotic disease in 
Calcutta, as Bustees and choked drains are the other two. Above 
all the fifteen great Bazaars, which supply with food the million 
of people who daily reside in or frequent the metropolis, have 
been cleansed and improved. That nest of miasma at the corner 
of Chowringhee, from which all the Europeans are daily fed, 
` has become less filthy and offensive to the eye. Madhub Dutt’s 
Bazaar, which long offered the Stoutest obstacles to all change, 
has become the finest in Calcutta, that part of it devoted to fish 
being laid with artificial stone. The new slaughter houses will 
be ready before the close of the year, and all the skinning is un- 
dertaken by an English firm at a distance from Calcutta, so that 
neither the city nor the river is polluted. This year will see the 
completion of the new arrangements for consuming Hindoo 
bodies. 

Altogether Calcutta has blundered into improvement at the 
last moment in the good old English fashion. Its seventy or 
eighty Justices are content with the watery eloquence of such 
ornaments to their number as Messrs. Roberts and Remfry, 
but have failed utterly to do the only thing for which they are 
really fit—to control the extravagant expenditure of the execu- 
tive and insist on decent audit. With their chairman the respon- 
sibility for progress must rest, and Messrs....In five years, if the: 
drainage works are not a mistake, there is a prospect of seeing 
Calcutta far superior, in sanitary arrangements, civilized conve- 
niences and public buildings to any other city south of the 
Danube. But if the new drains realise the almost unanimous ex-- 
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pectations of professional men, then Calcutta must be content 
to have buried a million and a half sterling in the mud and must 
begin again on a new plan, 

16 May 1867 


THE LAND AND LABOUR OF INDIA* 


Major Lees has more than once distinguished himself not 
only as an Orientalist but as a writer on certain branches of 
Political Economy applied to India. His Land and Labour of 
India will not add to his reputation. It is a reprint of a Review 
which, when it appeared in 1862, was a very welcome addition 
to the discussions then raging around Lord Canning’s famous 
Minute on the sale of waste lands, the permanent settlement and 
the concession of a fee-simple tenure. But the world is four 
years older. As it is the facts of 1867 invalidate many of the 
principles laid down and anticipations formed in 1862. Major 
Lees speaks of India as equal in area to only half of Europe 
without Russia, instead of to the whole, the figures being 


India, British and Feudatory. Europe without Russia 
Square miles...1, 466, 576 1, 686, 117. 
Population...181, 000, 000 189, 500, 000 


But these are faults of literary industry, not ability. Major Lees 
supports the view that, India being in a state of infancy, the 
ordinary laws of political economy do not apply to it and the 
English Government ought to rule and legislate on the paternal 
system. From this he deduces the peasant-proprietor system 
and also something approaching to serfdom, though he would 
disown that name for it. Indeed it is curious that the very school 
who, on grounds of philanthropy, would create occupancy 
rights and small holdings, involve themselves in a sort of allo- 
dial serfdom, which ties more people for ever to the soil than it 
can support, drives away capital and arrests the progress of so- 


* The Land and Labour of India. A Review by W. Nassau Less, LL. D. 
Williams and Norgate, London, 1867. 
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ciety. The missionary would bind the whole population for ever 
to the land and fence it in by bulwarks intended to keep out 
oppressive landlords, while the mere capitalist would do the 
same hoping the more easily to take advantage of the ignorance 
and feudal servility thus intensified. In all Major Lees writes of 
the necessity for education, as we differ from his views on land 
tenures and from his misrepresentation of the principles and 
effects of a permanent Settlement based on that which Lord 
Cornwallis was led to make so hastily and unjustly in Bengal— 

“Tt is Education, then, to which England must look as the 
true means of effecting such a Tegeneration in the people of 
India, as will make them a willing instrument in the hands of an 
enlightened and upright Government to work out their own 
Prosperity and it is by the force of example, that lever which 
Arnold held to be of first importance in the philosophy of edu- 
cation, that the English developer will prove so able and so 
valuable a help to the Government of India. Under the circum- 
stances, it cannot but be a source of deep and sincere regret to 
those who wish India well, to see a department, of all those of a 
Government the most powerful in its influence for good, or for 
evil—a department on the eflicient and judicious administra- 


carries the best fortunes of the people, is‘left to drift whither the 
currents of the varying and crude Opinions of half a dozen 
Directors of Public Instruction may carry it. Yet, I have no 
hesitation in Saying, that the greatest, indeed the only great 
obstacle to the introduction of the policy her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are so anxious to induct, is—zhe ignorance of the people. 
‘In their present state of intellectual development, it is utterly 
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one another.” 


These are weighty words from both the English and Native 
sides of the education....The most vital interests of the mass of 
the people— political and social as well as commercial— will 
soon be treated by the Government of India with at least as 
much regard as is shewn to the Post Office and Telegraph. 
Every Governor General has lamented that war prevented him 


from attending to the education of the people. 
Il July 1867 


AN ARISTOCRACY CONNECTED WITH THE LAND 


--In the case of the Talookdars of Oudh, the principle of 
primogeniture with other usages seemingly opposed to it but 
dear to the clans of which these landholders are representatives. 

The same problem which met Lord Cornwallis in Bengal, 
and which that Governor General solved by a permanent settle- 
ment of the land tax amid an amount of ignorance and injustice 
inevitable at that early period of the country, had to be dealt 
with by Lord Canning after the great mutiny. In Oudh the 
rebellion, followed by a legal declaration of confiscation, made 
a tabula rasa, on which the victor could impress any institutions 
and laws he pleased....But the profusion with which the Gover- 
nor General bestowed the estates of rebels on loyal chiefs, gave 
him both the power and the right to create a new tenure in their 
case, as well as in Oudh. The key to his policy in both is 
expressed in the words we have quoted—“an aristocracy con- 
nected with the land.” Accordingly peace had hardly been 
restored when the recommendations of the Punjab and Oudh 
administrations, and the prayers of loyal native chiefs, led him 
to project a law for securing for ever to the families of loyal 
chiefs, the lands which he had conferred upon them....For this 
purpose Sir Bartle Frere, on 29th January 1862, introduced a 
Bill, which has not been referred to in the Simla discussions on 
Oudh, though its principle lies at their very root....But both Sir 
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Dinkur Rao and Sir Deo Narain Singh opposed the application 
to Hindoos and Mussulmans of any law of primogeniture and 
entail the case of grants from the sovereign for loyal services... 
But it was both expedient and just, alike to the proprietor and 
to his creditors should become embarrassed, to give the recipi- 
ents of grants like the Talookdars full power over their estates. 
Lord Canning left each of them free to dispose of his land by 
mortgage, sale, gift or bequest except in the case of intestacy, 
when it was to devolve on the nearest male heir according to the 
rule of primogeniture usually applicable to estates having a 
guddee. He refused to pass a law of entail for Oudh. On the 
other hand, the Chief Commissioner, wearied the Foreign Office 
of that day with entreaties to apply a modified law of entail, 
such as both Hindoo and Mahomedan law recognises and insists 
on all over India. The object of both was to perpetuate the 
newly created aristocracy connected with the land. Lord 
Canning wished to do so without seeming, by vexatious restric- 
tions, to withdraw from their full control the estates just confer- 
ted on the Talookdars, and without fettering the free transfer of 
land. On the other hand, with a fuller knowledge of the native 
character, declared that the Talookdars would use their new 
powers, under the influence of the zenana, of family dissensions, 
in such a way that their great estates would be ruinously sub- 
divided or pass into the hands of courtiers and courtesans, 
outraging the feudal instincts of the people. But it was too late 
and Lord Canning was not to be moved. No less than 200 out 
of 250 Talookdars accepted this rider to their sunnuds—“It is 
another condition of this grant that, in the event of your dying 
intestate, or of any of your successors dying intestate, the estates 
Shall descend to the nearest male heir, according to the rule of 
primogeniture ; but you and all your successors shall have full 
power to alienate the estate either in whole or in part, by sale, 
mortgage, gift, bequest, or adoption, to whomsoever you please.” 
And that is now the law under the Indian Councils Act—a 
law to which Lord Canping’s Bill was meant to give formality. 

Fortunately it was not proceeded with. The experience of 
the past five years shows that was right. Under the most evi 
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influences attempts have been made by some Talookdars, and 
have actually succeeded, to give away the magnificent estates 
conferred upon them in 1858 to the most unworthy persons. 
Not only so, but Lord Canning overlooked the rights of third 
parties in these estates, which rights he never meant to confis- 
cate. The talookdar is frequently the head of an undivided 
family, and his brethren have claims upon him, the satisfaction 
of which both equity and Native feeling demand. Here then 
we have two conflicting civilizations and states of society, Lord 
Canning created rights, so far ahead of the feudal ignorance of 
Oudh that the existing law cannot protect them....The only con- 
dition is that, as the rider to the sunnud which is law in the 
case of 200 Talookdars, nothing shall be changed without their 
consent....Mr. Strachey invites public discussion on the whole 
subject, and for these reasons the Council has been adjourned 
sine die....So discussion of the details of the Rent Bill we must 
reserve till the Gazette reaches us with its clauses and the official 
statement of objects and reasons. 

The debate on this Bill must have been one of the most 
interesting, the Council has seen. With that independence, 
General Durand threw down the gauntlet to his colleagues all 
round. All India will thank him for his eloquent refutation of 
Mr. Strachey’s mistaken assertion, that Sir R. Montgomery's 
invitation to the Talookdars to submit to our authority was due 
to our weakness rather than “to a generous policy towards men 
practically vanquished.” Nor will every thoughtful observer of 
India be less grateful to him for his bitter denunciation of those 
“perpetual changes of men and violent oscillations of measures” 
which by the ignorance of a new or the prejudices of an old 
Governor General, do more to shake the stability of our posi- 
tion in India than all else. The Viceory’s remarks that he had 
brought pressures to bear on the Talookdars, though his Ex- 
cellency was unconscious that, when so high an official co- 
mmits himself so strongly to a policy, that very fact becomes an 
effectual form of pressure in the case of all who have either 
no opinions or no conscience of their own. He drew a distinc- 
tion of great importance in the Oudh controversy, when he ex- 
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pressed regret that in 1856 no difference had been made between 
the ancestral estates of the Talookdars and those which they 
had acquired. by fraud or violence in the days of Mussulman 
anarchy. This distinction had been observed by our settlement 
officers there might have been no rebellion— “Government 
would have gained much popularity if our measures had tended 
to the restitution of ancient rights, whether of great Talookdars 
or village proprietors.” And we can sympathise with his 
Excellency when he ascribes the conversation of large parts of 
the North-West from a jungle to a garden and much perpetual 
leases would do far moie. 

15 August 1867 


- PERIODICAL AND PERMANENT SETTLEMENTS 
OF THE LAND REVENUE 


A gigantic work has been going on all over India, without 
an attempt being made to exercise proper financial or scientific 
control over it. Except in Bengal proper, all India is being 
measured field by field and village by village. Soils, ploughs, 
oxen, and the advantages or disadvantages of situation are all 
being carefully tabulated by many civil and a few military 
officers, We have been in possession of most of the provinces 
thus laboriously and expensively treated for more than half a 
century, and in the case of nearly all of them the same process 
has been gone through before, once if not twice. In the majo- 
rity of instances each new settlement has led to a diminution of 
the rent fixed by its predecessor, so that the loss to the state 
would have been enormous but for the extension of tax-paying 
cultivation. That extension would have taken place under any 
circumstances, being due to the security guaranteed by our rule, 
and to the development of trade by external causes....Yet it 
happens that, partly from the reduction of the assessment partly 
from the enormous cost of these repeated settlements, the land 
Tevenue remains inelastic. Were perpetuity of assessment decla- 
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red in each case where eighty per cent. of the cultivable land is 
cultivated,... though the present Secretary of State has falsified 
the expectations then raised, the revenue would receive nearly 
all the benefits of the extended cultivation, as it did not in 
Bengal from the neglect of this—and in addition the Empire 
would have enjoyed the security of increased loyalty, of agricul- 
tural progress, and of ability to resist the ravages of periodical 
famines. 

At this moment settlements are going on in the North- 
Western Provinces ; in the Punjab and Central Provinces ; in 
Madras and in Bombay also....But the expense and care are to 
be thrown away without the possibility of securing one of the 
political or financial advantages of a permanent settlement, be- 
yond the right to repeat the task thirty years hence in the hope 
of squeezing up the rents.-..The author of the Ryot-warry sys- 
tem, expressed fifty-three years ago when he said—‘‘No survey 
assessment of a great province can ever at once be made so 
correct as not to require future alteration. Wherever it might be 
found too high it should be lowered and it may then, with 
safety to the revenue and benefit to the people, be made perma- 
nent.” That had been done, as—unlike Bengal—it would have 
been with the mass of the peasantry, we should have found the 
North-West for better able to resist the famine of 1838, and 
that of 1860-61 would probably not have been felt ; while the 
periodical famines of Madras and Orissa would not have so 
stained the annals of our Indian administration. 

Whether the new settlements effected at so much expense and 
political risk be hereafter made permanent or not, they demand 
the investigation of some Officer, who, from an imperial point of 
view, will exercise financial control and utilize in a uniform 
manner their statistical results....Among thirty-six districts of 
North-Western Provinces these four, Benares, Jounpore, Ghazee- 
pore and Mirzapore and a portion of Azimgurh, were perma- 
nently settled in 1795. The remaining thirty-two are passing 
through the process of revision of assessment. In five that revi- 
sion has been completed for the next thirty years— Goruckpore, 
Bustee, Jhansie, Balundshuhur and Mozuffurnuggur. Banda may 
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be exempted as it was re-settled in 1859, and though the settle- 
ment will expire in 1874....The number of districts is thus re- 
duced. In three, Saharanpore, Meerut and Dehra Doon, the 
settlement will be completed this year. Thus fourteen districts 
remain to be re-assessed. To the people no less than the offi- 
cials the fact is so important that we give the list with the dates 
when each settlement is likely to be completed. 


District Began To be Finished 
Jaloun October 1863 1868-69 
Lullutpore do do 
Bijnour January 1864 1869-70 
Pilibheet May 1866 do 
Kumaon November 1863 1870-71 
Furruckabad October 1863 . do 
Budaon February 1864 do 
Etah March 1864 1871-72 
Shahjehanpore December 1866 1872-73 
Bareilly f May 1865 1874-75 
Allahabad i 

Azimgurh | 

Mynpoorie b 

Aivouth 1867 1873 
Ajmere J 


In the following seven districts the existing settlements will not 
terminate till the dates affixed :— 


Futtehpore 1870 | Muttra 1871 
Cawnpore do | Humeerpore 1872 
Etwah 1871 | Agra do 


Moradabad 1872 


The fact of immediate practical importance is, that in eight 
of the 31} districts in which there are only thirty years’ leases 
the settlement has been revised at a cost of £ 233,513. The ex- 
pectation was that the settlement would be permanent in all 
cases when eighty per cent. of the land was under cultivation, 
has led to a considerable increase in the selling-price of land, as 
stated in the last Administration Report.... Whatever may be the 
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case the new settlements of which have not yet been undertaken 
to any great extent, equity, and a regard for good faith demand 
that every part of the eight, which fulfils the eighty per cent. 
condition, shall receive a fixed assessment. 

The ignorance which marred the permanent settlement in 
Bengal and the Benares districts, has been used as an argument, 
temporarily effective, for making the pendulum swing to the 
other side of periodical leases. But the cases are altogether diffe- 
rent. In the first place the prospective loss of land revenue is 
reduced to an inappreciable point by the eighty per cent. condi- 
tion, and against that loss must be set the saving of such an ex- 
penditure, the immediate impulse given to cultivation on every 
estate below the eighty per cent. the growth in comfort is not 
wealth and intelligence, and the development of loyalty which 
no money can buy. Secondly, the parties with whom the settle- 
ment will be made, are not a race of idle, sensual absentees who 
have turned out so badly as the Zemindars of Bengal, “the great 
bulk of the agricultural population” ; “the majority of the 
people”. Finally, a permanent settlement with such peasant 
proprietors and yeomen would, by the creation of agricultural 
wealth, increase their taxable power as in civilised countries and 
above all would enable them to resist, those famines which recur 
with such unvatying periodicity and horrible intensity. 


26 September 1867 


THE BENGAL SANITARY REPORT FOR 1866 


The Bengal Sanitary Report for 1866, which opens with a 
well merited tribute to the rare ability of Doctor Bryden, in 
charge of the statistical department, is eminently satisfactory. 
Among the British troops the morality was 20.11 and the sick- 
ness 15.01 per 1000, results hitherto unknown as the following 


tables demonstrate :— 
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Per 1000. 1859| 1860| 861 1862 1863 | 1864 | 1865 | 1866 


= ee : E Ens 
Deaths 45.35) 36.77, 45.93) 28.11 25.081 21.10) 24.24) 20.11 
Sickness 22.28 PEN D 19.7 ee 16.11] 16.05) 15.01 


But something of this favourable return is shown to be due, as 
we have always suspected, to increased invaliding. There were 
invalided in 1866 49.04 per 1000 against 28.09 in 1861 and 36.75 
in 1864. Nevertheless, although the numbers invalided in 1861 
and 1866 were as 28 to 49 the saving in life amounts to no more 
than the difference between 74.02 and 69.15. Of 704 casualties, 
113 were from fever, 95 liver affections, 76 bowel complaints, 55 
phthisis pulmonary, 55 apoplexy, 48 cholera, 43 respiratory dis- 
eases, and 35 heart disease. Taking provinces, separately, the 
highest morality falls upon Bengal Proper, and the lowest in the 
Punjab— 


Per 1000 
Bengal Proper rer ey 28.92 
Dinapore, Benares, Oude, and Cawnpore districts 22.54 
Meerut and Rohilkund districts Sh 15.30 
Agra district and Central India a 24.11 
Punjab Fe as 14.41 


Whilst the ratio of Cholera admissions has fluctuated, during 
the seven years ending with 1865, between 3.7 and 37.1 per 
1000, those for 1866 only amounted to 2.3. Of every 100 
Cholera patients 60 died. Hepatitis apparently varies little in 
the intensity of its onsiaughts, ranging from 67 per 1000 in 1859 
to 60 in 1866. Of delirium tremens 149 cases were treated, of 
which 13 proved fatal. The ratio per 1000 of venereal diseases 
was 217.7, or 10 per cent. below that of 1865. Benares enjoys an 
unenviable reputation in this matter, claiming 497 per 1000 
against 39 at Nowshera, and 120 at Peshawar. The death-rate 
at the different stations of the Bengal Presidency, has varied 
from 6.05 per 1000 at Mooltan, one of the least popular canton- 
ments in India, to 42.08 at Barrackpore. In concluding a cursory 
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glance of a very able report we shall only today notice that the 
superior health of married over unmarried life is not supported 
by the following figures. Of 1,682 Sergeants 35.14 per cent. were 
married ; of 33,465 privates, only 6.12. 


Total loss per cent. of strength by Un- 

death and invaliding married | Married 
Presidency Division tks 5.02 4.60 
Benares nos w 5.28 6.05 
Oude Le sek 7.01 7.82 
Rohilkund ves ie 6.32 3.14 
Gwalior Ta wae 8.61 10.60 
Saugor “a we 8.73 10.38 
Meerut aT. ate 6.80 7.04 
Sirhind wh sh 7.33 6.14 
Lahore on kiss 6.37 7.00 
Peshawar ai yad 6.55 7.65 


It is a matter of extreme regret that the services of Dr. 
Bryden should have been withdrawn from the British troops’ 
portion of the medical statistical department, a department 
which owes all its success to him. With such tables as Dr. 
Bryden’s the sanitary story of 1866 is readily told, but when we 
add to them the intelligence and literary skill of Major Malle- 
son, the result is one of the ablest reports with which we are 
acquainted. This return is as comprehensive in character as it 
is minute and elaborate in detail. 

14 November 1867 


THE CHURLES OF BENGAL 


While a generous public are subscribing large sums of money 
for the relief of their destitute fellow-creatures, we may well 
pause to enquire what the native gentry are doing for their own 
distressed tenantry..-. It seems to be assumed as a matter that 
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they are worthy of them.... It is not our intention to deal in 
delusive generalities. 

- A large suburban district has been visited by two great 
calamities, an inundation and a cyclone. By the inundation all 
standing crops were destroyed. In many parts of the districts 
not a vestige of any crop was left. For miles nothing but a 
wide waste of water was to be seen. With the subsidence of 
the waters the emissaries of the Zemindars were at once despat- 
ched to the villages. Were they sent to collect information of 
the calamity and to succour the houseless poor? Were they 
sent to investigate the cause of the disaster and to see whether 
any steps could be taken to prevent its recurrence in the future ? 
Far from it. Theirs was a different errand : they had gone to 
wrench the last penny from the wretched peasantry already re- 
duced to the verge of destitution and despair. Such utter heart- 
lessness is as startling as it is incredible. It shows that there is a 
sympathy between the landlords and their tenants. It must not 
for a moment be supposed that the landholders in this district 
are a bad specimen of their class. On the contrary most of them 
are highly educated and intelligent men, who can write English 
with fluency and talk with ease the enlightened platitudes, which 
in these spurious days pass current for wisdom. One simple 
explanation of their conduct is that they are Bengalees, They 
live and act according to the tone of native society. It is suffi- 
cient for them if they keep their platitudes for English ears. So 
disgraceful indeed was the conduct of the Zemindars, that the 
authorities had to interfere and it was only by the exercise of 
what people are pleased to call moral pressure, that the land- 
-lords were at least either shamed or frightened into showing 
little forbearance towards their tenants, After the inundation 
came the cyclone ; the locusts after the hail storm. The houses 
which the inundation had left the storm destroyed ; and thus by 
a double calamity the peoplée were deprived at once of both 
food and shelter. One would have taught, that when such a 
calamity had occurred the Zemindars would have been the first 
persons to come forward and assist their tenants... Money is 
being distributed from the relief fund, but the Zemindars as a 
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body are doing nothing themselves. It will hardly be credited 
that there are to be found in the villages a number of poor 
people whose houses were blown down in the cyclone of 1864 
and who are still without a shelter to their head, neither the 
Zemindars nor the ryots having raised a finger to help them. 

What we can do, that not merely of public spirit, but of the 
common feelings of humanity. There must be something rotten 
in a society where such things are possible, It is perhaps that 
the apathy and natural indolence of the Bengalee unfit him for 
the active duties of a landlord. We boldly affirm that there is 
not a body of men in the whole world so utterly dead to their 
duties and responsibilities as the Zemindars of Bengal...If some 
great calamity bursts upon the country it is not to the landlords, 
it is not to their natural protectors, but to the usurious mahajuns 
that the peasantry look for assistance. In spite of the utter 
destruction of crops by the recent inundation, a single landlord 
has made any remission of rent whatever.-..At that moment, 
agents are going through the country distributing relief to the 
aged and indigent whose houses have been destroyed by the 
cyclone ; but the peasantry, whom the public not unreasonably 
expect their landlords to help, are receiving no assistance. At 
present they are managing to keep body and soul together by 
borrowing from their money-lenders...A money-lender will not 
advance loans if he sees no prospect of repayment. 

If therefore the Zemindars wish to do their duty, now is 
the time for them to come forward. They have a splendid 
opportunity of showing that they are worthy of their position... 
If there is distress let them do their utmost to abate it. A few 
slight remissions of rent, a little money advanced without, or 
even at moderate interest, would go far to re-establish their 
tenantry. If nothing is done and the peasantry are threwn upon 
the Mahajuns, it will take them years to recover the disaster. It 
is unutterably disgraceful that, while the agents of the public 
are going through the villages, distributing alms to the roofless 
poor, the landed proprietors are sitting calmly at home with 
folded hands ; are perhaps exacting rent:from the very people to 
whom a liberal public have been giving alms. We do not grudge 
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the landlords their: rents : we merely demand that they shall 
bear their share in the common disaster. It is intolerable that 
the public should be called upon to contribute relief, while the 
landlords are as a body doing nothing. It is their duty to take 
the lead ; and to do their utmost for their own tenantry before 
they appeal to an open-handed public. 

12 December 1867 


INDIA A MANUFACTURING COUNTRY* 


The question of the development of productive industry in 
India has been often discussed, but beyond this discussion little 
progress has been made. Side by side with railways and 
telegraphs we have the old and rude machines that existed long 
before the Christian era. There are Many reasons why these 
should continue their hold upon the agricultural and manu- 
facturing classes. The machinery is generally simple and 
easily procurable ; in most cases the craftsman can himself make 
and fit his own implements. He can easily meet all demands 
likely to be made upon his skill, and if necessary will soon find 
a capitalist to relieve him of his produce. The native has not 
the sense of having to complete with work turned out from new 
and advanced machinery, consequently he satisfies himself with 
acquiring manual skill and design, excellence in which will 
secure a safe market for his produce. In India the higher classes 
of capitalists have not the same enterprise that distinguishes 
Europeans, They are of a more speculative disposition, but they 
fail in energy. During every period of commercial mania native 
capitalists seek a “royal road to wealth”, blindly risking the 
money which not of them has energy enough to employ in the 
safe and remunerative work of production. Manufacturing 
enterprise has still to be introduced into the East, and it must be 
done gradually to educate the native mind to see the benifits 


* How to Develop Productive Industry in India and the East, Edited 
By P. R. Cola. Virtue and Co. Caleutta. Lepage and Co. London., 1867. 
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accruing from it. 

This exhaustive work by Mr. P. R. Cola, lately a Bombay 
cotton manufacturer, does justice to the question, Mr. Cola’s 
Knowledge of the subject is experimental and\ something more. 
He goes fully and systematically into the various branches of 
industry and discusses every point connected with each, from the 
cotton plant to the bale in the Manchester market. Jute and 
silk get the full attention due to them ; the bleaching dyeing and 
printing of calico, the manufacture of Sugar, paper, oil and oil- 
gas ; timber mills and iron foundries; corn mills and coal 
mines ; factory and workshop buildings, and agricultural 
buildings and implements are all treated in detail. In a long 
and carefully written appendix Mr. Cola discusses the textile 
manufactures and mineral resources of India. He takes a very 
hopeful view of the industrial future of ‘the East, and by a 
judicious arrangement of facts and statistics commands attention 
and deference to his pleas. The scarcity of labour which is 
annually felt more and more is an imperative reason in favour 
of the extension of mechanical appliances. Making an allowance 
for the higher cost of machinery in India than in Europe, 
arising from the freight and other charges and the price offered, 
the Natives will acquire more wealth by manufacturing the raw 
material than by sending it away thousands of miles, to be 
returned in the manufactured state to the place whence it was 
first sent, burdened with 25 or 30 per cent. attendant outlay... 

It is often asserted by those whose interest it is to keep India 
dependent on England, that India is only an agricultural country 
and cannot be a manufacturing one. No better refutation of 
this can be found than the seven hundred working samples of 
Indian Textile Fabrics collected in eighteen volumes and. presen- 
ted by the Secretary of State for India to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. India alone affords a no inconsidera- 
ble market for cotton, a few years ago the consumption being 
1,250.000,000 Ibs. Jute Mills are lining the Hooghly just as 
Cotton Mills are dotting Bombay. What De Foe wrote in 1708 
must again in some sense become true, if India is to be regenera- 
ted as we expect. He complained that “the general fansie of the 
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people runs upon East India goods....It has crept into our 
houses, bed-chambers, curtains, cushions, chairs ; and at last 
beds themselves were nothing but calicoes or Indian stuffs ; and, 
in short, almost everything relating to the dress of women or the 
furniture of our houses was supplied by the Indian trade.’’... 

Mr. Cola gives the preference over Joint-Stock Companies to 
individual enterprise. His estimates which are carefully drawn 
up, and otherwise very valuable, are so comprehensive and 
immoderate, as to be disheartening to most men who wish to 
succeed in India by making up by energy of want of much 
capital. Eastern Industry is more likely to be dependent for 
development upon men who with small beginnings extend their 
operations with their means. The extension and increase of 
small exertions is undoubtedly a more effective lesson, as it is 
certainly more healthy one, than the establishment of great 
operations which are equally beyond their interests and means. 
26 December 1867 


NATIVES AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 


The employment of Natives is the question in the government 
of their own country. The old Indian cannot arrest progress,. 
and progress means a gradual fitness for, and approach to, self- 
government. The liberal in Indian politics deal generously with 
a subject race, which would exaggerate not only the extent but 
the character of the enlightenment already diffused. 

The Civil Service may be already in the hands of the natives. 
The only appointments practically withheld from them are those 
of a controlling and political character. The highest prizes in the 
judicial and professional Services are within the grasp of any 
who may be proved to be fitted for them. If we reserved services 
for special trained English men, there is no appointment for 
natives. One Bengalee gentleman has entered the service, and 
there is nothing to prevent the sons of the wealthy feudatories. 
and Zemindars in India from doing the same. Even the sons of 
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the poorer classes may do so, by means of the Fellowships of the 
Calcutta University to the value of £ 1,000 spread over five 
years, and of the Gilchrist Scholarships offered to all India. The 
demand by Natives to be allowed to enter the covenanted service 
in India, is a demand of which they should be ashamed, for it 
means that conditions as to ability, loyalty, freedom from preju- 
dice, and knowledge of men, considered indispensable for the 
due fulfilment of high political duties, should be relaxed in their 
case. It means that the whole public service should suffer for 
the benefit of men who are unwilling to pass the very moderate 
tests of fitness required in the case of all others. 

But the training of the people for self-government is the only 
justification of our presence in the country. Though the cove- 
nanted service is open to the Asiatic and English subjects of the 
Queen, it would be a calamity if the former pressed into it in 
large numbers. The posts filled by some eight hundred English 
civilians for which the Asiatic is at present unfitted, by his want 
of training, his caste and social prejudices, his physical disquali- 
fications and the absence of a sufficient guarantee for moral pu- 
rity and active loyalty. The covenanted service in India is not 
proper. It exercises administrative control, discharges political 
functions, and takes the largest share—along with, Native judges 
in the appellate tribunals. With English men in the provinces 
most recently acquired. These appointments are to be laid open 
to competition, in India by Orientals endowed with a subtlety of 
mind and a perseverance of character in inverse ratio to their 
morale, their courage and their loyalty. The Civil Service Com- 
missioners select men from all the nationalities of Europe. Once 
establish the principle of admitting Natives as a right and on a 
system to the covenanted service, and one of two things will 
follow. Either positions of such political as well as administra- 
tive importance as those of the district officers and divisional 
commissioner must be open to them. The functions of the dis- 
trict and divisional officers are not merely administrative, have 
not merely reference to revenue, police, crime and roads. The 
district officer is the political pivot on which all our power in the 
country turns. It is through the district and divisional officers 
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that the country is governed, that the governing power is kept 
informed of the feelings of, and brought into contact with, the 
people. Many of the facts and the lessons are forgotten, but 
surely not this,—how indifferent districts overrun by rebels were 
made to seem positively loyal by the energetic deputy commis- 
sioner ; how the Bengalee Baboo, the educated Native gentle- 
man, shared the fate of the Englishman with whom he was iden- 
tified in the belief of his countryman, and fled. Since those days 
every arrangement must be made, not for ordinary times, but in 
the prospect of a political crisis. In time a generous policy may 
create a class of Native administrators not only loyal to their 
Sovereign, but of high morale. But the process is slow, and the 
third of a century is surely too brief a period in which to accom- 
plish it. It is not loyalty and purity alone that have to be deve- 
loped amid circumstances in which such plants can never be of a 
hardy growth, It is force of character and take the place of the 
prestige of the ruling race in relation to warlike communities, 
wealthy landholders, and powerful feudatories ; above all, some- 
thing to fit the Asiatic to govern the governing race, to deal 
justly and courteously with the English gentlemen. 

The slightest attention will convince the most generous- 
minded Englishman, that to admit natives to the few covenanted 
posts of the Civil Service, which is tantamount to our giving up 
the country and to arresting progress meanwhile. But up to that 
point of systematic admission, there is no reason why natives 
should not receive with higher appointments and better pay than 
in practice they now enjoy. There is a division of labour in the 
covenanted Civil Service. The moment that there are separate 
administrative, judicial and financial branches, one of which 
every civilian will be required to select and to adhere it. It might 
be advisable to make the judicial service totally separate from 
the covenanted body, and open to every race und class who pass 
certain judicial tests. The covenanted service must be largely 
increased in numbers or be confined to purely district duties all 
over India. The argument for opening every appointment in the 
financial service to natives is Stronger. The whole progress of 
Indian education prove that the finance would be their strongest 
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point. In the Public Works Department, and in the Educational 
Department when it becomes a little more en rapport with the 
learned and the masses, Natives may find a career even grander 
than that which law and medicine are opening out to them. The 
only change required that the covenanted service be confined to 
politics-administrative duties and pass the departmental tests. 
Our earnest desire to give the Native the possibility of holding 
any non-political appointment for which he proves himself to be 
morally and physically as well as intellectually fit. 

The position of our feudatories has been fixed. In the event 
of a future struggle for India, Natives would fight for it. By pro- 
moting them we do nothing towards strengthening our hold on 
the country. 


9 January 1868 


NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION AND THE 
BETHUNE SCHOOL 


In Calcutta, there is a school for the eduation of Hindoo 
girls, named the Bethune school. This school has a remarkable 
history. Its founder, the Hon’ble Drinkwater Bethune, was 
one of the most zealous friends of education that ever came to 
India. It is said that, he spent all his official income for the 
good of its people. He built this school at an expense of Rs. 
60,000, and supported it as long as he lived at a monthly expense 
of above Rs. 600. It was opened in May 1849. After Mr. 
Bethune’s death in 1851 it was found that he had bequeathed 
school to Government. Pending the approval of the Court of 
Directors, Lord and Lady Dalhousie announced that the neces- 
sary funds for its support was continued from their private 
purse so longas they should remain in India. Since the depar- 
ture of Lord Dalhousie in 1856 the school has been carried on 
at the public expense. It has cost during 1868 Rs. 1,42,776 in 
addition to the founder’s munificent donation of Rs. 60,000, and 
exclusive of the sums spent on the triennial repairs. 


‘ 
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In no other school, the influence of members of the Govern- 
ment has been attempted. Notwithstanding the lavish expendi- 
ture of public money in its support, in no case has the failure 
of benevolent effort been more complete. In the year 1855 the 
school was put under the present native committee of manage- 
ment. Under this management, it has collapsed and a crisis has 
arrived when Government must either abolish or remodel the 
Institution. This Committee had a tried friend of native educa- 
tion, its secretary, Pundit Ishwar Chunder Vidyasaugor, was 
understood to be a zealous and successful promoter of the same 
cause. The funds at its disposal were ample, no less than Rs. 
617 a month, Every concession was made to Hindoo prejudices, 
no pupil being admitted, while the utmost privacy was secured 
by exclusion of all visitors without special consent, obtained 
from the Committee. In constituting this Committee its authors 
seem to have imagined that Hindoo female education requires 
a darkened chamber for its development. In other schools 
Government insist that periodical Inspection shall be allowed as 
a matter of course. In the Bethune school, no regular inspection 
has been permitted, and it has no place in the Report on Public 
Instruction. It does not belong to the Educational Department 
at all, but is in fact a department by itself. The Director of 
Public Instruction has the privilege of being an ordinary member 
of the Committee. 

In the numerous schools throughout Bengal one leading 
principle of the State educational policy is to help those who 
are willing to help themselves. The Bethune school was intended 
for the wealthy and respectable natives of Calcutta, the class 
who from their enlightenment and means might have been 
expected to co-operate with Government in attaining the object 
aimed at by the founder. They were expected that they send 
their daughters to school in palanquins or carriages. But this 
have not done. The pupils have all along been brought to school 
and taken home again at the expense of Government. In all 
other female schools Government gives grants-in-aid equal in 
amount to the Private contributions, but in the case of the 
Bethune school there is a startling departure from this wise 
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policy. There are no annual subscriptions from the native 
managers of education. Government Pays everything, the Native 
community pays nothing. It would be absurd to say that 
Bengalee gentlemen are so indifferent to the cause of female 
education, that they will not contribute for its support, The 
large fees which many native gentlemen of Calcutta pay to 
European ladies who teach the inmates of their zenanas, prove 
that they are far from indifferent to the progress of female educa- 
tion. Since the Bethune school receives no support and com- 
mands no sympathy, it is evident that there must be some grand 
defects in its constitution or in its management. 

The native Committee have proved themselves altogether 
unworthy of the trust reposed in them. It might be argued that 
they have of late set themselves with deliberate purpose to bring 
the schocl to an untimely end. Since July 1865, neither secretary 
nor member of Committee has visited the school, and that the 
ordinary monthly meetings of the Committee ceased from the 
same date, while all other inspection was excluded by the 
constitution of the school. About the same time the present 
assistant secretary was appointed. His chief duties are to visit 
the parents of the girls and to enquire into their respectability. 
In making this appointment the Committee seem to have intend- 
ed to shock the prejudices and rouse the suspicions of the ortho- 
dox community, for they appointed one who had put himself 
beyond the pale of Hindoo society by marrying a widow. Since 
“March 1865 there has been no public examination. Those who 
take an interest in education are well aware how essential is a 
Hindoo girl’s school. Since March 1865, for this very purpose, 
this must have accumulated to more than 300 Rs. The attend- 
ance of the school was greater during the year 1866 than since 
its establishment. The girls and their parents were looking 
forward to the distribution of prizes at the end of the year. Not 
only did the Committee omit this, but as if to secure the extinc- 
tion of the school they announced that in future a fee of one 
rupee a month would be exacted from each pupil. This announce- 
ment caused many to withdraw their girls. In other circum- 
‘stances the imposition of the fee would have been a trifle, and 
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ultimately an advantage. But it was ruinous. 

The absence of Government inspection, the neglect and mis- 
management of the Committee, the pancity of work materials, 
the want of prizes crowned by the imposition of a fee, have ' 
produded their inevitable results. The school is ruined. Here 
is the breaking down of an experiment in female education, 
which has been carried on for nineteen years at a cost of two 
lacs of rupees. Since experience has made it evident that the 
better classes in Calcutta decline to have their daughters educated 
in a charity school. Many native gentlemen interested in female 
education entertain no doubt of the success of a female Normal 
School under competent management. The want is widely felt, 
and a trial should be made without delay. The funds now wasted 
on the Bethune School might be devoted to that purpose, and 
its magnificent building would afford ample accommodation thus 
reformed the Bethune School may see better days, and may yet 
greatly contribute to the advancement of that cause which its be- 
nevolent founder and generous supporter had so much at heart. 
9 January 1868 


THE JAILS OF BENGAL IN 1866 


The Administration Report of the Jails of Lower Bengal is 
replete with matter of importance for all time. The Inspector 
General visited thirty-nine of the jails in his charge. A majority 
of the number were found to have been creditably managed, and 
special mention is made of the jails of Bhaugulpore, Dinage- 
pore, Tipperah, Alipore, Barasat, Jessore, Backergunge, Ban- 
coorah, Rajmehal and the Presidency. The progress and pros- 
pects of the European Penitentiary at Hazaree baugh are highly 
spoken of. After giving a short list of jails found to be in a 
discreditable condition under which the executive control of jails 

’ formely exercised by officers of experience is now entrusted to 
juniors, with the result of conducting to the defects of manage- 
ment to which he attributes the unsatisfactory state of the latter 
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class, The jails of Bengal are in construction hopelessly behind 
the age, radically unfit for the purpose they are in desperation 
forced to serve, offering to the cry which humanity raises for the 
moral and physical refinement of the day, the means and mate- 
rials of a time when hospitals were designed to produce disease 
and prisons to engender crime. ; 

There is little doubt that the jails of Lower Bengal appear 
rude and primitive in construction and design when compared 
with those of the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab. 
Belonging to our administration, many of them situated in places 
where even now masonry buildings are scracely known, it would | 
be curious if they did not compare unfavourably with the prisons 
of the younger provinces designed with every aid from the advan- 
cing scince of the day. It is necessary to sce the mat walls and 
bamboo fences of some of our Bengal prison, and imported 
into it all that it is capable of receiving from the most finished 
system of Europe. 

It is evident that the Government of India is on its trail be- 
fore public opinion in England with regard to its jail administra- 
tion. Not only are affecting the whole constitution of our jails 
under official discussion, but active endeavours are being made 
to rouse the public to support the Government in any action 
that may be thought necessary. This shews that the support is 
craved for the imperial as distinguished from the local Govern- 
ment. It is likely that a well informed public opinion may prove 
our strongest friend in accelerating movement. But useful action 
will never follow the conyulsive cry with which we are now 
threatened from the young political aspirants and of enthusiastic 
ladies with minds distracted by subjective “views” which they 
feel forced to ventilate at any sacrifice of others’ reputations. 
But it is clear that their motive is not a fair and temperate ex- 
position of the true state of Indian jails. The natural end of 
such will be brought to the test of calm inyeéstigation, and the 
proof of their falsity will be so complete that the truth which 
underlines them will lie hidden still and reform will either suffer 
a total collapse or be removed to a hopeless distance from us. 

There can be no better defence of the local administration 
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than the exposition it contains of the many evils inseperable 
from the existing system and the great cause of its persistence ; 
these evils are keenly appreciated in India by those whose repu- 
tation they most affect as ignorant and idle the men who strug- 
gle, not without success, againat obstacles which no subordinate 
power can overcome ; no. better method of securing the support 
without which the Executive dare not face a policy involving the 
expenditure of millions. 

As the basis of reconstruction, the consolidates evidence is 
that for sanitary, disciplinary and reformatory reasons, collective 
imprisonment is an obstacle to improvement. The sanitary doc- 
“trine is illustrated the Solitary cells in the Presidency Jail, which 
in size, form, and arrangement defy all laws of modern hygiene 
and are nevertheless “marvels of healthiness”’. But the Presidency 
Jail is exceptionally healthy, its solitary cells ; though we find 
buildings to curtail a man’s life perversely maintaining a man in 
excellent health, and we sce no solution to the riddle. 

The prison population in 1866 shewed an increase of no less 
than 22,122 persons on that of the previous year. “This unpre- 
cedented increase was mainly due to the scarcity and high cost 
of food and the necessaries of life, the result of the drought that 
prevailed in many districts in 1865, The pressure of starvation 
impelled numbers to commit crimes, the most common of which 
Was grain dacoity or food gang robberies. These if successful 
Secured the immediate possession of food, and if detected and 
followed by conviction and imprisonment procured subsistence 
in jail.” The consequence was dangerous and destructive over- 
crowding, for the relief of which temporary accommodation and 
a wholesale transfer from district to district were the means 
employed. On the subject of the admission of prisoners con- 
sidered with their classes and sentences, the point of greatest 
interest is recommittal, and the evidence of the deterrent effect 
of punishment. ` The attention of the judicial authorities should 
“be specially directed to these facts and figures and to the appa- 
rent inadequacy of the majority of the sentences awarded on 
Teconviction”, 

The intermediate imprisonment was tried during the year, but 
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only on a small scale. The result is encouraging ; but its opera- 
tion is greatly restricted by the demand for approved security 
which the Bengal Jail Code enjoins. The Lieutenant Governor 
directs the abrogation of the rule. The report passes lightly 
over the classification of prisoners by faults of jail construction, 
but public have not been drawn from the jails of Bengal. It 
affords on the subject of juvenile Reformatories, who suffer by 
the contamination of confirmed criminals in jail, can have no 
application at present of this country. During the year the 
number of juveniles committed to the Presidency Jail, which 
included also transfers from the jail of Alipore and that year 
offered no exception to the general rule. The metropolis of 
India is a prohibition to any attempt at the establishment of 
separate reformatories, until the jail system of the country shall 
civilized. 

9 January 1868 
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In a large collection of tabular statements we naturally look 
for a considerable number of inaccuracies. There appear errors 
of computation, misstated headings, confusion between aggregate 
and mean numbers and others which would mislead themselves 
with common perception. All the errors are not simple and 
harmless. In statement No. 4, there are some entries which 
should attract the notice of the Medical Department. In the 
Shahabad Jail the pércentage of deaths to cases of epidemic 
cholera is given as 10 in 1861 ; in Bhaugulpore in 1864 as 17,54 ; 
in Rungpore in 1861, 40 cases are said to have occurred with 
only two deaths, and there are many similar examples. We 
believe that epidemic cholera has been treated in the Rungpore 
Jail with such success that only two deaths occurred among 40 
persons attacked, or in Dinagepore in 1862, 39 cases occurred 
and 38 escaped with their lives. In the year 1865 they are 
peculiarly numerous. In Bhaugulpore seven cases of cholera 
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occuring with one death are made to yield a death rate per cent. 
of 0.22 ; in Monghyr 13 cases with 6 deaths, 0.85 per cent. ; in 
Pubna 15 cases with 3 deaths, 0.82 per cent. ; in Sylhet 3 admis- 
sions all fatal, 0.40 per cent. and many others. 

Excluding unsold articles the actual profit on jail manufac- 
tures during the year 1866 has been estimated at Rs. 82,370, 
and this is increased cost of raw material and that the value of 
convict labour employed by municipalities, Public Works and 
other agency, amounted to Rs. 51,940 against Rs. 18,150 in the 
previous year. Dr, Mouat has been opponent of extra-mural 
` labour for prisoners that it has proved injurious to health, But 
there are many places and occasions, where public necessity 
demands that jail discipline be postponed to matters of more 
urgent weight. It is quite intelligible that among outlying gangs 
of prisoners, located, to the healthiness of the place, with their 
habits and pursuits under little control, the death rate may have 
been high, but we “find it difficult that the employment of 
prisoners under proper arrangement, so that they return every 
evening to the jail, can prove prejudical to their health”. The 
political economy of bringing jail manufactures into competition 
with outside industry. The totai return from convict labour 
during the financial year amounted to Rs. 3,55,508 against Rs. 
3,22,830 in the previous year. The average earning of each 
prisoner was Rs, 15-10-3 as compared with Rs. 18-11-8 in 1865- 
66. In the ‘Alipore Jail Press each convict employed earned Rs. 
307 only in 1866-67 against Rs. 381 in 1865-66. On the one 
hand, the gross proceeds of convict labour excecded the return, 
on the other hand, the net earning of each prisoner exhibit a 
remarkable decrease. This result is ascribed to the ignorance 
and inferiority of a large proportion of those who were admitted 
to jail in consequence of the famine. The stagnation of the 
gunny trade not only operated to check manufacture in some 
jails, but involved heavy expenditure in the introduction of other 
industry. 

Among the institutions Lunatic Asylums appear. There is. a 
special power of removing criminal lunatics from one asylum to 
another. It has some relation to the annual Jail Report an 
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account of the criminal lunatics of Bengal. Conviction of crime 
cannot be pronounced against them as they are legally irres- 
ponsible, and acquittal cannot be permitted to carry full restitu- 
tion of liberty, as they are practically dangerous to society. 
The law delivers them to the Executive for custody during its 
pleasure, jealously providing that their condition shall be closely 
watched and frequently and regularly respected by those in im- 
mediate charge of them. An enquiry made into the judicial posi- 
tion of those who commit crime under the influence of intoxica- 
ting drugs and cheat retribution with a spurious insanity, a class 
whom judicial and moral analogy would commit to the fate of 
the drunkard rather than the afficted. j 


16 January 1868 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM FOR BENGAL 


Bengal, the oldest, richest, best educated of our provinces, 
has been the worst governed. In 1853, a sap was thrown to the 
reformers, But the Lieutenant Governorship created in 1853 
was worse than it superseded. The Famine of 1866 was required, 
it would almost seem, to do for Bengal what the Mutiny accom- 
plished for the rest of the empire. 

The root of good government in India introduced the uni- 
form law and procedure to govern India. There was no neces- 
sity for making the district officer the machine through which the 
codes were work. This reform has to be carried out all over 
India. But Bengal has gone to the very opposite extreme. «As 
the Famine Commissioner declared, the Bengal administration 
is purely judicial, hardly at all executive. The progress of civi- 
lization may show to be necessary though civilization has a ten- 
dency to revert to simple methods than is generally supposed. 

It follows this principle that there should be a division of 
labour in the covenanted civil service. Of this division there is 
an almost certain prospect from the published report of the 
Famine Commissioners. The tendency of events is towards two 
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services—Civil and Native, the former divided into judicial, 
financial and executive ; the latter monopolizing the uncovenan- 
ted service from which it would exclude higher educational and 
judicial offices. After a fixed period the covenanted civilian 
should be required to select. The Collector-Magistrate, as he is 
termed in Bengal, ought to be raised to the status of the Judge 
and his promotion should go on in the executive. He would find 
his career in district work, which he would be able to master. 
-He would be kept in the same district on the administration of 
Bengal which the present Lieutenant Governor is to wipe out. 
As a district officer his duties would have to be different. All 
revenue suits should be thrown on the civil courts. His strength 
would be available for purely executive and criminal duties. The 
theory is that the district superintendent of police is an officer of 
vast energy and defective ability, working under the Magistrate 
and relieving him of all details and all reason for bias in trying 
criminals. The fact is that the district superintendent often fights 
against the Magistrate, leaves his work to be done by the Magis- 
trate and withdraws from the Magistrate the very means by 
which crime is to be detected. This at least is true of Bengal. 
The district officers were placed in a position of purely execu- 
tive authority, a reform of the Public Works Department and an 
extension of the local fund, municipal and educational systems, 
would be impossible. All district roads, buildings and irrigation 
works would be cared for by local funds, and might be given to 
self-government without affecting the unity of the empire or the 
power of the Supreme Government. Bengal alone does not pos- 
sess with its permanent settlement of all India. The subdivi- 
sional system has taken the place of the tehseeldars of other 
provinces. Besides subdivisional officers and the police the dis- 
trict officer would require only village accountants, known as 


canoongoes and putwarees, who might be identified with the — 


village watch. Every statistical fact required be collected by this 
body of subordinates. The existing law as to the public duties 
of landholders should be-consolidated and enforced with consis- 
tent rigour. And finally that survey and registration of holdings 
must be undertaken. 
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By this great principle we won and are civilizing India —indi- 
vidualism. Concede them and the Famine of 1866 will prove to 
be to Bengal what the Mutiny is showing itself to be to India. 


27 February 1868 


VALUE OF BENGAL BRIDEGROOMS 


Few things are more curious in the history of marriage rela- 
tions than the extraordinary variations which appear to take 
place in the relative value of the bride and bridegroom, Amongst 
a primitive people, where the birth of children entails no ex- 
pense, and married life is without care, the value. of woman rises 
to the highest pitch ; and they may be wooed, they are then only 
to be won by stipulated presents to the father, and convert the 
whole transaction into a bargain and sale. If the bridegroom 
has no cattle or jewels, he may enter the service of her father for 
a stipulated period and thus give the value of his labor in re- 
turn for the value of the damsel. Amongst the same primitive 
people, the value of a damsel seems to depend in a great measure 
upon her charms, without any regard to modern ideas of senti- 
ment. 

This idea of treating woman has disappeared as civilization 
has advanced. It was strongly reprobated by the Hindu Law- 
giver Manu who maintained that the father who received a price 
for his daughter committed a grievous sin. Indeed, the idea of 
value seems to have taken another turn, and the dowries that 
are given with daughters and sums of money given in exchange 
for the bridegroom. This things stands prominently out in cer- 
tain phases of Hindu society, and in the case of koolin Bram- 
hans. A 

_In Bengal, the demand for Hindu bridegrooms who have 
taken degrees is so great in Calcutta, or not yet passed, but are 
doing so, command a considerable price in the matrimonial 


market. 
The curious system of marriage which prevails among the 
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Kols of Singbhoom in Chota Nagpore is written by a Hindu at 
the Bengallee, a newspaper completely edited by a Hindu. It 
appears that according to an ancient custom, these gentlemen 
never married a daughter to a suitor who could not give forty 
or fifty heads of cattle, besides cash, in return for the young 
lady. This practice had been found injurious to the public 
morals. To remedy this evil the philanthropic Deputy Commis- 
sioner convened a large meeting of the kols in April last, at 
which it was decided that the high price charged for damsels 
was a disgrace to the community. 

So, in enlightened Bengal, the Bridegrooms who have taken 
degrees are in high demand as husbands for young ladies who 
cannot spell. The price of a Bachelor of Arts is Rs. 2,500. A 
student who expects to get a degree is worth from Rs. 1,500 to 
Rs. 1,800, according his chances of passing. Ordinary bride- 
grooms cost Rs. 1,000, Perhaps in the existing state of the 
market in Calcutta, arrangement might be made as regards the 
passed and unpassed bridegrooms. 

But it has been difficult to avoid at these strange social ideas. 
The matter is one of serious and sober earnestness to many. It 
is considered that the marriage of a daughter is not merely a 
parental. care, but a religious and moral obligation, which 
enforced by a very strong public opinion, 


11 June 1868 


PATRONAGE OF NATIVE AUTHORS 


In native community the want of patronage seem to be more 
unintelligible. A native with a degree probably finds a situation 
which would afford him a decent livelihood than a native with- 


out such a testimonial in his favour. But his ambition to be , 


regarded as a learned man and a talented author, a Bacon or a 
Byron, a Panini or a Valmiki, does not seem to be gratified. 
The little circle of his admirers may appreciate the lofty flights 
of his poetical genius, but there is no public to buy, and no 
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Government to patronize by the bestowal of place. 

We would deprecate the active interference of Government 
in patronizing or rewarding either English or native literati, we 
are nevertheless of opinion that the revival of native literature 
in this country is a subject well deserving of the serious attention 
of our rulers. Literary aspirations will find a vent, and although 
individual authors may occasionally fall broken hearted into an 
obscure grave. We shall be called upon to check the spread of a 
sensational literature which will adapt itself to the worst passions 
of an oriental people. It is the general complaint of the older 
members of the Hindoo community. 

We are not disposed to discuss the religious element in 
national education. The old Brahminical learning is slowly 
losing its hold upon the educated classes. No sooner has a 
youth attained a certain stock of information and experience, 
than he aspires to become one of the literary lights of his genera- 
tion. Let us not be supposed to ignore that healthy portion 
of vernacular literature which is undoubtedly exercising a bene- 
ficial influence upon the masses, which points out the evils of 
polygamy and the enforced- celibacy of widows, and which 
includes many interesting biographies and moral essays. Such 
literature would see its extension amongst the masses. We 
allude more to the feverish efforts of young men without moral 
purpose and who are actuated solely by a craving for literary 
fame. This ambition is in some respects strong in Bengal. 

In India, the Native student shares in all the literary aspira- 
tions of the Arthur Pendennises of Great Britain. For the 
purposes of passionate poetry, an Arthur Pendennis in India is 
married some years before his English prototype falls in love 
and addresses amorous verses to a Fotheringay. Consequently 
the Hinduoo bard is compelled to address verses either to his 
own wife, which no body will appreciate, or to address them to 
somebody, which every body will condemn. In this dark age of 
Hindoo literature, if a poet were to arise with the genius ofa 
Valmiki or Joydeva, it would be better for him to pass his days 
in the Financial Department or Public Works Department on a 
hundred rupees per mensem, than to waste his time in wooing 
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the Hindoo muse, who will not bring him in rupees ten, or in 
fact any rupees at all. 
Such is the class of men who are becoming political writers 
for the native press, they may obtain a certain amount of 
notoriety. This is but a poor vent for the outpourings of the 
national intellect. The people seem to require a literature which 
shall be more family and domestic ; an extension of the better 
order of literature already indicated, which will be read in the 
zenana, and moreover, be under the control of a healthy family 
opinion. In the present day the popular literature of India bears 
a not very remote about the advent of cheap magazines. In the 
present day the popular literature of Bengal comprises works 
of a similar character, though pandering to other passions and 
tastes’; and such will continue to be the case until Young Bengal 
begins to take a practical view of his litérary position. Then it 
will be perceived that political writing and moral essays and 
even poetry and romance, contribute less to the elevation of the 
-masses than the introduction of a cheap and sterling literature, 
embodying useful information in a form suited to Native 
readers. Such works would prove of far greater benefit to the: 
masses in this country, than an epic which should rival Vyasa 
in sublimity, or a drama which would have excited the admira- 
tion of the immortal Kalidasa, 
18 June 1868 


CALCUTTA DEFENCELESS 


Mr. Stuart Hogg said that there was but one efficient police- 
man in all Calcutta. It has become evident to all that life and 
property in and around the capital of India are but partially 
protected. 

In the year 1863-64 there was only one murder case reported 
in Calcutta and. the police failed to secure conviction. Next 
year four murders were committed in Calcutta, and six in the 
suburbs. Again in 1866, three murders were committed and last 
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year was marked in the criminal annals of Calcutta, This is a 
disgrace of the Calcutta Police. The success of the force does 
in minor cases compensate for their failure in dealing with graver 
crimes. Out of 3,287 persons brought up to trial for heinous 


“offences, only, 1,650 were convicted. In the suburbs out of 1,011 


cases reported only 734 came before the courts, which out of 
900 persons brought up for trial, only 545 were convicted, a 
percentage only more favourable than in the city. The figures 


‘for 1867 show that progress has been in a backward direction. 


In Calcutta the percentage of stolen goods recovered by the 
police. The general result is a decrease in the efficiency of the 
Calcutta police measured by the difference between the numbers 
67.49 and 39.51; while the force of the suburbs have fallen off 
in efficiency in the proportion of 48.96 to 46.98. 

The state of the Native force is worse. There is no one who 
has seen the puny municipal chowkeydars stalking fatuously thro- 
ugh a crowded thoroughfare, but must have felt how little secu- 
rity there was for the preservation of public order or property, 
and how little a terror to evil-doers the presence of such men is 
likely to be. The men must be better housed as well as better 
paid. Revelations more disgraceful to a Government than those 
which have been made to the late Bengal authorities by succe- 
ssive comissioners. Calcutta learns that a small, well-paid and 
properly organized and therefore efficient force of constables 
under one enthusiastic commissioner, is better than the present 
mongrel body under two heads and without organization, the 
better for the safety of life and property and for the economi- 
zing of the municipal revenues. 

There is another evil which affects the character of both parts 
of the force—the indiscriminate licensing of liquour shops. Mr. 
Stuart Hogg should be ambitious of doing something that every 
drinking den shall have only one door, when he records the fact 
that in one year out of sixty European constables forty were 
discharged “chiefly from being unable to resist the temptation 


of drinking”. 
16 July 1868 
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THE FIRST NATIVE NEWSPAPER 


The 31st of May last was the 50th anniversary of the publi- 
cation of the first printed native newspaper in India. 

It is a matter of history that in the early stages of the Com- 
pany’s Government, the question of enlightening the natives of 
India was regarded not only with indifference—the same feeling 
was manifested with regard to education in England, but with 
dread, and with that strong feeling of aversion to which it gives 
birth. The natives have no opinion of our administration. To 
the Mahomedans we appear to the Hindoos as mlechas who 
slaughter kine, and both classes consider that we have no busi- 
ness in India, and would be delighted to get rid of us, and to 
establish a government after their own hearts, But this is a 
digression. 

No efforts were made by the various Governments in 
India, to impart instruction to the native throughout the curren- 
cy of the Charter of 1793, when at the earnest instigation of the 
India House by benevolent Resolution to allow schoolmasters 
to be sent out to India. The Charter was renewed in 1813 and 
a rule was carried for the revenues of India “to the revival 
and promotion of literature, and the encouragement of the 
learned natives of India, and for the introduction and promo- 
tion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of 
the British territories”. The grant was interpreted in Calcutta 
to be intended for the encouragement of Hindoo and Mahome- 
dan literature. 

During this period of total neglect of education on the part 
of the public authorities, the Serampore Missionaries took up 
and made the most strenuous efforts to create an interest in it. 
in 1814 Dr. Marshman drew up a brief pamphlet under the mo- 
dest title’ of “Hints for the Establishment of Native Schools”. 
The whole of the little brochure was transferred to the pages of 
the most popular encyclopedia of the day as of the age. The 
“Hints” were followed up by active exertions. A circle of schools 
was established and a series of elementary school-books com- 
piled in history, geography and arithmetic. Dr. Marshman took 
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charge of this department of labour, and he was employed in 
translating into Bengalee the books used in the schools. Before 
the year 1818, it appeared that the time was ripe for a native 
newspaper. It was difficult to suppose that a native paper would 
be tolerated for a moment. It was resolved to feel the official 
pulse by starting a monthly Magazine in the first instance, and 
the Dig-Dursun appeared in April 1818. It was composed of 
historical and other notices, and in the last page, some few 
items of political intelligence were inserted. Two numbers were 
published, and copies sent to the principal members of Govern- 
ment. As no objection appeared tó be taken to the publication 
of the Magazine, it was resolved to launch the weekly paper 
and to call it by the name given to the earliest English news- 
letter, the “Mirror of news”, or the Sumachar Durpun. 

A fortnight after the appearance of the Durpun, a native 
started another paper in Calcutta with the title of Timirunasuk, 
“the destroyer of darkness’, but it did not continue long to 
shine. At a latter period arose the Swmachar Chundrika, ot 
“the moon of intelligence”. It was projected and edited by a 
Brahmin, Bhobany Churn Banerjee, a man of extraordinary 
powers of intellect and humour, and of the greatest energy, and 
master of a Bengalee style of surpassing ease and elegance. He 
was a brahmin of the brahmins, and his journal became the 
organ of the orthodox Hindoos. For more than ten years the 
Durpun and the Chundrika fought the battle of progress on the 
one side and of Hindoo conservatism on the other. At length 
came the great event of the abolition of Suttees, which agitated 
native society. The Durpun supported the abolition, the 
Chundrika denounced it in no measured language. In order, at 
this critical period, to increase the popularity and the influence 
of the Durpun in Bengalee and English, and the circulation rose 
beyond the level of its rival. 

Both journals are now consigned to the tomb of the capulets, 
but they have left a numerous and flourishing progeny which is 
continually on the increase. 


23 July 1868 


» 
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CIVIL MARRIAGES FOR THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
NATIVES OF INDIA 


The growing class of non-Christian or half-Christian religion- 
ists who object to be married according to Hindoo, Mussulman, 
Budhist, Parsee or Jewish rites. Convinced that the creed of 
the Brahmo lacks stability, the Legislature passed a bill under 
which any non-Christian man above the age of 18 and woman 
above 14, if unmarried and not within the prohibited degrees, 
may be married before the Registrar of “Native Marriages” 
who will be the ordinary civil registrar. This civil contract may 
be followed by an religious ceremonies, as is the custom with 
non-Episcopalian Christian in India. The woman will not 
require the consent of parent if above the age of 18. Previous 
marriages, such as those of the Brahmos, if solemnized in the 
presence of three witnesses, are to be legalized. And bigamy is 
made penal, but there seems to be no definition of what “lawful 
divorce” is in the cases comtemplated by the Bill. The marriage 
fee is to be two rupees. By this measure the principles of civil 
and religious liberty first established by the Lex Loci Act XXI 
of 1850, and extended by his own Converts’ Marriage Act. 

17 September 1868 


EDUCATIONAL DESTITUTION IN BENGAL* 


The subject of popular education is most seasonable. The 
history of vernacular education in Bengal is singularly unevent- 
ful. A system was conceived which has been inaptly termed the 
“downward filtration of education” and which has produced 
great effects upon the middle classes of Bengal and has been an 
incubus upon efforts at popular education. Regarding the 


*Adam’s Reports on Vernacular Education in Bengal and Behar, 
Submitted to Government in 1835, 1836 and 1838. Witha Brief view of 
its Past and Present Condition. By the Rev. J. Long. Calcutta: Home 
Secretariat Press, 1868, 
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condition of rural Bengal, Government have been expected to 
have seen this gratuitous outlay at the extension of education. 
It is a reproach to our rule that little has been done at the lower 
end of the filter to clear away the obstructions which are barring 
the downward progress. The utter ignorance of the peasantry 
of Bengal obliged to make the humiliating confession, that our 
exertions have been diverted from the channels. It is significant 
that reports compiled in 1835-38 should afford data valuable in 
the year 1868. But such is the case that Government has 
republished the reports of the history of vernacular education in 
Bengal from the pen of Mr. Long which enhances their value. 

On the first perusal of these reports we advocate the ‘‘filter- 
ing” system. The vernacular system of instruction, which can 
be called indigenous, was initiated ; and it is to schools in which 
this system is followed and not to what are strictly indigenous 
institutions, that Government turns as a dernier ressort. The 
first instance we find on record of a vernacular school is at 
Malda where ryots read Bengalee reading books. In 1814 Mr. 
May opened an educational circle round the Dutch Fort of 
Chinsura and 36 schools attended by 8,000 pupils. In Burdwan 
two vernacular schools were in 1816 established by Captain 
Stewart, attended by 1,000 pupils. All this was effected from 
intolerant Brahmins who were not so blind to their children’s 
interest as to prohibit them from taking advantage of the new 
education. In 1817, a complete and sufficient system of instruc- 
tion could be conveyed in the popular tongue. “Hints for Native 
Schools” unfolded a plan upon the indigenous system, and ins- 
truction be made something more than mechanical. This pamph- 
let was followed up by such a practical application of the system 
enunciated, as to give a quickening impulse to vernacular educa- 
tion which can never die in Bengal. The history. of the Normal 
School at Serampore, is well-known to need recapitulating. 

The educational destitution of the country may be inferred 
from the fact that in Burdwan, then the most highly cultivated 
and populous district in rural Bengal. 

All village schools organized under the “Guru Mahashays”. 
‘The members expressed their adherence to their preconceived 
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opinion, that “their efforts should be concentrated to the chief 
towns of districts and to the improvement of education among 
the higher and middling classes of the population ; an educa- 
tional reform will descend to the rural Vernacular Schools and 
its benefits be rapidly transfused among all those excluded by 
abject want from a participation in its advantages.” 

We are aware that the measures interferes with class interests 
and we do not regret it. The discredit which the educated land- 
lords of Bengal have thrown upon the civilization and by virtue 
of this, it makes desirable to seek among the masses more wor- 
thy representatives of the Hindoo people. Every village school 
in Bengal can instructed by vernacular language and every ryot 
can read and write his mother tongue, and we may say we have 
fulfilled both the spirit and letter of the enlightened educational 
policy. 

24 September 1868 


RYOTS AND ZEMINDARS 


The ryots of Bengal must confess. that they are steeped in 
the grossest ignorance imaginable. Many of them are more 
stupid than the brutes they employ for the purposes of agricul- 
ture. This awful ignorance is the source of all their miseries. 
In the Hindu Shasturs there is a legend of a sacred cow which 
never refused to give milk when that was required from her. 
The ignorant and the helpless ryot is made to serve as the sacred 
cow of the Shasturs. The avaricious zemindar and his amlas, 
the unprincipled worthies of the police and the crafty priests of 
the land, and our poor ryot who screw out whatever can be got 
from him. 

Here we will mention some of the ways by which the ryots 
are most unjustly deprived of the fruits of their hard earnings. 
Suppose a burglary has been committed in: the ryots’ village and 
the police has got the scent of it and suppose the Gumasta 
spends some money to satisfy the harpies.of the police, the poor 
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ryots are obliged to refund the sum whether they will in or not. 
Again, a ryot has a big tree on the Jama land, which his father 
or grandfather planted, and it is sold for Rs. 20, he must pay 
one-fourth of this sum to the zemindar as his chouth, though the 
taking of the chouth is contrary to law. If he refuse this unjust 
payment, he is summoned to the kauchari, threatened and at 
least compelled to pay. Again, the poor ryot has a widow sister 
or daughter and she has been found guilty of an act of immo- 
rality, and the information is given in the kauchari, he is sum- 
moned to it and fined a few rupees though he may be perfectly 
innocent himself. The Zemindar very often compels the ryot 
to sacrifice his time as good as money. If there be Pujah, or 
marriage or some festival held in his house, the ryot must attend 
and serve gratis on the occasion. He may be required to supply 
a part of the vegetables that may be needed. Such a way 
zemindars are treated upon the poor ryot of rural Bengal. 


24 September 1868 


THE BENGAL MUSSULMANS 


We will confine our remarks to the chief city, and from the 
result of the enquiry made there, attempt to form an idea of the 
nature of the intellectual and social progress made by the 
country Mussulmans. In the “city of palaces” we have only 
two Literary Institutions exclusively belonging to the Mussul- 
mans, the Collingah Madrassah and Taltallah Literary Society. 
There are other private institutions of minor importance, such 
as the Madrassahs of Moonshee Ameer and Mirzah Ahmed. 
What effects have they produced upon the minds of the Mussul- 
mans in general? Has the British Government done the duty 
it owes to them as their immediate successors. in India? Have 
they kept pace with the Hindoos in social and mental impro- 
vement ? 

The Madrassah was founded in 1781. It is in many respects 
far behind its counterpart, the Hindoo School.. This is attribu- 
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table to two causes, the bigotry of the Mussulmans and the 
apathy of Government. To explain clearly what we mean it 
will be necessary to go into the details of the working of the 
Madrassah. Until the time of Lord Canning, Arabic was the 
only language properly taught there. Dr. Sprenguage had intro- 
duced English, but with little or no success. After the resig- 
nation of the learned doctor, Major Lees, LL. D. was appoin- 
ted Principal. He divided the institution into two distinct depart- 
ments the Arabic and the Anglo-Persian—the former department 
teaching only Arabic literature, Mahomedan Laws of inheri- 
tance and succession, and logic and latter, English up to the 
Entrance Course, Arabic literature, Persian, Bengalee and Urdu, 
the language of the masses. Thus Dr. Lees gave a fresh life 
to the Madrassah, and inspired the youthful minds with hopes 
of future greatness. This was followed by the official visit of 
Mr. Sutcliffe, who took prominent notice of certain defects 
and suggested wholesome remedies which the learned Principal 
cheerfully adopted. Sir F. Halliday invariably supported Major 
Lees in the good cause he had earnestly taken up rewarded the 
really meritorious students and ‘thus encouraged education 
among the Mussulmans. Sir. J. P. Grant also took the same 
line of action as his predecessors, But Sir Cecil Beadon failed to 
give his support, like his predecessors, and, we are told, actua- 
lly negatived the proposition which Major Lees had laid before 
His Honour for sanction. This circumstance was alone sufli- 
cient to throw the Mussulmans half a century back in point 
of intellectual progress. But there was another circumstance 
which indirectly went to retard their progress. They saw that 
Sir Cecil was rather partial towards the Hindoos in the distribu- 
tion of the gifts in his hands. What! did he not find one 
Mussulman, during his incumbency and especially at the time 
of the Orissa Famine fit to take up the executive service ? Was 
it fair to appoint a Hindoo, because he was recommended by 
an influential zemindar and member of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and to reject a Mussulman, who, though then serving 
in the same capacity as the fortunate applicant, had no other 
recommendation than that of knowing two languages more than 
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the other? We hope the days of “preferment goes by letters” 
are over in India, and hail with much pleasure the nomination 
by the Bengal Government of Syed Sharfaddeen to one of the 
State Scholarships. 

The Taltallah Literary Society is a misnomer. We give every 
credit to its indefatigable Secretary, but have great misgivings 
as to its ever proving useful to the public at large. The class 
of men from which its members are received and office-bearers 
returned, their antecedents and education the peculiar notions 
they have of corporate bodies and of the duties they owe to 
themselves, to their countrymen, and to Government and its 
working for the last few years of its existence, at once forbid the 
idea of permanence efficiency and usefulness. The society ought 
to be remodelled the character of its work changed and its rules 
formed according to the principles of civilized societies, other- 
wise howsoever the zealous secretary may succeed in securing the 
attendance at “big” folks in the Town Hall at the annual con- 
versazione and how many times soever he may have the good 
luck to wait upon a retiring Governor with an address on behalf 
of the Mahomedan community, and howsoever Government may 
reward him for his labours we are confident that the Taltallah 
Society as it is, will never be able to render any good to itself or 
to the masses. 

We see that the Principal institutions in the Metropolis are 
not up to the work. We feel it in every day of our life that the 
Mussulmans are falling much behind their Hindoo comrades. 
It is unfortunate that the Mussulmans have learnt nothing good 
by their association with the Hindoos; on the contrary, they 
have imitated from them everything that is bad. 

Speaking of the Bengal Mussulmans, we are aggrieved to ob- 
serve that they discourage, nay prohibit, widow-marriage and 
encourage infant marriage contrary to the dictum of the ‘Shera’ 
they profess to follow. The females are not allowed to read any 
book besides the scripture and one or two commentaries on it. 
They are shut up in the inner apartment and are seldom allowed 
to see the light of the world. Contrast our time with that when 
Reziah Begum administered justice and dictated orders in open 
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court. Noor Jehan Begum rode and walked in the streets with 
her royal husband and Zeehan-nessah wrote letters on state 
affairs for her father Aurungzebe to the monarch of Persia. 
What a change, the effect of Hindoo Society ? 

At present, the difference between the characters of the 
Bengal Mussulmans and Hindoos is very nominal. The former 
possess as much good parts as the latter and are equally capable 
of acquiring knowledge. The cant expression ‘‘Nuryahs” ( The 
urdu word is “Larabyas” meaning “fighters” or “warriors” the 
letters Ja being often changed into na in Bengalee) can no longer 
be consistently and justly applied to the Bengal Mussulmans. 
When their character does not differ much from that of the 
Hindoos, what is the reason that they have failed to maintain 
their position with the latter ? Is their intellectual, moral, social 
physical and political degradation owing to long residence and 
family alliance in India, to association with the rude aborigines, 
to religious prejudices or to the inability to recover from the 
effects of a perceptible fall from a distant height ? 

Whatever may be the cause, the remedy is in the hands of the 
Mussulmans themselves and of Government. There is political 
danger in ignorance, but none in knowledge. 

Devoid of any knowledge of history or geogrgphy, there are 
yet Mussulman in'India who believe that the Emperor of Rome 
is the ruler of the “seven kingdoms”, that the English Govern- 
ment pays a certain sum of money to him annually, as tribute, 
and that the abolition of taxes, &c., could be secured by a proper 
representation to the authorities at Constantinople. Has the 
Government done any thing to clear off this darkness by educa- 
ting the masses ? Again, people say that the Collingah Madrassah 
is “an institution which has no father and mother”, Whatever 
may be the value of this remark, one thing is certain that its 
affairs had not been properly looked after, so as to secure for 
it a place side by side with the Sanskrit College. On the other 
hand, whatever may be the opinion of Philosophers in theory, in 
practice all find that education is among almost all classes of 
people, begun and completed by the prospect of future gain. 

This remark applies more forcibly to the case of the Mussul- 
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mans. Turn your eyes to any office in and about Calcutta, you 
will not find one Mussulman holding any post of emolument. 
When we took exception to the “patronage system” as worked 
upon by the late Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, we did not 
mean to claim any undue favour for the Mussulmans from our 
Government but considering the Mussulman Society and the 
little influence it can possibly have in its present state, we think 
we are justified in asking for our nation from our rulers ‘fair 
play” in the strictest sense of the phrase. Let not interest carry 
the day. If the Government as well as the Mussulmans do their 
respective duties, we shall have nothing to grumble at. 

The Government can no longer suffer itself to neglect the 
Mussulmans, and they in return must get up from their tong and 
tedious slumber and must to use the words of the moral bard, 
“Awake, arise or be for ever fallen”. 

11 February 1869 


THE MUSSULMAN ZENANA 


Englishmen have a peculiar notion about the ‘Zenana’ of the — 
Bengal Mussulmans. It is either imperfect or incorrect—imper- 
fect, because they have few opportunities of making personal 
observations and enquiries ; and incorrect because the informa- 
tion upon which such notion is formed, is generally derived from 
indirect and unauthentic sources. They again test the result of 
their enquiries on this subject by the light of the refined civi- 
lization of the West, and unconsciously represent it to the world 
in the worst colours, We were once asked by a European gentle- 
man, “How do your ladies breathe” ? ‘ : 

His idea was that the followers of Islam kept their ladies in 
actual confinement and in a cell worse than the worst prison- 
house. We will attempt to give a faithful picture of the harem, of 
a Bengal Mussulman, and to show that the practice, as obtain- 
ing here, of confining women at home, is at variance with true 
spirit of the Mahomedan Law and the interpretation which 
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Mahomed himseif put upon it by his own acts and example. 

The harem of a Mussulman is a small circle of happiness 
and misery, The system of joint living produces good as well 
as bad effects. It would beno easy matter to decide which side 
preponderates. Man is a social being and finds pleasure in the 
company of others. The sphere of his pleasure more than that 
of anxiety increases, as his little group enlarges and expands 
itself. Among the members of a joint family mutual assistance 
is readily available in time of need, but the quarrels which gene- 
rally ensue among them and the petty jealousies their females 
often have against each other, are very disagreeable. As soon 
as one of the members of the family begins to earn something, 
the others relax their exertion, well knowing that he will not 
keep them starved and that what he saves will, at the end be 
equally, divided amongst themselves. The education of the 
females is too limited and too imperfect to enable them to effect 
a change by their wise counsels and admonitions. The little 
education they receive is imparted to them previous to their 
marriage, and that merely on the fundamental principles of their 
religion and on cookery. After their marriage, the cares of 
“busy life” engross their whole attention and hardly allow them 
time to think of mental culture. They seem to evince an aver- 
sion to set their feet beyond the precincts of the harem. Within 
their little home and amidst the discordant members of the joint 
family, they enjoy all sorts of comfort and pleasure short of 
those which mental culture, intellectual training and advanced 
civilization profusely bestow. 

But in Bengal, the life of a widow notwithstanding the law 
of re-marriage is very miserable. She is treated as a cursed be- 
ing and doomed to suffer all sorts of physical agony and mental 
anxiety. The slightest indication of joy or mirth on her coun- 
tenance is sure to follow by a severe rebuke from the matron. If 
she wears a piece of coloured cloth or combs her hair decently, 
her more fortunate companions begin to whisper each other and 
make insinuating remarks. She has no voice in any action ; her 
only business, is to work like a cooly and pray and keep fasts- 
Such is the power of custom—which the Mussulmans have 
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imitated from the Hindoos—that they disregard the positive dic- 
tates of their religion and, in so disregarding give a doleful cha- 
racter to the harem which is otherwise a happy one. Next, we 
proceed to show that the Indian notion of “seclusion” is rather 
local than universal ; and that it is the effect of an internal 
cause. We have often heard educated Hindoo gentlemen say that 
the oppression of the Mussulman rulers in India and the ravages 
and atrocities they committed, constitute the main cause of the 
loss of liberty previously enjoyed by their ladies. We emphati- 
cally deny the truth of this observation. 

There may have been one or two, or say even half a dozen 
instances of violation of the rules of morality, but there is no 
positive testimony of constant repetitions of such violation. And 
we ask what nation on the face of the globe has not, amidst the 
heat of a conquest or after-thirst for gold been guilty of the in- 
fringment of the rules of morality ? We do not for one moment, 
justify this brutal conduct but what we desire to show is the 
fallacy, of the remarks of our Hindoo friends. Their own early 
history seems with abundant evidence of one man forcibly carry- 
ing away the wife or daughters of another, and of restrictions 
placed against their appearance in the public. We can, if requi- 
red of us point out numerous instances in which the Hindoos 
were for fear of their own neighbours, may kings and gods, 
compelled to keep their females beyond their view and attrac- 
tion. It is therefore high time for the Mussulmans to give a 
serious consideration on this subject. As far as our re-searches 
go, we cannot find a single passage in the religious codes of 
the Mussulmans directly or indirectly prohibiting them to allow 
their females to mix in the rational societies of men, and to 
partake of those advantages which the latter enjoy outside 
the four walls of their houses. On the contrary, we have 
distinct texts to show the Mahomed permitted the weaker sex to 
appear in public. The Mahomedan Law permits (of course 
with certain condition, which do not however in the least affect 
our position) women to join in prayer with men in a mosque or 
in any other public place. It also enjoins their visit to Mecca 
and Medina from any part of the world and promises the pil- 
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grims eternal felicity and perpetual happiness. If the Mussulmans 
of India have failed to act according to their procedure code, 
they have equally failed to make the conduct of the author of 
that code their example in life. If the procedure code is vague 
in any passage the examples set down by Khadijah, Ayesha, 
Fatima and other female relations of Mahomed, remove all 
ambiguities. 

In conclusion it will be interesting, to examine whether in the 
present state of society, the Mussulman ladies are advanced 
enough to appear in public, even in the restricted form we 
advocate, and whether our benevolent and enlightened Govern- 
ment has by its acts, laws and regulations, done anything to 
accelerate the accomplishment of their emancipation, and to 
counteract the pernicious influence of that custom which is at 
once foreign to their religion ? We regret we are compelled to 
answer both question in the negative. In this country, the state 
of education is still very poor and unsatisfactory. It has not at 
all reached that class of men with whom we have to deal every- 
day of our life, out of our houses. They have not been taught 
the value of self-respect, consequently they care little to respect 
others. In the absence of the dread of authority, which they 
have for English dress, a native lady, however fair a complexion 
she may have and by no means, expect to have the same regard 
shown to her by them that they would most submissively and 
at the same time voluntarily show to the very blackest of her 
sisters with gown, bonnet and boots. The native lady too must 
be properly educated, before she can be expected to appear in 
public with honour to herself and to her nation. In the case of 
a Mussulman lady, this expectation is considering the matter as 
it stands at present, rather distant. The Mussulmans as usual, 
are again behind the clock and our Government neglectful of © 
their condition. We have read with much pleasure and anxiety 
the minute of the Bengal Government on the subject of Normal 
Schools for females. 

We say pleasure, because a good beginning is intended to be 
made for ameliorating the condition of the females—and anxi- 
ety, because the Hindoos alone will be benefitted by this order 
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and the case of the Mussulmans will again be different. We 
earnestly hope that the Director of Public Instruction will confer 
on this important subject with the Principals and Professors of 
the Mudrassahs and the Mahomedan Literary Society with a 
view to give the Mussulman an opportunity of showing the 
benefit of the scheme. 

The Government ought not to neglect the Mussulman ladies. ` 
The force of any objection which one may have against their 
appearance in the public will vanish with the progress of educa- 
tion, diffusion of knowledge and ultimate conquest of truth over 
rigid prejudices and mistaken ideas of morality and religion. 

It has been the wise policy of the British Government not to 
interfere with the customs and religions of the natives of India. 

We would draw a line of distinction between a custom having 
the stamp of religion on it and a custom having the sanction of 
long usage. The policy of “non-interference” as regards both 
the classes of customs is just and wise, but as regards the latter, 
it has been carried so far as to verge on royal sanction. As 
a kind and just Government, it ought to respect the native 
customs, but as a civilized Government its bounden duty is to 
exert its best to remove the baneful effects of those customs, 
without giving offence to any party. We do not at all suggest 
that Government ought to eradicate them at once, in the way 
Alexander solved the Gordian knot difficulty, but we beg to 
urge that the Legislature should always aim at social improve- 
ments, without at all directly or indirectly interfering with the 
beliefs and prejudices of the people. Take, for an example, the 
Registration Act. Exorbitant fees are charged for registration of 
a document executed by a “Purdanasheen” lady. Now in this 
country, pounds, shillings and pence form the only criterion of 
a man’s respect ability. Such being the case, has the English 
Government done the duty of a true and disinterested reformer 
by setting a higher price on, and thereby giving a pre-eminent 
dignity to the native custom under our consideration ? We own 
that Government must, for the stability of its power and security 
of happiness of the people whom it has been called upon to 
govern, respect this custom but it ought not to have raised it 
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in the estimation of the people by overvaluation. Be indifferent 
about it, and the people will of themselves become gradually 
indifferent. True, if ordinary fees be levied and the attendance 
of respectable ladies made optiona! with them, a heavy loss of 
money would accrue to Government but that loss would be 
sufficiently compensated by the social reform its change of policy 
is sure to effect slowly, silently and satisfactorily. 

11 March 1869 


"THE EDUCATION OF THE MOSLEM 
FEMALES OF LOWER BENGAL 


The man, who simply points out the shortcomings of the 
society of which he isa member, who laments want of sympa- 
thy, absence of zeal, or slowness of action, who boasts himself 
of possessing patriotic feelings or enlightened views and who 
exhorts his community to improve its condition from the plat- 
form or in the pages of a review without making himself an 
example for others to follow, is worse than a pedant and does 
more mischief than good. 

How unfortunate it is for our countrymen that they have no 
unity of purpose and disinterestedness in motive! How many 

_ these are who eulogize female education affect to feel for this 
desideration and even promise to promote its cause but how few 
are there who combine together to put the scheme into prac- 
tical shape. We shall give our scheme for the education of the 
Moslem girls in the earnest hope of receiving assistance from: 
those quarters, which have every means to render it effectual. 

The Bengal Government will we humbly hope, place a por- 
tion of the amount experimentally sanctioned by Sir John 
Lawrence Government the disposal of the Mahomedan commu- 
nity. The entire amount sanctioned by the Imperial Govern- 
ment cannot constantly with the impartial character of its policy, 
be expended on the education of the Hindoo Females. A por- 
tion of it ought to be applied to the benefit of their Mussulman. 
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sisters. The time has we believe not yet arrived for giving 
them instruction in a conmmon hall and under the same roof. 
The Hindoos have religious objection to the association of their 
girls with Mussulman girls. The Mussulman are not shackled 
by caste system but the very course of study which we propose 
for their girls, is at the outset a bar to their association with 
the Hindoo girls. With the money placed at the disposal of 
Mahomedan community we would open a female class in the 
Calcutta Madrassah. We select this as the fittest place for suition 
for various reasons. 

Besides possesing the advantage of a central position the 
“Company ka Madrissa” is still regarded by the Mussulman as 
an institution of great importance and dignity and as the only 
place where their children can receive proper education. We 
will be able to avail ourselves of the services of those already 
employed in the Madrissa and save all additional expenses which 
would otherwise be incurred. 

The “Infant class” attached to the institution to worse than: 
useless. 

It has all English elements, without English life. 

The boys who attend this class are hardly below 7, and are 
placed under a Hindoo teacher, the second master of the School 
who has not had the advantage of acquiring experience of the 
English system of training placed out of his element, he is 
neither useful to the class to which he has been deputed nor to 
his own class for which he draws his regular pay in the establi- 
shment. 

If the Government is not prepared to give an experienced 
European teacher for the Infant class we would recommend its 
abolition and amalgamation with the lower classes or formation 
of separate: classes under the two native assistants to the Infant 
class teacher. This will serve a double purpose. The higher 
classes will be better attended to the time of the boys of the 
«Infant class” more usefully employed in book study, and a 
saving of Rs. 30 per mensem effected. Instead of paying this 
sum to the second master as a deputation allowance, we would 
employ a part of it to remunerate the teacher, who has by our 
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arrangement additional labour thrown on him, and a part for 
the benefit of the female class. 

Having settled the question of finance the next point is, 
where are we to get teachers for the female class? We are 
aware that the Mussulmans have not the least objection to 
place their daughters under the tuition of male tcachers provided 
always they bear. a good and religious character. We would 
therefore, suggest the employment of the professors in the 
Arabic department for the female class. At present, we do 
not expect to have a large number of female pupils and even if 
their number becomes larger than what we anticipate, the profe- 
ssors already in employ can be conveniently made to take up 
the “Female class” without the slightest interference with their 
present duties. They break up their classes at 2, and the teachers 
at the Anglo Persian Department at 4 p.m. We would make the 
Arabic professors attend an hour more and then the difficulty 
would meet an easy solution. They cannot be dissatisfied with 
our arrangement as they have still a hour left in their favour. 

The last and most important question is as regards the 
character and nature of study. Persian is the chief language 
which we prescribe for the study of our female pupils. It is 
certain that in acquiring a popular knowledge of Persian, our 
girls will, of themselves and with a little assistance be able to 
acquire a good knowledge of Urdoo. We must carefully exclude 
all works of inventive imagination from the course of study. 
The books teaching moral precepts such as Sadi’s Gulistan 
(except chapter V ) Akheak-Mohseneen Paud-namahs by Sadi 
and Fareedoodeen, etc, may be conveniently introduced. The 
series of easy Urdoo and Persian books compiled by Major W. 
N. Lees, LL. D. are well adapted for the beginners Grammar, 
History of India, Elementary Geography and Arithmetic should 
for the present, form the different branches of study. Bengalee 
may be made an optional subject. Those who like may study 
that language. We would also teach the Mussulman girls useful 
needle-work. The Caliphs of olden time took a pride in earning 
their livelihood by the profits of their millinery-works, In atta- 
ching the qualities of piety, self-support and independence to 
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the character of the Emperor of Constantinople, the old Mussul- 
mans assure their children, with the veracity of a historian that 
His Majesty daily prepares a cap, sells it in the market and lives 
by its proceeds, the territorial income of the Emperor devoted 
being wholly for the benefit of the people who contribute their 
respective mites towards the accumulation of that income in the 
exchequer. This report however erroneous is sufficient to show 
the degree of importance which the Mussulmans attach to this 
useful branch of manual labour. 

It would be unfair, if not positively unjust, to confine the 
operation of our scheme to Calcutta alone. We would like to 
extend it to Hoogly, Moorshedabad and Dacca, the other three 
chief towns abounding with Mussulmans, If the Government 
sets apart for this purpose a fractional part of the large income 
of the extensive estate of the late Mirza Mahomed Mohseen at 
Hoogly, and if it uses its influence with the Nawab Nazim at 
Moorshedabad and Khojah Abdool Ghunee at Dacca, there 
would be no difficulty in giving a practical and wholesome effect 
to our scheme. We hope the Calcutta Mahomedan Literary 
Society will reduce to action their function “that they have com- 
bined together for the purpose of promoting to the best of their 
ability, the growth of an inclination on the part of the rising 
generation of the Mahomedans to share in the benefits of educa- 
tion and the means of general progress so freely held out by the 
British to all classes in the Empire”. We ask them not to 
leave the fair sex in ignorance and darkness, and themselves 
enjoy the monopoly of knowledge and light. And in behalf of 
the dumb millions, we respectfully solicit. Our Government not 
to allow the present enslaved state of the mind of the Moslem 
females to continue and not to turn a deaf ear to the calls of 
humanity and thereby fail to discharge its serious responsibility. 


1 April 1869 
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Another pernicious custom, which the Mussulmans of India 
have imitated from the Hindoos, is that which heads this letter. 

This custom does not obtain in Arabia, Persia, or Turkey 
and we do not know whether it has the complete and unqualified 
sanction of the Mahomedan Law. At all events we can confi- 
dently and positively assert that the Mahomedan lawyers, if they 
do not prohibit it once, never intended to encourage, infant 
marriage. 

Three essential elements are necessary to give validity to a 
Mahomedan marriage, which the shera regards not as a purely 
civil contract, but as intermediate between a civil and religious 
contract. The marriage must be performed with the consent of 
the two contracting parties, in the presence of at least two male 
witnesses (two females may be substituted for one male). The 
amount of dower may or may not then be specifically stated. As 
in ordinary contracts, the consent of the contracting parties 
might, under the shera, be obtained through their agents, the 
Mahomedan legislators simply for the sake of uniformity provi- 
ded that in the case of a marriage contract also, the necessary 
consent of the parties might be obtained through their agents. 
But the shera allows agents to act only when the principal are 
absent or are otherwise disqualified to give consent. Hence we 
believe the Mahomedan legislators provided that if the contract- 
ing parties to a marriage be minors, their natural guardians may 
act as their agents, and enter into the contract for them. They, 
however felt that their provision, though consistent with the 
general law of contract, was opposed to human nature, and 
accordingly gave the contracting parties liberty to revoke the 
marriage immediately on their attaining majority, Thus it is 
clear that they never intended to encourage infant marriages, or 
else they would have taken care to provide against other conceiv- 
able difficulties, and their ommission to do so clearly shows that 
they never imagined that the object which they had in making 
the law permissive, not compulsory, would be frustrated ; and 
that human nature will so much degrade itself as to abuse the 
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use of the contingency provided by the law for exceptional cases, 
To explain the difficulties which we intend to point out in a 
subsequent part, it will be necessary to consider for a little the 
law of dower or “den-mohur”. The etymological signification 
of the term is “charge for union”. The dower is not the effect of 
marriage, as was erroneously defined by a well-known Mussul- 
man at the meeting of the Bengal Social Association. Probably 
this wrong definition led another member of that Association to 
enquire whether any provision had been made by the Maho- 
medan legislators for obtaining a refund of the dower in case the 
wife deserted her husband. We should rather say that marriage 
is the effect of dower. The dower must be paid down first or its 
payment solemnly promised, to complete the union or the solem- 
nization of marriage. It is then a pre-paid bonus or a debt 
payable on demand. Its amount cannot be less than ten drims or 
five shillings. When it is a pre-paid bonus, it becomes the pecu- 
lium of the wife ; but when it is in the nature of an on-demand 
debt, and its liquidation is deferred the husband is presumed to 
hold it in trust for her. The question then is whether the natu- 
ral or testamentary guardian of a minor son is competent to con- 
tract such a debt for him or to pre-pay the bonus out of his, 
the minors estate and whether the guardian of a minor girl has 
legal authority to receive the pre-paid bonus for her to allow 
his brother-guardian to hold it in trust, till she becomes of age ? 
If this debt be not bending upon either party as incurred by the 
guardians other than that of clear and certain gain to the minors, 
the fruit of the liability, i:e; the marriage, cannot be supported 
by the Mahomedan Law. It then becomes a matter of evidence 
whether the minors have clear and certain gain, and the validity 
of the acts of the guardian is dependent on that question. 
Consider the question from another point of view. Ifthe 
parties directly interested in the marriage contract express their 
consent to it, immediately on their attaining, majority, but the 
husband in the same breath objects to the amount of dower 
fixed by his guardian, as too large and beyond his means, and 
the wife also object to it, as too small and unsuited to her rank, 
accomplishments and qualification can the marriage in either 
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case, stand good and valid? Again suppose the wife on or 
before the day of her attaining majority becomes non-compos- 
mentis, and the husband without repudiating the marriage on 
his becoming of age, chooses to continue his relationship with 
her and in the interval tries to effect a cure. Also suppose that 
after they had lived in this way for a series of years and had 
offspring, the wife is cured of the mental derangement, and 
immediately on the recovery of her senses, she seeks to obtain a 
dissolution of the marriage according to the option given to her 
by the shera. We must here observe that a Mahomedan wife 
cannot obtain a “Khala” (divorce) from her Mahomedan hus- 
band one day after her attaining majority, except by reason of 
-his change of faith, waging war against his sovereign etc. Were 
we to invert the case assumed by us, still our theory would hold 
good. The shera has not dealt with cases like these and the 
omission cannot be attributed to wilful neglect or incompre- 
hension. Certainly the Mahomedan Jurists are not open to the 
charge of omitting details ; on the contrary an enquirer, how- 
ever patient he may be, is too often tired of the minutiae and 
tedundances abounding in their treatise. 

Let us now turn to the examples set down by the Jurists 
themselves and the commentators. Mahomed married his favo- 
tite daughter Fatima when she was 15 years and 6 months 
old. Long before her marriage, the choice of her father had 
fallen upon one of his immediate followers Ally, but the pro- 
phet, the expounder of the Mahomedan Law, waited without 
any degree of apparent anxiety, simply for ascertaining the views 
of his daughter after she had become of age. We pass over to 
the next generation and find that when Ameer made a proposal 
to Ally to obtain the hand of his daughter Ame Kulsoom, the 
father of the bride expressed his approval subject to the consent 
of his daughter and the marriagé was eventually celebrated only 
when her consent had been obtained. Why did Ally wait to 
‘obtain the consent of his daughter and why did he not act 
according to the permissive law on the subject? Next we will 
travel from Arabia to India and see what a bigoted Mahomedan 
Emperor did. Aurungzebe often reminded his. daughter 
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Zeehoom-nessah of the teaching of the Koran, “Whosoever 
denieth the rite of marriage denieth Myself,” and gave her suffi- 
cient hints as tothe object that might be fit for his recommenda- 
tion. Upon this the sensible daughter showed a bashful and 
melancholy look indicative of some such expression as this, “I 
never deny the rite of marriage, but I am peculiarly unfortunate 
in not being able to find one to my liking.” At last the princess 
died a virgin, and the powerful Emperor whom the whole of 
India obeyed, never thought of taking the cruel benefit of the 
prerogative which the Shera permitted but did not compel him 
to exercise as a father and guardian. E 

We will not enter into a discussion as to the effects of early 
marriage. It is admitted on all hands that it checks the spon- 
taneous development of higher faculties and the healthy growth 
of society, We will, however notice one point in connection with 
this subject. The Mussulmans of Bengal haye not only imitated 
the Hindoo custom of marrying their children at an early age 
but go a little farther so as to defeat the requirements of the 
Mahomedan Law. Before marriage the guardian, or any friend, 
male or female of the bridegroom, is never allowed to see the 
bride. The guardian accompanied by his friends, follows the 
Hindoo practice of what is termed ‘seeing house and bride.” 

They make proposals about the marriage to the other side 
and take “shurbut’” and betel (which are given and taken when 
both sides approve of the match) in the outer apartment and 
on their return home express their satisfaction with the conduct 
of their host. 

That is all that the parents of the bridegroom care to learn. 
But the Hindoos invariably see the daughter and then make 
selection. This Mussulmans do not, or are not allowed to do. 
In fact, the whole bargain is made arbitrarily and recklessly, the 
vender aiming to ease himself by the removal of what he 
generally considers to be an encumbrance, and the vendee depen- 
ding on the “naseeb” of his son for the result of the speculation, 
Have we not from the contents of the Shera and the unmistaka- 
ble example of its early followers, made out a sufficient case 
against the continuance of the customs of baby-marriage ? 
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ABOUT THE VISIT OF AMEER OF 
AFGANISTAN TO INDIA 


The Ameer’s Principal agent will be Syud Noor Mahomed 
and he could not have a more cautious or disinterested adviser. 
Being a Syud he is connected with none of the Afgan cliques or 
Barukzye feuds. Dost Mahomed found the value of his coun- 
sels, and on that ruler’s death the Syud attached himself to 
Ameen Khan, the Governor of Kandahar. 

He strove in vain to prevent the war between that chief and 
Shere Ali in which the former lost his life and the latter his rea- 
son for a time. After the fatal battle of Kujhbaz the Syud 
retired to his native place ; but when the Ameer came to his 
senses and looked around for a trusty adviser, he was so struck 
by the wisdom and fidelity of Noor Mahomed that he asked 
him to join his cause. Led by a regard for the Ameer’s father 
the Syud reluctantly left his retreat, and in the Ameer’s service 
he has more than once submitted to the loss of all things. For 
a time he was our guest at Kurrachee and on the frontier, when 
forced to become a fugitive for his master’s sake, and he has 
a grateful recollection of the hospitality which we showed him. 
With this Syud at his side the Ameer is not likely to go wrong 
nor will the jealousy of the Barukzye lords be excited. If here- 
after when the country has been pacified, this astute minister 
can make a little Akbar out of Shere Ali, without alienating the 
nobles, the gain to humanity will be great. It will have the sym- 
pathy of the protecting power with him, it he sets very cautio- 
usly to work. 


6 May 1869 


THE MUSSULMAN MORSHED AND JEHAD 


There appears to exist some misapprehensions in the minds 
of Englishmen as to the avocations and character of a village- 
preacher generally called Morshed. Whatever may be the views 
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of the narrow-minded thinkers, it does not admit of any doubt 
that the change of the Moghul rule for that of the British has, 
on the whole been for the better. The majority of the people 
feel that the British rule has been a source of blessing to them. 
There does not and cannot exist any reasonable ground to 
apprehend that a Tetoo Meeah will some day or other spring up 
amongst the body of village preachers, whom sheer necessity 
alone compels to take upon themselves the unpleasant task of 
roving around the country and depending on the villagers for 
bread. In all his acts and instruction he is guided by the sole 
motive of pecuniary gain. When his plain words fail, he takes 
the assistance of the Koran, He often perverts the meaning, just 
to suit his purpose, His anxiety for the family whom he has 
left behind at home excites his feeling to such a degree that a 
foreigner, observing it, cannot but attribute it to sincere love 
of moral precepts and excusable vehemence. This excitement 
Subsists as long as the pocket remains empty, but the moment, 
it is filled up, it subsides. 

Our views in this matter are based upon personal observa- 
tion, they are not conjectural. We have conversed with a num- 
ber of wandering preachers and more closely with one, who is in 
the habit of visiting, at least once a year, the native country of 
the writer. This unfortunate man was brought up in the Calcutta 
Madrissah, where we had in our boyhood, seen him, though not 
with that degree of curiosity with which we have latterly observ- 
ed his movements. The very education which he had received, 
made him totally unfit for any work other than that he has 
undertaken to do. The district Cazeeship and law officership 
being abolished, he has no career open to him. At first he tried 
his hands in speculation, but he was not well up in accounts and 
his scanty means eventually compelled him to give up this 
business. Well he must live—but live how ? His Arabic unasso- 
ciated with a knowledge of the language of the rulers, was of no ` 
use to him. He hit upon religion and commenced preaching in 
a metropolitan mosque but this did not pay him. The citizens 
were advanced enough to be able to refute his novel doctrines, 
Failing in the intellectual city, he turned his attention towards 
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rude villages, where his attempt to earn a livelihood proved 
somewhat successful. We have heard his sermons and always 
found that they are shaped to suit the occasion and the taste of 
the audience, and have for their aim not so much to reform the 
ignorant rustics as to have his hands crossed with silver. For 
instance, on the day of ‘Eed’ following those of fasts, he would 
-dwell upon the necessity of giving alone to the indigent, without 
which the Good Acts:done during the Rumzan month found no 
access to Heaven, but remained half-way between the nether 
world and the seat of perpetual felicity, and hint that any Arabic 
scholar, who might then happen to be in the village, had a prio- 
rity of claim and preferential right to such alms (kafara). The 
oath of allegiance, if we may use the expression, which the 
Morshed administered upon his Moorsed or disciple, before 
admitting him to the order to which he belongs or pretends to 
belong runs thus—‘“Repent! Repent for all sins ! God forgive 
all my sins ! I, son of—do hereby solemnly declare that I shall, 
to the best of my ability, carry out the commandments of God, 
as reyealed through His true prophet Mahomed, and remain a 
faithful servant of my Morshed Mowlovee—disciple of Mow- 
lovee—, and of none else, on the distinct understanding of my 
remaining faithful to him and his acting as media far between 
myself and the true prophet on the day of judgement.” 

Mark the words in italics, and also take into consideration 
the threatening way in which the Morshed keeps them from be- 
coming adherents to any other Morshed— “God would punish 
them, as if they had been guilty of adultery.” As soon as the 
oath has been administered and an entry made in the register, 
our Morshed calls the new disciples singly and separately and 
whispers to the fortunate man whom he has been pleased to 
call—“I will teach you hereafter so many things that would en- 
able you to go to heaven and to prosper in this world. Don’t 
tell others of my promise to you and of what I instruct you by 
the order of God communicated to me in my last night’s dream.” 
Heseems to have marked you out as His favourite creature. For 
the present —I desire you to read one thousand times silently the 
“Hoo-ul-azeez (The Beloved) at the termination of each prayer- 
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When you are sufficiently up in this thing, I will tell you some- 
thing more. Keep this very secret.” We have, in the foregoing 
passage, sketched out the character of an ordinary Mussul prea- 
cher. Most of the preachers abounding in India are half-educa- 
ted and poor, have no influence in the proper signification of 
the term and live on the charity of others. We admit that, in 
view of obtaining bread, they carry their enthusiasm to an 
unreasonable and objectionable extent and teach monstrous 
doctrines but we can never persuade ourselves to believe in the 
slightest degree that these so-called moral teachings which have, 
in most instances, no foundation except perhaps in the brain of 
the delusive reformer, and are not traceable to any recognized 
and accepted authority, will ever be able to rouse the Mussul- 
mans to combined and united action, and ultimately bring about 
a revolution in the political and ecclesiastical empire of India. 
The works of mischievous imagination the productions of eccen- 
tric minds couched in sonorous and musical Arabic, and divul- 
ged amidst darkness and ignorance, can never have the sympathy 
of the people or command respect in their eyes, The other day 
we were told by an American Missionary gentleman that a 
Fyzabad Khateeb preached the doctrine of “Spread thy religion 
by sword,” We ourselves have heard similar and other novel 
doctrines, but tried in vain to connect them with any authentic 
authority. Whatever may be the material of which these formu- 
las are made up, the only question of importance with which 
we have to deal is—is a Jehad possible in this nineteenth century 
or on any distant date ? Of course we answer in the negative 
and we have our own reasons for it. 

Of the thirty millions of Mussulman residents in India, 4 
large number belong to the Turk race and a very small to the 
Mogul or Pathan race. The former are weak, luxurious and 
unenergetic, the latter robust, hardy passionate and vindictive. 
The geographical aspect and climate of the country have contri- 
buted not a little to change the original characters of both the 
races. A large number of the resident Mussulmans are again 
descendants of early converts. Thus we have three heteroge- 
neous elements in the Mussulman population of the vast empire 
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of India. Can these three elements effectually co-operate toge- 
ther ? But let us examine the part played by each element singly 
when Mahomedanism was in the zenith of power and glory. 
The Turks from Mohalleb-bin Ali Sofaria down to Humayoon 
(we wish to avoid the error into which English historians have 
fallen by designating the house of Baber a “Mogul” dynasty) 
and the Mogul Ghengis Khan—who visited and made plunder 
or conquests in India had for their object not the promulgation 
of Islamism but the acquisition of new territories and wealth. 
But thanks to God, the nomadic condition of the Mussulmans 
here has passed away ; they have become settled residents and 
their general character as we understand, is against all supposi- 
tion of their rising against Government in the certain hope of 
being utterly ruined. 

Suppose for a moment the disciples make a supposition which 
is irrational in the face of it and utterly inconsistent with our 
past experience. Indeed, a soonnee would more readily join the 
Christians than he would with a sheah, and an Ahmedee would 
more quickly co-operate with a Wahabee than with either of 
those two sects. 

In a religious war there must be common cause of action, a 
common end, and common means for accomplishing that end. 
These however do not and will not exist in India. The intelli- 
gent class feel that the British rule has been a decided improve- 
ment upon all previous rules and are conscious that a jehad is 
allowed to be waged against the Kafirs or those who have no 
faith in divine revelation, only at Darul-Islam (seat of Maho- 
medan Government) and not at Darul-Harub (seat of heathen 
Government). The Christians do not come under the class of 
Kafir in the legitimate signification of the term, and even if they 
did come, still what is or can be the common cause for a general 
rise? Indeed Mussulmans had a better cause for dissatisfaction 
and rise at the time of Akbar, whose policy of religious neutra- 
lity was carried so far as to undermine Islamism directly, openly 
and unscrupulously. 

The illiterate class equally feel the advantage of the British 
rule, and have certainly more care for immediate benefit than 
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for distant and wild hopes. The mind of the people, too, is not 
hot upon any change, Ask any Mussulman whether he would 
like to live under the Russians, if they ever succeed in establish- 
ing their power in India, and he would without any hesitation 
answer in the negative. In short, there do not exist nor will 
ever exist, any common cause common end, sufficient resources, 
accessible means’ reasonable opportunity, inseparable political 
unity or general inclination for a jehad in India. 

13 May 1869 


THE NEGLECTED MUSSULMANS 


Acute observers cannot overlook the startling fact of the 
vast disproportion between the numbers of the Mussulmans 
and the Hindoos in the University lists, and the appointments 
weekly gazetted by the Bengal Government. But it is only the 
interested few who are able to rightly trace the cause. 

Year after year passes away and nothing is done to remoye 
them. On the contrary the scandal is growing more and more 
and we do not know where it is to end. Superficial observers will, 
we believe, say that the causes entirely lie at our own door. 

That may be true partly but not wholly otherwise it would 
be conceding all cleverness and all honours, such as the Univer- 
sity alone can bestow, to the fortunate Gazetted men. As re- 
gards the subordinate executive service the whole thing seems 
to turn on a single pivot. It is the old Hindoostanee adage :— 
“Bring a patron and then eat loaves and fishes.” Publish this 
in golden letters but for Heaven’s sake don’t deceive the poor 
“Umedar’, If he has no interest or if he is not to be judged 
by his qualifications tell him plainly that he has no chance of 
success. But do not tell him “your letter has been duly laid be- 
fore His Honour for consideration”. These delusive words, and 
with them the charm of the official etiquette, fill the new expec- 
tant’s mind with hope, but he is little conscious that before the 
letter “on Her Majesty’s service only” reached him, his fate had 
been decided by the clearing of the rubbish basket. 
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It cannot be denied that the Bengal Government has admit- 
ted a very small number of the Mussulmans into the Subordinate 
executive administration during the last 8 or 10 years and that 
the fortunate few have mostly been admitted in consideration 
of their being brothers-in-law, sons-in-law, sons and brothers of 
some luminary “Bahadoor” or favourites of Mofussil Hakims. 

One may naturally ask it want of ‘interest’ in the Mussul- 

` mans is the chief cause why the number of their admissions into 
the subordinate executive service has fallen much below the rea- 
sonably expected minimum. What is the reason that the number 
of their admissions into the judicial line, where merit alone can 
enter, has, of late, been similarly insignificant ? We do not find 
much fault with the High Court's circular regarding the appoint- 
ment of B. L.s only to the judicial line, though it would, under 
the present state of affairs, be desirable to open the field to non- 
University men also. But the same facilities which have been 
given to the Hindoos, have not been given to the Bengal Mussul- 
mans, to prosecute their studies to the final college course, and 
this accounts for their short-comings in the University examina- 
tions. In these examinations, English has the same value as the 
second language. But in how many Zillah schools is Urdu taught 
for the benefit of the Mahomedan pupils studying there ? Com- 
pelled to swallow as much Bengalee as they are best able to do 
they find their position at the examination, disadvantageous es- 
pecially in answering question like these which we take at ran- 
dom “Who was Shatrooghono who Kekoie, and give an account 
of them as given in the Ramayana 7” True, Mussulman parents 
invariably teach their sons a little bit of Urdu before sending 
them to schools, but their antiquarian method of teaching be- 
comes of no use afterwards, There are numerous aided Verna- 
cular (Bengalee) schools for Hindoo lads to prepare themselves 
in Bengalee, but there is not one maktub in"Lower Bengal for our 
boys to learn Urdu, at least not one in which Government takes 
the slightest interest. In the absence of any systematic prepara- 
tion in or out of school in Urdu, the Mahomedan lads who take 
it up, as the second language, are equally placed in a disadvanta- 
geous position. It iso wonder, then, that Hindoo lads should 
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carry away almost all scholarships and that Mahomedan lads, 
embarrassed by despairs or poverty, generally fail to join any 
college. Now that Arabic has been associated with Urdu, and 
Sanskrit with Bengalee, they will be in a worse position still. 
Government has taken prompt measures to open Sanskrit classes 
in all Zillah Schools but poor Mahomedans have again been neg- 
lected, Is there none to take care of them Her Majesty's loyal 
subjects? Government ought, on the principal of aided Verna- 
cular (Bengalee) schools to establish, or encourage the establish- 
ment of aided Urdu schools in the interior for the benefit of 
Mahomedan children. If Government were once to express its de- 
sire to encourage them, the Mussulman villages such as Baseer- 
hat, Unneorpore, Fatteh Sing, Islamabad, Mahamedshai etc., 
would we are sure, make the best use of the royal liberality and 
turn it to their own advantage. It requires only some official to 
guide them in their acts, and there would be no difficulty in the 
settlement of the preliminary conditions. These schools will con- 
fine themselves to the preparation of our boys for Zillah Schools, 
where classes for Arabic should be opened if a sufficient number 
of boys declare their intention of studying it, as the second 
language. Scholarships should be awarded to aided Urdu 
schools, and the holders of them compelled to join the Mudri- 
šsah to prosecute higher studies. The necessity of such a step will 
be apparent when we state, on the one hand, the Mussulman pre- 
fer Arabic to Sanskrit from social as well as religious considera- 
tion, and on the other that, deprived of any training in Persian 
in the early part of their life, the Mahomedan lads are compel- 
led to join Hindoo schools where they experience too much di- 
fficulty in competing on equal terms with the Hindoo lads in 
Bengaleeand Sanskrit. The next recommendation which we have 
to make, is a slight alteration of the scholarship rule. The scho- 
larships belonging to the Mudrissah should be thrown open fot 
competition among ‘the Mahomedan candidates only. The suc- 


cessful Mussulman junior scholars from any school may get 


them, if they agree, to join the Mudrissah to study for the First 


Arts examination. This arrangement will ensure to the Mudri- 


‘ssah a tolerably good supply of boys and place Mahomedan un- 
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dergraduates on an equal footing with their Hindoo comrades, 
in the University examinations. A third point is the lamentable 
want of proper accommodation in the presidency towns for our 
boys to prosecute higher studies. 

None feels this want more than the gentlemen in the Mofu- 
ssil. All are not able to keep separate establishment and incur 
heavy expenses for their children. Those who can afford to 
do all these, have at present, little inclination to qualify their 
sons for Government service—the only consideration for educa- 
tion among them—for either they do not want it or are too san- 
guine of their influence in high quarters. It is the middle-class 
who want a boarding school for the children. We have a little 
bit of it in the Mudrissah. Arabic students coming from the 
Mofussil are each allowed to have a separate room for board 
in the school premises, The want may be greatly supplied by 
the extension of the boon to all students, Anglo-Arabic as well 
as purely Arabic from the Mofussil. The resident Moonshee may 
be conveniently employed to look after the moral character 
of the boys and everything connected with their necessities and 
convenience. None will grumble at an additional charge on this 
head. This experiment if tried will not only succeed but result 
-in immense good. We hope we will be pardoned if we conclude 
this part of our subject with a piece of advice to the Maho- 
medan Literary Society and its Secretary. Before you spend 
money in shows at the Town Hall and publication of self landa- 
tory reports and essays, prepare your less fortunate co-religio- 
nists to understand and appreciate their value. It is for you 
to judge whether, instead of spending money for the above 
purposes, it would not be proper for the present to apply it in 
furtherance of the landable movements we have advocated above. 

Which is better, to satisfy the idle curiosity of great men, 
be they English Peers or Hindoostanee Nawabs, or to reclaim 
fallen brethren ? 

There is yet a fourth point, The rule of the High Court 
Tequiring each candidate for a pleadership to produce a Matri- 
culation certificate and another certificate showing that he has 
attended law lectures for three successive years, is regarded by 
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the Arabic students of the Mudrissah as tantamount to their 
wholesale exclusion from the Mofussil bar. It is fair that this 
rule should be relaxed in their favour. They are most willing 
to pass through the same ordeal as other candidates, but what 
they want is a relaxation in their favour of the preliminary 
conditions. The Government cannot fairly deny this request. 
They leave no career open to them, and if this concession be not 
made in their favour, Government must either tell them to retire 
for ever or encourage them to rove round the country on so- 
called religious missions, which as we have showed in a recent 
paper, are not works of love but of necessity with them. Those 
are the wants of the Mussulman of Lower Bengal. Unless steps 
are taken to supply them, they would whenever left by the 
North-Western Mussulmans in the back ground as they are under 
the present circumstances very likely to be, be reduced to insig- 
nificance or compelled to emigrate one and all to the North-West 
to maintain their social status and avoid the worst results of the 
honest indignation which they are sure to feel in consequence 
of their own degradation in the race of advancement with the 
Hindoos. 


10 June 1869 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MUSSULMANS 


Movements like those made in the North-West ate much 
wanted in Bengal for the diffusion of European arts and sciences 
among its inhabitants, especially the Mussulmans whose means 
of access to them are, at present not very easy. Their poverty, 
ignorance and helpless state should be a source of annuity no 
less to them than to the power which rules over them. The one 
has the inclination but not the means of accomplishment, the 
other the reverse of that. We could have understood the educa- 
tional policy of Government, had that policy been uniform as 
regards all the nations whom providence has placed under its 
care ; but when, on one hand, we sce that it has been expending 
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state money for the benefit of the Hindoos, without any scruple, 
nay, even feeling not the least hesitation in taking advantage of 
Wakf property for promoting the cause of that alien race —alien 
so far as the intention and religious persuasion of the donors 
are concerned—and when we, on the other hand perceive that 
teachers rejected by experienced Principals of Hindoo schools 
are deliberately sent to the only metropolitan institution set 
apart for our boys and the institution itself gradually fading 
away for want of proper encouragement and support, we confess 
our attempt to get any intelligible explanation of this one-sided 
policy becomes fruitless. But we are quite sure that, if the matter 
were properly represented to our kind rulers they would by no 
means allow the partial policy to continue and lower themselves 
in the estimation not only of the Asiatics but of the continental 
powers also. They must laugh at the thoughtless suggestion 
which is often made here, that the language and religion of 
the Mohamedans, and with them, their mental culture either 
through their mother tongue or any other foreign language, are 
one day sure to contribute to the total annihilation of the 
British Power in India. Should any local disturbance—it is 
madness to speak about annihilation—ever take place, that would 
be the direct result of the ignorance of the people and the 
heart burning caused by the advancement of their rivals, and the 
blame would then be not on them but on their rulers. 

We are by no means slow to appreciate the value of the ad- 
vantages placed by Government at the doors of our fellow sub- 
jects, wHo are by far the richest portion of the population, and 
having their wants amply supplied are naturally heedless of the 
movement the necessity of which is much felt by us. Our posi- 
tion, means and resources do not admit of the possibility of our 
taking any independent action with any hopeful result. It cer- 
tainly therefore becomes the duty of the state guardian to lend 
us a helping hand. This duty becomes the more imperative, 
when we observe that the system of education adopted by us 
with the tacit consent of Government, is not only imperfect and 
unwholesome but also, in its results, unbecoming of us, as 
once the rulers of a mighty empire and followers: of a religion 
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much akin to christianity and of the English nation, as civili- 
zed and christian rulers. All intellectual training should aim at 
a higher end, and until that end is gained by that training, it 
does not deserve to be called so. We have more than once 
shown that we have imitated a good number of barbarous cus- 
toms from the early inhabitants, and that they are wholly foreign 
to Islamism, much more to christian civilization. 

If our boys are to receive any education at all, it must be of 
such a nature as would enable them to get rid of these at once ; 
or else, there is danger the wisest and most prudent course for 
Britain would be to shut up its doors from us altogether. But 
far from it, she has an onerous duty to discharge, a sacred missi- 
on to perform and to do this, she cannot in our humble opinion 
overlook the subsequent hints. We have three distinct channels 
to quench our thirst for knowledge and they supply us with im- 
perfect and unwholesome drink. é 

Before we proceed to suggest remedial measures, it is necess- 
ary for us to examine the construction of the channels, which we 
for the sake of brevity, denominate the Maktub, thè Jageer and 
the Badshahee. 

The Maktub is something like the Goorro Mohashoy’s Pat- 
shala. A well-to-do Mussulman in a village employs an 
Ustadjee to give instruction in Persian reading and Bengalee wri- 
ting to his children and with them to those of the poor villagers, 
cultivators, blacksmith, pot-makers, etc. The course of study 
pursued there consists in the reading (not the understanding) of 
the last chapter of the Koran, a few easy Persian books and Ben- 
galee arithmetic. The gentleman who employs the teacher gene- 
rally pays him 1 to 2 Rs. and the contributions made by the 
parents of other children at the rate of 1 to 2 annas per head 
come up to a like sum. His average pay then is Rs. 4 per month. 
There is hardly one Mussulman village in which there are not 
two or three primary schools of this nature. No inspector has 
ever visited them, none ever thought of amalgamating them into 
one and extending the grant-in-aids rules. After finishing the 
course in the Maktub, the clever fellows become bankers, tuh- 
seeldars, teachers, reformers in the rudest part of a village. But 
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such of them as have a desire to further prosecute their study, 
and have no means or influence or bare faced shamelessness to 
take up the above avocations, set out for the town, either by 
stealth or by the reluctant permission of their guardians, rove 
about from street to street, take refuge during the night in a 
mosque, and at last after much trouble, secure a Jageer in the 
house of a Khansamah or Jemadar. Infinite is their joy and true 
is the proverb—“<f there be a famine, still leave not the town !” 

What is this Jageer worth ? Two meals in twenty-four hours 
and a future hope. We have witnessed some of these meals served 
up to number of the Jageerdars, and may we be spared such a 
miserable sight again! If the Khansamah or Jemadar has a 
marriageable daughter and covets social advancement, he takes 
interest in his Jageerdar admits him into the Badshahee Madri- 
ssah, pays his necessary expenses, and promises to use his influ- 
ence with Barra saheb, to secure for him a deputy magistrateship 
or a writership in the High Court, or a sub-inspectorship. How 
useful they prove in their after life! It is upon the conduct of 
these men that the whole nation is abused their very language 
and religion assailed. But what is the case with the Jageerdars 
who have no Khansamah or Sahib’s Duftree to befriend them ? 
They become Mowazans in a mosque or readers of the Koran 
in a graveyard, or they live by actual begging. 

Amidst all these difficulties, they travel to Collingah early in 
the morning, read a few Arabic books with the students of the 
Badshahee Madrissah and devote about ten to twelve years to 
this short of study. The number of these unfortunate men is 
very great and most of them come from Eastern Bengal. 

Picture the amount of mischief they do or are allowed to do 
in consequence of their poverty and desolate condition, and in 
the name of so-called education and religion ! 

. We now proceed to consider the third channel—the Bad- 
shahee Madrissah which is acknowledged to be under the direct. 
control of Government. We would at once recommend the app- 
ointment of a committee of inquiry composed of an experienced | 


Principal or Inspector of schools, an Anglo-Oriental scholar of 


note, and one or two Mohamedan gentlemen, who have pro- 
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bably felt the wants of, and are aware of the abuses in, the 
Madrissah of Calcutta. Judge from the sequel, if it is not truly 
Badshahee. It has an ill-paid Principal who being engaged in 
other departments has no time even to visit the institution once 
in the course of a day. His weekly or at the most bi-weekly, arri- 
val is announced by the Chaprasee. A large retinue of resident 
moonshees etc. follow him as far as the library room, where he 
sits for a quarter of an hour passes orders on the boys’ applica- 
tion for leave, attends to the office business and then goes away. 
If it is the beginning of a month, he hastens to the headmaster, 
who immediately comes down from the platform whispers a few 
words to him or hands over to him a report of the examination 
he has recently held of all the classes. Disgusted with this sort of 
unpleasant work—a work which brings no khoshnam or badnam 
in official quarters—some of the able masters have left the insti- 
tution and others, who have chosen tocontinue, want experience 
or knowledge of the vernacular are incapable of securing any 
other employment or are rejected by other institutions. The 
arrangement too, is singular. One man is paid Rs, 210 to teach 
A. B. C. and another Rs. 100 to teach the Entrance course. The 
vernacular is almost neglected, Urdu and Bengalee are we un- 
derstand, taught for two hours in the course of a week, Exerci- 
ses in translation are corrected by the Vernacular teachers, with- 
out understanding one syllable of the English and by the English 
teacher without understanding one syllable of the vernacular. 
From the Arabic department all useful books are carefully ex- 
cluded. A correct understanding of the Koran and other books. 
on Mohamedan Law would at once enable our boys to perceive 


the illegality of polygamy, infant marriages and a host of other 
ct the lawful influences of the 


ghui-shera customs to countera 
traditional religion, to get over the tide against widow marriage 
ete. We do not understand why the authorities have denied them 


the opportunity of proving useful members of Society. Surely 
the ‘neutral’ policy of Government will not be compromised 
by the introduction of these books nor will the cause of chris- 


tianity suffer rather it will gain by it. 
There is absolute need for reform, to carry out which money 
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is required. Amalgamate the two departments of the Madrissah 
and the Collingah Branch school into one and there will be am- 
ple funds to employ an able staff of teachers and an experienced 
Principal. Government ought to maintain a college at Hoogly 
out of its exchequer just as it does in other districts. The co- 
religionists of Mirza Mohamed Mohsen ought not to be allowed 
to starve for want of funds and the profits of his estate appro- 
priated, contrary to his wishes to alien purposes which we sub- 
mit, have on public grounds, a demand on the state and not on 
the private charity of an individual. 

29 July 1869 


THE EDUCATION OF THE MAHOMEDANS 


The instructions given by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
to the Committee which is now investigating “the present condi- 
tion and management of the Calcutta Madrissa as an educational 
institution for Mahomedans,” are so detailed and comprehen- 
sive that we may with confidence anticipate thorough reform. 
The oldest of the Government Colleges in India, having been 
established by Warren Hastings, the Madrissa has always been 
the most useless. Since Bengal first received a Lt. Governor this 
college has been the despair of educationists, Official after offi- 
cial has reported on its mismanagement, but in vain, till at last 

_ defalcations in its funds and rumours as to the peculiar pecuni- 
ary relations of some of its staff, have created a scandal which is 
a formal investigation alone can wipe out or establish. The Ma- 
drissa has had scholarly Principals who have themselves urged 
reform. But its organization has been so faulty, the successive 
Governments of Bengal have been so variable in their policy and 
the Educational Department has been so fond of ease, that the 
college is believed to have become hopelessly demoralized. 

Mr. Grey’s instructions refer to both education and manage- 
ment : In the Arabic department the attention of the committee 
has been directed particularly to the qualification required from. 
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candidates for admission, the organization of the classes, the 
course of instruction prescribed the system of scholarship and 
the arrangements for the annual examinations and the award of 
Scholarships and prizes. In the Anglo-Persian department the 
committee will report on the causes of the failure of the college, 
school and infant school classes ; on the condition of the Branch 
School, on the duties, nominal and actual of the Resident 
Munshi and Munshi the manner in which their duties are perfor- 


K _ med and the need of retaining such officers on the nature of the 


control exercised over the teachers generally, their qualification, 
hours and regularity of attendance, on the position of the 
Principal in relation to the Professor and Head Master and the 
several departments of the institution and on the condition and 
management of the Library. The somewhat curious details of the 
pecuniary relation between some of the college staff will doubt- 
less be discovered when the committee report on the office arran- 
gements in regard particularly to; the duties of the Head Clerk, 
and the supervision exercised over him, the circumstances atten- 
ding the defalcations of the late Head Clerk and the reason why 
the matter was not brought to the notice of Government. The 
committee finally have been asked to submit suggestions for the 
general improvement of the Madrissa, “with the view of adapting 
it to the present requirement of the Mahomedan community of 
Bengal.” We trust that a similar enquiry will be made into the 
state of the Hoogly Madrissa and the appropriation of the funds 
left by Mahomed Mohsin who. endowed it. Mr. Monteath in his 
note on the state of education in India in 1865-66 brought this 
question before the Government of India, but nothing further 
has been done. In the year 1865-66 out of 475,401 at school in 
Bengal, the North-Western provinces, Punjab, Bombay and 
-Madras 85,757 or 18 percent were Mussulmans, The proportion 
in the lower schools was much greater than in the higher. , The 
Calcutta Madrissa in 1867-68 contained 71 students each of 
whom cost Government Rs. 274 a year, while only Rs. 284 was 
paid as fees. In the Hoogly Madrissa only 30 students were 


taught free, from the endowment at a cost of Rs. 101 each. 


The policy of Warren Hastings eighty years ago has to be 
21212 i 
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repeated now. We have no sympathy with those who would 
pamper any race or humour the prejudices of any religious com- 
munity, by specially spending public money upon them, or 
fostering such antipathy as seems to exist between the educated 
Hindoo and Mussulman. But we would not have opened our 
columns to a temperate statement of Mussulman grievances if 
we did not believe that is both just and politically expedient to 
take special means for bringing the Mussulmans up to the edu- 
cational level of the Hindoos. If the Mussulmans enjoy an un- 
fair advantage, in the continued use of an artificial tongue like 
Oordoo as the court language among a population ten times 
their number and possessing a vernacular like Hindee, it must 
be confessed that everything else is against them, Enlightenment 
is the best foe of fanaticism and treason. If the Mussulmans will 
not study English side by side with the Hindoos in the Govern- 
ment and aided school so much the worse for them. But we 
ought at least to give them their own by making the Calcutta 
and Hoogly Madrissas efficient, and by trying there the experi- 
ment which succeeded on so great a scale at Cordova and Bagh- 
dad of teaching the literature, the science and the philosophy of 
Europe through their classical and vernacular tongues. 


19 August 1869 


THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL 


The Telegraph informs us that the Nawab Nazim of Bengal 
has asked the Secretary of state to indemnify him for the expen- 
diture incurred during his minority by Colonel Torrens, and that 
his Highness ‘intends to proceed by petition of right to recover 
an alleged treaty claim.” As to the former grievance it is un- 
doubted that, when a minor, the Nawab was wronged, but whe- 
ther Government can be made responsible for the acts of Colonel 
Torrens and his subordinates we very much doubt. If, inequity, 
it be shown that Government is responsible the fullest amends 
should be made at any cost. The treaty rights doubtless refer 
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to the claim which the Nawab has always advanced to what is 
known as the Nizamat Deposit Fund. That fund, which exsist 
only on paper consists of lapses of persons given to members of 
the Moorshedabad family in addition to the very large personal 
income which the Nawab has always enjoy To much lapses 
the Nawab has not a shadow of right, but the cases of the 
Mysore grant and the conversion of Mysore into native territory 
show that, in England, the question is not one of right but of 
the lavish expenditure of money on unscrupulous agents. This 
“petition of right” will have to be very narrowly watched by the 
taxpayers of India for, if we mistake not, it involves something 
like a million sterling of public money. The accounts we receive 
of the conduct of the Nawab Nazim in England are anything but 
favourable. The officer-in-charge of his Highness must feel the 
difficulties of his position very acutely. It appears to us that 
when Government places a British officer in the position of 
Governor General’s Agent in India, or bear-leader at Home, it 
is bound not to extend the responsibilities of that officer beyond 
the limits of the support it is prepared to afford him. Common 
fairness demands this. But in too many cases the officer is 
made responsible for the follies and vices of the native prince 
while he is denied all means of controlling him. There have 
been already two notable instances of this at Moorshedabad. 
In one the Hon’ble Mr. Leslie Melville, then Governor General 
Agent having been in common with all the ladies and gentlemen 
of the station grossly insulted with foul-mouthed abuse by the 
late Nazim (then in a state of intoxication) recommended in the 
strongest manner that the Government should mark its displea- 
sure for this unatoned outrage, by withholding permission for 
the offender to make an excursion, and refusing the grant to 
enable him to do so. The Government of the day had the in- 
credible weakness to desire that this gross affront should be 
passed over without notice. On this Mr. Melville immediately 
resigned. In the other instance is being found advisable by the 
entourage of the present Nazim to break off intercourse between 
him and the then Governor General’s Agent Colonel Mackenzie, 
who had obtained such influence over His Highness as to defeat 
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their designs, they persuaded their weak-minded master to 
affront him officially by refusing to see him according to appo- 
intment, and by also refusing the usual return visit as any apo- 
logy. He then defied Government by displacing the Diwan 
Nizamut. Instead of supporting the representative of Govern- 
ment by withholding the Nazim’s stipend for want of the coun- 
tersignature of the Diwan, which would at once have brought 
the Nazim to his senses, the Government after many months 
delay confirmed the Diwan in his position but withdrew the 
Agent on the plea that he could not be expected to exert any 
beneficial influence over the Nazim for the future. 

Immediately the Nazim’s pernicious European adviser quitted 
his side (thinking the game won) his victim showed his real fee- 
lings by rushing to the house of the retiring Agent to express his 
grief at his departure and his conviction that he was losing his 
best friend. The quarrel has continued ever since with the Agents 
who have followed, and the Nazim and his affairs have gone 
downhill at an accelerating pace, so that from a prosperous and 
respectable condition he is now hopelessly involved in debt. 
This verifies the words of one of the ablest Members of Council 
to Lord Elgin that “if Government had only afforded Colonel 
Mackenzie due support, all the subsequent complications and 
trouble would have been avoided.” Colonel Mackenzie was 
pronounced by Government to have ‘done no more than his 
duty”, why then was not his influence upheld ? 

To require an officer to keep an ignorant and weak native 
prince from evil courses without giving him some means of 
contro], is to require him to ride a vicious horse without bit or 
bridle. Colonel F. P. Layard has known the Nazim from his 
boyhood and has perhaps more influence over him than any 
other European gentleman, but no more moral influence can 
overcome the temptations of vicious parasites, and self-interested 
intriguers over a weak-minded sensualist. We only trust that 
Colonel Layard will not be allowed to be a third victim to the 

' folly of his charge and the weakness of Government. 
24 February 1870 
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THE MAHOMEDAN REVIVAL IN EASTERN ASIA 


Since the Indian Mutiny the greatest fact in the history of 
Asia has been the triumph of the Mussulman over the Budhist 
in Eastern Toorkistan and Western China at the very time when 
the Russian has, with a handful of troops, obtained supremacy 
over the three Khahatis of Central Asia and the Czar is ruling 
from Samarkund. If we look only at the country watered by 
the Jaxartes and Oxus with events in which the Indo-Russian 
discussion has made us so familiar, we must declare that the 
spell of the Prophet of Arabia has been broken. There, as in 
every other country of Asia, once the seat of mighty empires 
and the source of savage irruptions on Europe, we see only deca- 
dence. But if beginning at the Eastern border of Asiatic Russia 
we proceed almost to Peking itself, we shall find that some fifty 
millions of Mussulmans have, in the past eight years achieved 
independence for themselves and now hold territories vaster 
in extent than the whole of British India. Either fact by itself 
would be remarkable enough—the Russians in Samarkund the 
successful revolt of the Mussulmans against their Chinese 
masters. But that both should have been simultaneous and that 
both should have been accomplished in from six to eight years, 
is so surprising as to demand a careful study of the facts, which 
as yet are to be found only in Russian documents inaccessible 
to the general reader. 

With the Mahomedan revival in that portion of Eastern 
Toorkistan to which we now give the name of Kashgaria, our 
readers are familiar. There after driving out the Chinese from 
Altyshuhr—the land of the six cities now Dyetyshuhr, the circuit 
of seven cities —Yakoob Beg, and adventurer driven forth from 
*Kokund by the Russian advance, has founded a settled and even 
powerful Government under the title of the Attaligh-Ghazee 
the modern Attila, Last January saw his ambassador dining 
in Government House side by side with the Arab minister of 
Hyderabad, Sir Salar Jung, Mr. Forsyth will, in a few days, reach 
Yarkund on a return mission of goodwill, and an alliance bet- 
ween this potentate and the English will be cemented, as in Afga- 
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nistan. Traders will pass to and fro, as Mr. Shaw and hun- 
dreds of natives have already done and it may be said that 
Kashgaria will depend upon India for its tea—and something 
more. 

Russian competition with us in that market would seem to 
be almost hopeless. But Kashgaria at the widest forms hardly a 
third of the vast expanse to which we generally apply the term 
Eastern Toorkistan. The rest, omitting uninhabitable desert and 
mountain range is composed of the Russian district of Semire- 
chensk and of Dzungaria. Semirechensk has been gradually 
created since the year 1844 out of provinces which the Chinese 
were themselves unable to’hold. Before the advance into Ko- 
kund and Bokhara gave a political interest to that part of the 
Russian progress, we used occasionally to call attention to the 
annexation of Chinese territory on the side both of Semirechensk 
and Mongolia. Even Dzungaria is no longer Chinese however 
and its complete absorption by the Czar is only a question of 
time. Indeed it will be seen that although we do well to be 
jealous of the movement, which has stopped short only at Afga- 
nistan and threatens to trouble India from ithe Himalayas, it 
would be a gain to humanity as well as to Russia and it would 
have no evil influence on our political system in Asia, if the 
Russian frontier marched with that of China proper at Hansu- 
The same geographical and political circumstances which make 
it likely that India will monopolise the markets of Kashgaria, 
justify us not only in believing but in hoping that Russia will 
make a highway by the rivers and lakes and roads of Dzungaria 
for her direct trade with North-Western China. There she can 
have no indirect reference to design on Constantinople. There 
she cannot in the slightest degree affect for evil the good work 


we are doing in the civilization of Southern Asia and in the 3 


pacification of the territories of our adjoining allies. What the 
Russians have left of Dzungaria consists of three districts. Ili, 
to the South was long the penal colony of the Chinese its capital 
is Kuldja, and it is well watered by a navigable river of the same 
name. Kur-kara-Usn with a capital of the same name, is the 
middle district somewhat marshy and containing several large 
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lakes, The Northern district is Targabatai, with Chuguchak as its 
chief town ; it is watered by the Black Irtysh also navigable and 
is somewhat mountainous, The Russians have, as yet carried 
their exploration no further up the Ili and the Irtysh than to 
Kuldja and Chuguchak. Humboldt did not go further. A line 
of posts runs along the Targabatai mountains on the road to 
Chuguchak, from Sergiopol to Urdjar ; another chain leaves the 
main line at Kopaland runs to Lepsinskat the foot of the Alatan. 
The Nor-Zarsan lake and most of its feeder, as wellas the basin 
of lake Alu-kul and most of its affluent, the Emil are now Russi- 
an. The Russian position thus hems in what is left of Dzunga- 
ria. By means of the two rivers Ili and Irtysh, on which the 
Governor of Semiréchensk was about to put steamers at the 
beginning of this year. Russia can command the whole of the 
northen district of Targabatai adjoining Mongolia, and the whole 
of Ili with the roads to Peking and into the very heart of China. 
The distances seem great, it is true, to those who know not what 
both England and Russia have accomplished in Asia and 
America but a quarter of a century’s consolidation will soon 
bridge them. 

To begin with, Kuldja is only sixty-seven miles from the 
Russian frontier. Dzungaria contains extensive carboniferous 
deposits and gold-washing is common in Targabatai. Coal, iron 
and copper abound, and the first is actually worked. Such is the 
good land opened up to Russia, but now and for the past eight 
years the scene of desolation and anarchy. Who are its people ? 
The story stretches back to the eighth century when Islamism 
spread over Eastern Toorkistan, but we may tell it in a sentence. 
To break the power of Mahomedanism in Kashgaria the Chinese 
transported thousands of the people now known as Tungans 
into the Western Provinces of China Proper. There, from Yunan 
on the south where our would-be ally, King Suleiman, has ruled 
at Tali for some years, up by Sze-chuen, Han-su and Shen-si, 
some thirty millions of Mussulmans has been Chinese subjects 
for centuries. On the failure of the Taeping revolt against the 
Manchoo dynasty these Tungans, whose physique had never 

een deteriorated by opium and drink like that of the pure, 
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Chinese, began to rise. Since 1862 the Peking authorities have 
been attempting to deal with a whole series of Mussulman 
revolts, The latest intelligence represents the Tungans Shen-si 
as threatening the safety even of Peking, so that our old friend 
Li, who helped to crush the Taepings, has taken the field against 
them. Their religious capital is Salar in the Hochow district 
of Shen-si. There the Tungan chief at present resides «nd 
thence they have always troubled the ruling dynasty of China 
since the days of Ghenghiz Khan. Weakend at the centre, fiist 
by the English wars, then by the Taepings and finally by the 
Mussulman of the Western Province, the Chinese were also dri- 
ven out of Kashgaria by Yakoob Beg. 

When the first rising that of the Hojas took place in Kashgaria 
in 1829 the Chinese had adopted their old policy of transporting 
their enemies en masse to new seats. In this way the Toranchees 
“people of the bloody sweat,” as their name signifies, were sent 
into Dzungaria, where they lived as slaves. But in that country 
there were many Tungans, who, roused by the successes of their 
brethren in China proper and aided by the Toranchees rose and 
murdered the Chinese authorities everywhere. The last Chinese 
Governor perished on the 7th March 1886. Like all the others 
he collected his family and followers in his fort and blew it up 
with his own hand. The butchery of the Chinese was terrible. 
Thousands fled into Russian territory after having vainly implo- 
red the Russian Governor of Verne to send assistance to Kuldja, 
Chuguchak and elsewhere. 

The present state of Dzungaria is this. The southern district 
of Ili is held by the Toranchees, who are ruled from Roomchee 
by an old Moollah called Huzrut or Saint. There is no regular 
government but the old man’s curses are feared. A Tartar who 
was sent by the Russians to Roomchee saw the old man riding 
about in a two-wheeled cart and attended by a body-guard. The 
Toranchees and Tungans, though co-religionist have quarelled 
about the division of the spoil and attacks by robber bands are 
constantly made on Semirechensk. The result it will not be 
difficult to predict. The northern district of Targabatai is held 
by Kalmuks. The Tartar who was at Roomchee saw their ruler 
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sat Kuldja, proceeding to an interview with the Toranchee chief. 
She is described as an elderly lady, with long tresses hanging 
down her back and so weighted with gold and jewels that they 
are borne like.a train by two men. She rules Targabatai for her 
son, a boy of fourteen, whom she had sent to Peking. The 
Toranchees naturally fear that Kalmuk intrigue will bring back 
the Chinese serfdom from which they have escaped. The middle 
district of Kur-kara-Usn a neutral zone roamed over by wild 
beasts, and the grave of thousand of miserable fugitives. 

The Toranchees have asked the aid of Yakoob Beg, now 
ruling their old country, against the Tungans, but that wise ruler 
sees he can do nothing at such a distance and in the face of 
Russian Pickets, without imperilling his position in Kashgaria. 

Though we may term the Tungan and Toranchce revolt 
which is still going on a revival, it is so only so far as the weaker 
Chinese are concerned. It will avail nothing against the Russians. 
‘There is in it, at present none of the elements of unconquer- 
able fanaticism of patriotism, or even of organization. The pre- 

_ Vailing anarchy will be advantageous of Southern Asia if it has 
the result of diverting Russian arms into Dzungaria and Western 
China, while England continues to pursue her work in peace, not 
only in India, but in strengthening the independence and promo- 
ting the civilization of Kashgaria, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, 
Oman and even Persia. 


H1 August 1870 


"THE MUSSULMAN HISTORIANS OF INDIA 


Unostentatious as Professor Dowson’s preface to this volume 
of Elliot’s History of India is, the work which it heralds forth is 
one of great importance in as muchas it lights up for the histori- 
cal student the hitherto dark period that intervened between the 
crossing of the Indus by Tamerlane at the end of 1398 and the 
death of Akbar in 1605. The distinguished scholar who was 
‘Lord Dalhousie’s Foreign Secretary and in that capacity did 
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Such good service to the empire as well as to literature is fortu- 
nate in being his Editor. 

A very rare document, the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi makes its 
appearance for the first time in this history. In its original MS. 
form it was a small octavo consisting of 263 pages of thirteen 
lines to the page. The author Yahya bin Ahmad, commences 
with the reign of the founder of the Ghory dynasty and the only 
copy extant terminates abruptly in 1448. Professor Dowson 
informs us that Yahya has no claims to be ranked as an histo- 
rian, but that heis a careful and apparently an honest chronicler. 
Without his work we should have known nothing of the Saiyid 
dynasty or of the uneasy times that followed the occupation of 
Delhi by Timur. The title of the third chapter of the volume 
is Matla’-u-s Sa’ dain in full, Matla’-u-s Sa’ dain wa Majma-u-l 
Bahrain or “The Rising of the two fortunate Planets (Jupiter 
and Venus) and the Junction of the two seas” ; a long history 
of the author’s (Abdu-r Razzak) embassy to the Rajah of Beeja- 
nuggur and of the general condition of India in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The MS, is a well written folio in the Naskh character of 
878 pages with thirty-one lines to the page. There are copies in ` 
the British Museum, the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg and 
in other public collections. The India Office copy, written in 
the year 1601 A. D. and illustrated, has been used by Professor 
Dowson for the extracts given in Sir H. Elliot’s history. The 
style is generally florid, but some portions relating to Timur’s 
invasion are plain and unpretending, so much so that doubts 
have been expressed as to whether the whole was the work of 
one man. M. Quatremere, in his Notices et extracts des Mss. 
passes a most favourable judgement on the merits of the work, 
Stating that it is incontestably one of the most curious and 
veracious histories that has been written in any of the Eastern 
languages. 

Sir H. Elliot himself has fully annotated extracts from the 
Habib-us Siyar. They concern the history of the Ghuznevides 
and are supplemental to the accounts given of this line of 
Princes in Vol. Il. The Habibu-s Siyar was commenced in 
1521 when the author was forty-eight years of age. The time 
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of its completion is unknown but M. Quatremere has noticed 
that the year 1523-4 is mentioned in it and that the chief facts 
of Persian history are brought down to that time, Professor 
Dowson, however, is of opinion that the writer continued his 
labours long after the period, even to 1528-9 since at the close 
of the first volume he writes, “Be it known unto the intelligent 
and enlightened minds of readers that the writing of these 
histories which form the first volume of Habib-us Siyar has been 
completed for the third time by the movement of the fingers of 
the composer, according to the saying that a thing attaineth per- 
fection on its third revisal. The compiler, while on his travels 
n Hindustan, finished this volume at Teermoohana, near the 
confluence of the Sarjoo the Ganges, under the victorious stan- 
dard of the august Babes.” From this it is inferred that the 
volume must have been completed about May 1529 shortly after 
the dispersion of the army of Khareed, The work is very rarely 
within a perfect state but single books and chapters are found 
in abundance. We shall finish with a reference to the Tarikh-i- 
Shershahi translated by the Hon. E. C. Bailey. He had three 
different MS. copies and it appears that he afterwards used a 
fourth copy “fuller and better”, which probably belonged to the 
Nawab of Tank. ws 
This work is a biography, not a history, the various character 
being made to describe the scenes which had been brought 
under their observation and to state their own views and opi- 
nions. Mr. Bayley’s full translation has been considerably cur- 
tailed and the narrative and records of events simply left intact. 
The administrative ability of Sher Shah is much admired by 
oriental and the Tarikh-i-Shershahi supplies the means for for- 
ming a culogistic judgement of his talents. The writer terms him- 
self “the humble sweeper of the threshold of the dweller in the 
Palace of the second Alexander “and derives his information 
from” trustworthy Afgans, skilled in the science of history and 
in rhetoric who accompanied the king Sher Shah, from the beg- 
inning of his fortunes to the end of his reign, and were employed 
in his confidential service. I have written also what I have well 
ascertained from other. Whatever was opposed to the informa- 
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tion thus accquired and could not stand the touch stone of truth, 
I have rejected Professor Dowson forms this moderate estimate 
of them. j 

Sher Shah has enjoyed a reputation apparently above his 
merits. That he was an able administrator is no doubt true, but 
the account which this work gives of his regulations and arran- 
gements does not show them to be of a very enlightened order. 
He was a cautious rather than an enterprising commander and 
was more prone to seek success by crafty and crooked courses 
than by the exercise of valour and daring. His soldier-like 
death in the trenches has cast a ray of martial glory upon his 
memory but the treacherous betrayal of Bibi Fath Malika of 
Bengal and the cold-blooded murder of the prisoner of Raisin 
would bring in a much brighter fame than he ever achieved. 

According to the native historian Sher Shah was a second 
Alfred. During his reign “a decrepit old woman might place a 
basket full of gold ornaments on her head and go on a journey 
and no thief or robber would near her for fear of the punish- 
ments which Sher Shah inflicted, such a shadow spread over the 
world that the weak feared not a Rustam. All quarrelling, 
disputing, fighting and turmoil, which is the nature of the 
Afgans, was altogether guilted and put a stop to throughout the 
countries of Roh and Hindustan.” The present critic has still 
a vivid remembrance of a day spent in the tomb of Sher Shah 
at Sasseram, on the Behar portion of the Grand Trunk Road, 
at a time when there were no railways in India. ‘Khe successful 
rival of Hoomayoon lies in kingly style in a fine old octagonal 
Mausoleum in the centre of a large and deep tank with his fa- 
Vourite generals at his feet. The tomb of his brother in close by. 
Mr. Bayley’s share in this portion of Elliot’s History of India 
as told by its own historians among the best written and most 
interesting chapters of the volume. 
20 February 1873 : 
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Of all cities in the East, even those under purely Asiatic 
Governments, Bombay is the most notorious for the conflicts 
of the sects. Now it is the idolaters of Hindooism who disgus- 
ted with the corruption of its priests hold them up™o public 
scorn and are dragged into the courts as in the great Vulluba- 
charya case. Again it is the Jains who, disputing among them- 
selves, seek to have it declared whether they are Boodhists or 
Hindoos in the eye of the Jaw. On another occasion it is the 
Mussulman khojas, whose contentions bring before the public 
most vividly the curious history of the Sect of the Assassins and 
of the old man of the mountain. Anon the Parsees manage to 
excite themselves and the whole Island by disturbances about 
they mortuary Towers of silence. And, now, worst of all Mussul- 
mans and Parcees have come to blows, have given up the native 
quarter to anarchy for days, have caused many deaths and much 
wounding, and have finally forced Government to stop the 
Mohurrum procession and bring down English troops all the 
way from Poona. And the cause or occasion of this most serio- 
us conflict, is a purely historical question as to the character of 
one of Mahomed’s slave girls, the mother of his son Ibraheem 
whose early death he so bitterly lamented. 

There are few stories so well known among Mussulman them- 
selves as that of their prophet’s relation to Mary, the Coptic 
maiden, who was sent to him by the king of Abyssinia according 
to one account or of Alexandria according to another. Sheeah 
and Soonnee writing alike have recorded it and Gibbon has devo- 
ted a fine passage to it. Indeed the relation between the two 
forms the subject of the 60th Sura of the Koran. Perhaps the 
subject is most fully and curiously dealt with, in a way that we 
cannot attempt here, in the Hyat-ul-Kuloob of Persia, the popu- 
lar compendium of the Sheeahs regarding Mahomed. 

The book, which has been translated in a condensed form by 
Mr. Merfick of the United States who was for eleven years a 
Missionary of Persia and was published at Boston in 1850 con- 
tains traditions and legends regarding the creation of the world 
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and the race not less curious and extravagant than those of the 
Jewish Talmud, and throwing light on that wonderful collection. 
The story of Mareeah the Kibtee or Mary the Copt, as there 
given marks the submission of Christian Abyssinia and Egypt to 
the growing military power of the new prophet. Negashy, king 
of AbysSinia is represented as having been turned to Islam by a 
party from Mecca who satisfied him that Mahomed recognised 
fully the prophetic claims of Eesa the son of Maryam the virgin, 
as the Ruh and Kaleman, the spirit and word of God and was 
indeed the prophet on whom Eesabin Maryam pronounced bles- 
sings. Negashy sent to Mahomed a declaration of his adherence 
to the new doctrines, and among other presents, this Mareeah, 
the daughter of Shimoon, the Kibtee. Another account reprs- 
sents this Christian slave-girl to have been the gift of Makukas, 
ruler of Alexandria. The new acquisition to the prophet’s already 
numerous Harem excited the anger of the wives and they exacted 
a promise from Mahomed that he would cease to know her. But, 
as Gibbon says, “Mahomed indulged the Appetites of a man and 
abused the claims of a prophet.” “In his adventures with Zeinab, 
the wife of Zeid and with Mary, an Egyptian Captive the amor- 
ous prophet forgot the interest of his reputation.” Breaking 
through his promise he professed to “reveal” the 60th Sura en- 
titled “prohibition” at Medina representing Gabriel as declar- 
ing to him, in the name of God the compassionate, the merciful 
“Why O Prophet! dost thou hold that to be fobidden which 
God hath made lawful to thee from a desire to please thy wives, 
since God is lenient, merciful? God hath allowed you release 
from your oaths, and God is your master and He is the knowing, 
wise,” m 
Ibraheem was born of Mary to Mahomed but the usual curse 
of polygamy attended him in the denial or death of his offspr- 
ing. ‘At the end of fifteen months”, says Gibbon of the boy 
“the prophet wept over his grave-; buthe sustained with firm- 
“ness the raillery of his enemies, and checked the adulation or 
credulity of the Moslems by an assurance that an ‘eclipse of the 
sun was not occasioned by the death of the infant.” 
Such is the story as told on the one hand by Mussulman 
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writers and on the other by a virulently anti-Christian author the 
translation of which into Goozarathee by a Parcee, in a perfectly 
eclectic and unobjectionable book, has excited the Mussulmans 
to such murderous attacks and the Parcees to such bitter retalia- 
tion, Eight if not ten of both creeds have been‘killed, very many 
have been seriously wounded, more than two hundred have been 
arrested and are standing their trial, and the most populous por- 
tions of the city have been wasted for several days, while the 
police ran away or idly looked on. Even after the Government 
has been roused by public censure to call in the troops, it had 
allowed the sectarian and race feeling to reach such a height, 
that rioting burst forth again—on Saturday last—and this time 
in the Fort portion of the city. It is little to say that the native 
police of an Indian city or station have failed to arrest rioting 
and to expose themselves to blows. 

Unfortunately their physique and morale alike, to be fair to 
them their training and their pay are unequal to anything but 
the ordinary routine of patrolling sweetened by not unfrequent 
acts of oppression and numerous bribes. But the western pro- 
vince has a Government, and that happened to be in Bombay, 
within a short drive of the long continued rioting. That Govern- 
ment is the most highly paid, and ought to be the most efficient 
in India, consisting of a Governor, two Councils a Commander- 
in-Chief and a separate army for a population hardly equal to 
that of Behar, the portion of Bengal now suffering from famine. 
Not one of themembers of that Government seems to have perso- 
nally attempted to arrest the rioting, even by showing himself in 
the streets and so far supporting the trembling police. The Bom- 
bay Government above all others has hitherto been honourably 
distinguished by its relations with the heads of the various native 
communities and sects but neither Sir P. Wodehouse nor his 
colleagues even attempted to use their influence with these heads. 
On the contrary they seem to have encouraged the spirit of parti- 
sanship against the Parcees in Mr. Souter the Commissioner of 
police, and when addressed by.that community replied in a tone 
which the local press pronounce sheering. All the evidence shows 
that the Parcee book which was objected to was not blame- ` 
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worthy, that even if it was the author consented to its destruc- 
tion that inspite of this the lowest Seedee and Arab Mussulmans: 
began the attack and continued if from Friday to Sunday, and 
that if the Parcees then retaliated in a manner which was as 
cruel as it was sometimes cowardly they had the excuse of the 
previous assaults upon them and of the apparent apathy of 
Government. We have never read anything so weak as the 
Governor’s defence of his incompetence from his place as Chan- 
cellor of the University. We should like to hear what Mr. 
Hobhouse has to say to that. The Government of India at least 
since the Mutiny, rather prides itself—and with justice on its 
legislation and summary procedure for keeping the peace. 

For such an end nothing is better fitted than detailed provi- 
sions of the Codes. If Sir Philip Wodehouse has allowed the 
city police to become a farce and has quietly kept to his official 
residence at Parell during days of rioting, it is not for him to 
blame the law. We sympathise with his reluctance to call out 
English troops to overawe native rioters, but he has had to do 
it at last and he should have from the necessity His Excellency is. 
under of imploring the one English magistrate in the Island to 
forego his privilege leave until the rioters of both sects are 
tried. This miserably mismanaged business, following on the 
weak attempts at irritating legislation affords. an additional illus- 
tration of the danger of allowing Jobbing Minister in England to 
reward old Colonial officials as well as poor peerlings, by such 
Governments as those of Bombay and Madras. 

-As to keeping the peace of the city for the future, the Bombay 
Gazette is right. The Island has no volunteer force like that of 
Calcutta and Madras. Evidently the fact must henceforth be 
recognised that volunteer corps are required in India not merely 
for defence, against a spirit like that of Fifty Seven, but to keep 
the peace among the rival sects and ruffians in the great cities, 
where population and wealth are annually growing. 

26 February 1874 


NOTES 


I. The Hindoo Patriot. 


Most of the early attempts of publishing English periodicals 
by Indians were short-lived, and the only weekly paper which 
continued for three generations is The Hindoo Patriot. 

There is some controversy about the origin of The Hindoo 
Patriot. The name and fame of Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee is so 
closely associated with the Hindoo Patriot, that many historians 
describe him as the founder-editor of the journal. But there is 
ample proof to show that Hurrish is not the actual founder of 
the Hindoo Patriot, but it is his friend Grish Chunder Ghose 
who has started the venture. We reproduce below some extracts 
from the Life of Grish Chunder Ghose, where the early history of 
the Hindoo Patriot is narrated in detail. 

“A statement appeared that Hurrish had christened the paper. 
It cannot be true ; for, Hurrish joined the staff afterwards. ... 
The following account of the origin of the Hindoo Patriot is 
given in Rai Kristo Das Pal’s obituary notice of Grish Chunder: 
—‘About the time the well-known Charter campaign was medi- 
tated by the leaders of native society, an enterprising native 
gentleman of the banker caste, Babu Madhu Sudan Ray, con- 
ceived the idea of starting the Hindoo Patriot. He was acquain- 
ted with the Ghose brothers and invited them to undertake its 
editorial management. They readily consented but they or rather 
Grish Chunder recommended him to Babu Hurrish Chunder 
Mookerjee. We have the authority of this gentleman for stating 
that it was Hurrish Chunder who gave to the paper the name 
‘Hindoo Patriot’ so dear to us, and was elected its first respon- 
sible editor...” 

“The Bengalee of the 9th October 1869 republished the 
following correction which appeared at the time in the National 
Magazine :—‘The Patriot in a memorial of the lamented decea- 
21:13 
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sed has unconsciously done him a wrong which requires prompt 
correction. We know the connection that Babu Madhu Sudan 
Ray had in the first starting of the Hindoo Patriot, but he seems 
to have forgotten the fact, that in the early days of the journal 
Babu Hurrish Chunder held a very subordinate position in the 
management of the paper. The name of the journal was wholly 
of Grish’s coinage and it was sometime before Hurrish joined. 
Those who know anything of the circumstances connected with 
the early growth of the Patriot, must remember that Hurrish 
was for a long time a mere subaltern.’ 

“We may add that we had the honour of knowing personally 
Babu Madhu Sudan Ray, who died in green old age only a few 
years ago, and on our questioning him, some years before his 
death, how he could have made the statement ascribed to him 
when he knew very well that Hurrish joined the staff of the 
Hindoo Patriot sometime after it had been brought into the field, 
he at once repudiated the statement. ` 

“The Hindoo Patriot was started on Thursday the 6th 
January 1853, and Grish Chunder was undoubtedly its first 
editor. To remove all doubt on the point, we extract the follow- 
ing from the obituary notices of Grish Chunder which appeared 
in the leading native journals of the day :— 

“The Bengalee—Babu Grish Chunder on his own account 
started a new paper and christened it the Hindoo Patriot.’ 

“The Indian Mirror—He [Grish Chunder] it was who first 
started the Hindoo Patriot? 

“The National Paper—The Hindoo Patriot was first brought 
into the field by him. He was a regular contributor to that paper 
in the time of Babu Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee. After the 
death of Hurrish the paper was held up by him jointly with an- 
other gentleman who is now on the staff of the Patriot. For 
some reason or other he broke off his connection with this 
paper, and sought to make the Bengalee its successful rival.’ 

-.“Jt was not long before Hurrish joined Grish and shared 
with him in the editorial management of the paper ; but it was 
after the Hindoo Patriot had been in existence for some few years 
and already become a power in the realm, that Hurrish Chunder 
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became its sole responsible editor. ‘The genius and energy of 
Hurrish’, as Babu Koylas Chunder Bose justly remarks in his 
obituary notice of Grish Chunder, ‘soon proved him to bea 
worthy compeer, when Babu Grish Chunder conferred on him 
the Captainship of his own accord, contenting himself with 
occasional displays of wit and strength of mind which could 
not be mistaken.’ As instances of such ‘occasional displays of 
wit and strength of mind’ we may refer to ‘those scathing and 
crashing articles against the Volunteers’ which, Rai Kristo 
Das Pal says, Grish Chunder chiefly wrote for the Hindoo 
Patriot during the Mutinies. 

--.“'The sole editorship of the Hindoo Patriot devolved upon 
Hurrish, in all probability, when he became the proprietor of 
that paper, and we suspect this to have happened sometime in 
1856 ; ... 

--“The statement that ‘after 3 or 4 months the brothers 
Ghose gradually severed their connection with the paper, and the + 
entire task of editing then fell on Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee’ 
is manifestly incorrect, as from an incomplete file of the Hindoo 
Patriot for 1854, to which we have had access through the cour- 
tesy of Babu Jogesh Chunder Dutt of Wellington Square, we 
find that many of the cleverest articles in that file were penned 
by Grish Chunder, whose sign manual is unmistakable. The 
file in question also shews that in 1854 the papers was printed 
at Cossitolah and not at Bhowanipore. But we have, after all, 
Grish Chunder’s own recorded testimony to the fact that it was 
he who started the Hindoo Patriot and that he practically severed 
his connection with that paper only three years before Hurrish’s 
death which occurred on the 14th June, 1861. Immediately after 
that event, Grish Chunder was induced, in the interest of 
Hurrish’s bereaved mother and his helpless widow, to take up 
the editorial charge of the Hindoo Patriot, and he continued to 
edit the paper for some months, with the help of Babu Sambhu 
Chunder Mookerjee who had acted as an Assistant Editor dur- 
ing the latter days of Hurrish Chunder, 

-.-“Grish Chunder continued thus to edit the Hindoo Patriot 
up to the middle of November 1861, i.e., for about five months. 
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During this period Babu Sambhu Chunder Mookerjee, who was 
allowed by Babu Kali Prasanna Singh to reside at his Barro- 
dwaree Palace, acted as ‘Managing Editor’, as will be seen from 
the following Notice which appeared for the last time in the 
Hindoo Patriot of the 14th November, 1861 :— 

“All communications, of whatever nature, regarding the 
Hindoo Patriot, are to be addressed to the Managing Editor who 
is authorised to sign all bills, grant all receipts, and transact all 
business connected with the paper...’ 

“From the middle of November, 1861, new arrangements 
were made for the editing of the paper, as will be seen from the 
following extract from an editorial paragraph which appeared in 
the Hindoo Patriot dated Monday, the 2nd December 1861 :— 

“ ‘Ourselves—We have to announce today a change in the 
ministry of the Hindoo Patriot which dates from the last issue. 
[Thursday November 21]’.” 

—Manmatha Nath Ghosh, The Life of Grish Chunder Ghose, 
Calcutta, 1911, pp. 80-87. 


IL. The Indigo Rebellion 


Contemporary literature on the ‘Indigo Rebellion’ is huge 
and no bibliography has as yet been compiled, The following 
books are worth reading to have an idea about the indigo culti- 
vation in 1860s : 

1. Selections from the records of the Government of Bengal, No. 
33. Parts 1-III. Papers relating to indigo cultivation in Bengal. 
Calcutta, 1860. 

2. Brahmins and pariahs ; an appeal by the indigo manufacturers 
of Bengal to the British Government, Parliament, and people, 
for protection against the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
London, 1861. 

3. John Dickinson. A Reply to the indigo planters’ pamphlet. 
‘Brahmins and pariahs? London, 1861. 

4. Rev. James Long. Strike, but hear! Calcutta, 1861. ` 

5. Report of the indigo commission appointed under Act X4 ° 
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1860, with the minutes of evidence and appendix. Calcutta, 
1860. 

Also see : 

Blair B. Kling. The Blue mutiny : the indigo disturbances in 
Bengal, 1859-1862. Calcutta, 1977. 

G. A. Oddie. Social protest in India: British Protestant 
missionaries and social reforms, 1850-1900. New Delhi, 1979. 


Ill. Nil Darpun 


“When the opposition of the indigo planters reached its high- 
water mark, Nil Durpan was published from a printing press at 
Dacca. The author was the Late Rai Denobandhu Mitter Baha- 
dur. He was born in the district of Nuddea, the principal scene 
of the Indigo disturbance. An indigo factory stood not far from 
the humble cottage which was the home of his infancy. If there 
was one thing more, than anothers, which was ever present in 
the mind of the author of Nil Durpan, from the earliest dawn of 
reason, it was the stern reality of blue dye. This was reflected in 
the ‘mirror’ (durpan) he presented to the public. He did not give 
his name in the book which was described as ‘written by a cer- 
tain traveller for the good of ryots, suffering from the bite of the 
cobra-de-capello in the form of the indigo-planter.’? The date of 
the publication was 2nd Aswin 1782 (Saka Era), corresponding 
with the middle of September 1850. 

-.-“The Rev. James Long took upon himself the task of 
having the drama translated in English, to open the eyes of the 
Government and the English Community.... In a translation, 
much of the force and beauty of the original is lost, and this 
becomes most conspicuous wheve one of the beauties of the 
original consists in the faithful reproduction of rustic thoughts 
and feelings, clothed in provincial dialect strikingly well suited 
to them. But the difficulties with which an English translation 
of Nil Durpan is beset can only bz realised by those who have 
read the book in the original. ` In spite of all, the translation did 
not fail to present a glimpse of the original to English readers. 
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This was borne out by the testimony of the great historian Mar- 
shman himself. In his letter to the Friend of India occurs the 
following passage. 


‘We hear with some little surprise of the extraordinary sensation 
created in Bengal and more especially in Calcutta by the Nil Durpan. 
In spite of all the disadvantages of a translation it is evidently written 
with talent. In the original it must have created a powerful interest in 
the native community.’ 


“However Mr. Longs publication was not the only one, for 
the Hindoo Patriot, of the 26th May, 1862, writes :— 

‘The London SPECIAL of the Harkaru, states that Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co, haye published the Nil Durpan in London. Pity the 
justice of Sir Morduant Wells cannot reach these enterprising publishers.’ 

“In publishing the translation of Nil Durpan from the 
Bengalee, the Rev. James Long wrote an introduction in which 
he set forth his views as to the origin of the work and why it 
was translated. The book was printed at the ‘Calcutta Printing 
and Publishing Press’, No. 10 Westons Lane, by one Mr. C. H. 
Manuel. The title page was worded thus : ‘Nil Darpan or the 
Indigo Planting Mirror,.a drama translated from the Bengalee, 
by a Native.’ The number of copies struck was 500, and the 
Printer’s bill was paid by Mr. Long himself, 

“When the books were out of the press by the spring of 
1861, several copies were distributed under the frank and seal 
of the Government of Bengal. Mr. W. S. Seton-Karr, former 
President of the Indigo Commission, and the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, was responsible for the distribution. It 
will be seen from the distribution list which was produced at the 
trial that some of them were distributed under instructions from 
Mr. Long and others by the Bengal office itself. 

“The announcement of the name of Mr. Long as the author 
of the publication was received by the planters and their repre- 
Sentatives in the Press with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow. 
It was a matter of rejoicing with them that after all, they had 


an opportunity, as the Hindoo Patriot remarked, ‘of wreaking . 


vengeance upon a member of a class which had been chiefly ins- 
trumental in opening the ryot’s eyes to the monostrous deception 
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by which, though in all respects a free man, he had been chained 
to the soil as a serf.’ But they were sorry for the defeat of their 
aim at a much higher game, which was foreshadowed by the 
Bengal Harkaru in its issue of the 28th May, 1861, in the follow- 
ing words :— 

‘We understand that Mr. Seton-Karr avows that it was by his order 
the pamphlet was circulated, and we trust that no technicalities will 
prevent his being persecuted in the Supreme Court and that no false 
tenderness or Court favour may keep him from being dismissed that 
service which he has so foully disgraced.’ 

“Such were their feelings against the Ex-President of the 
Indigo Commission. But as they failed to ‘catch him by the 
hip’, they were obliged ‘to feed fat the ancient grudge’ they bore 
against the clergy. The Landholders and Commercial Associa- 
tion were then grinding their weapons against the Rey. James 
Long. 

...“On Monday afternoon, the 15th July, 1861 the Grand 
Jury found a true Bill on the following counts against the Rev. 
James Long, viz.—for libelling the Editor of the Englishman and 
libelling the Indigo planters of Lower Bengal in Nil Durpan. 
The trial came on Friday the 19th July, 1861, and lasted for 
four days. 

...“Tt will be found that on the last day of the trial, the 24th 
July, 1861, Sir Mordaunt Wells passed the sentence of the Court 
which was a fine of Rs. 1000 and imprisonment in the Common 
Jail for one month. It is reported that immediately on hearing 
the verdict Mr. Long was heard to say—‘What I have done 
now, I will do again.’ The fine was paid then and there by the 
liberal-hearted and generous-minded Kally Prasanna Singh of 
Jorasanko who, it may be added here, was equally well-known 
as a man of letters, and the standard version in Bengalee of the 
grand Sanskrit Epic, the Mahabharat is the living monument of 
his glory.” i 

—Lalit Chandra Mitra, History of indigo disturbance, in 
Bengal, with a full report of the Nil Durpan Case, Calcutta, 
1903, pp. 80-100. 
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IV. Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee 


An extract from the Report of a Public Meeting to comme- 
morate the memory of the late Baboo Hurrish Chunder 
Mookerjee. 

The second resolution was moved by Baboo Kissory Chand 
Mittra, who addressed the meeting as follows :— 

“Baboo Ramanath Tagore and gentlemen. I rise to move 
the second resolution. I confess that when I was first requested 
to do so I hesitated, lest my friendship with the late lamented 
Baboo Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee should betray me into 
exaggeration or at least into an expression of feeling which may 
be unseemly on a public occasion like the present, but a 
moment’s reflection convinced me, that I should learn to trust 
to my feelings and that a long and loving intimacy was rather a 
qualification than a disqualification for taking a part in the pro- 
ceedings of this day. I failed to see why the citizens and the 
countrymen should sink or be merged into the friend and the 
companion. 1 therefore conceive, Sir, I have a right to pay the 
humble tribute of my applause to the departed woith which we 
are now assembled to commemorate. 

“Sir, I knew the deceased for many years and had ample 
opportunities of appreciating his character and qualifications. I 
am therefore able to assure you that his character was adorned 
by many virtues which endeared him to all who came into inti- 
mate and familiar contact with him. Simplicity, candour, sin- 
cerity native goodness and overflowing generosity of heart were 
its distinguishing traits. His simplicity was indeed remarkable, 
he was no actor either in public or private life. He gave him- 
self no theatrical airs and assumed no theatrical attitudes. He 
was as candid as open-hearted. I do not mean to assert that all 
virtues met in him, I do not regard him as a faultless monster. 
But I cannot help remarking that he was peculiarly susceptible 
to the charities and amenities of life. No one applied to him for 
advice or assistance in vain. He was never deaf to the calls of 
distress but invariably and liberally accorded to it every relief 
that was in his power. He was as open-handed as he was high- 
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hearted and those who knew him in the relations of private life 
could alone realize his sympathy with suffering. I do not mean 
to say that his benefactions were unusually or abstractedly 
large, but they were certainly munificent when viewed with 
reference to his extremely limited means and opportunities, His 
benevolence was, however, not the less genuine, because his 
beneficence was small, for the former can fully exist without the 
latter, though the latter is valueless when it is not prompted by 
the former. My understanding of benevolence, Sir, is that it 
is an earnest desire to do good to our fellow-beings and that it 
may be fairly and fully exercised without giving away large sums 
of money, when it proceeds from ostentation and other impure 
motives does not and cannot constitute benevolence. 
“Impressed with these view, I conceive, Sir, that Baboo 
Hurrish Chunder was essentially a benevolent man, because he 
laboured to alleviate the misery and promote the happiness of 
self-denial with true patriotism. The truest Patriot is he who, 
like Hurrish Chunder, sacrifices his case and comfort to the 
well-being of his country. Why, Sir, he would take his chudder 
off his back to serve a fellow-being. ( cheers ). I thank you for 
that cheer. It shows that my estimate of Hucrish Chunder is 
not exaggerated. I have thus dwelt, Sir,"on the excellencies of 
his heart, because I believe they are not so widely known as 
those of his head. Of his mental qualifications—his reflective 
tone of mind, his masculine understanding, his observant 
powers, his retentive memory, his capacity to master details, his 
surprising aptitude to grasp political questions, it is not neces- 
sary for me to speak at length, because you are quite as familiar 
with them as myself. You all know how the Hindoo Patriot was 
established—how it reached a high position under his pilotage, 
how it became the exponent of the views of the educated 
and loyal natives of Bengal, how ably, how boldly and how 
straight-forwardly it discussed general and political subjects, 
how warmly and disinterestedly it espoused the cause of 
the weak and helpless against the strong and the powerful. ` 
His sympathies were always with the oppressed and against the 
oppressor, There was perhaps no Hindoo who so much influen- 
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ced in a certain sense a large class of his countrymen during 
the last ten years as Hurrish Chunder. Endowed with a robust 
and massive, and not a passionate or deamy, intellect and 
trained to logical accuracy, his opinions were worthy of the 
respect which they commanded. His training which he owed 
to himself and his whole entourage were calculated to secure 
the cordial response of his readers to his opinions. He belon- 
ged to that class of original and independent thinkers who 
judge, rightly or wrongly, for themselves. 

“He was not a dreamy thinker, but one who accepted the 
actual state of things and shaped his course of action in accor- 
dance with it. But I for one, no more endorsed his opinions, 
because they were his, than could surrender my judgment to 
those of his political opponents who vilified him not because 
that he was wrong, but because he was an enemy to wrong-doing. 
Without, however, subscribing to every single opinion enunciated 
by him, I can testify to the benefits his writings have conferred 
on his country. With much in them in which I disagreed, I can 
not deny that they told powerfully both here and elsewhere. 
Couched in majestic words and breathing generous thoughts, 
they exercised a salutary influence both on the governors and 
the governed, and coftributed in no inconsiderable degree to the 
consummation of several reforms in the administrative machinery- 
There are, Sir, those who, while acknowledging the intellectual 
merits of his writings, deplore their tendency to widen the gulf 
between Europeans and natives. Well, I should very much regret 
such a result. But Ihave been assured by many non-official 
friends of mine that they did no such thing. An Englishman 
is of all men in the world fond of fair play. He is always dis- 
posed to give even the gentleman with the clovenfoot his due. I 
am therefore convinced that many of those whom the late Editor 
of the Hindoo Patriot attacked, liked him all the more for 
showing fight. I know several Europeans, who while differing 
from his views fully appreciated the pluck, the perseverence and 

“earnestness with which he battled for his country. They felt 
his lash (as who did not!) but they did not chafe under it. 
They knew he was in the position of a defender of the rights 
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and interests of his fellow-countryman. Patriotism and self- 
devotion are of all countries and are equally honoured in the 
white and the black. 

“The services which the late Editor of the Hindoo Patriot 
rendered to the country during the mutinies entitle him to your 
lasting gratitude. His advocacy of her interests was characterized 
by great ability and independence. There was no doubt some 
strong writing, but it was elicited by strong provocation. I 
remember, Sir, how the hearts of Englishmen were torn and 
how their passions were inflamed by the atrocities which marked 
the progress of the rebellion. I admit their judgments on their 
neighbours could not, under such circumstances, be expected to 
be calm and dispassionate. But while I am prepared to make 
every reasonable allowance for this exasperation and antipathy 
of the Hindoo, I can also understand why native journals, re- 
presenting the views and advocating the rights of the natives, 
should deprecate in rather unmeasured terms such exasperation, 
and antipathy as inimical to the interests of their country. Yes, 
while a crisis unexampled in the annals of our country was 
passing over us, while a blind prejudice and unreasoning hatred 
of a dark skin evoked by it, cried for immediate and indiscrimi- 
nate vengeance, the Patriot, true to its instincts, denounced the 
cry and in its turn cried for justice for India ! (loud cheers.) 

“The active part taken by Hurrish Chunder in the Indigo 
Question constitutes another abiding claim on our gratitude. I 
do not, Sir, desire to enter into the merits of that question nor 
do I assert that I acquiesce in, or approve of, everything he said 
and did in connection with it. But I do declare that his efforts 
to liberate and elevate the enslaved and downtrodden ryots, 
challenge my unqualified admiration. (loud cheers.) Yes! in 
the voice which rose week after week in solemn and emphatic 
protest against the injustice of the indigo system, I recognize the 
utterance of a true and earnest Patriot. I also discern in it the 
expression and development of his true character, which was 
that of an uncompromising enemy to all oppression and wrong 
doing, whether committed by the black or the white, the Euro- 
pean or the Native. the official or the non-official. He spared 
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neither Zemindar, nor Ryot, neither Magistrate nor Planter. 
He hated abuse of power with an intense hatred and no man 
rejoiced more than he at legislative and imperial provisions for 
checking it. When the Rent Law and the Sale Law was enacted, 
he was one of the first to hail them as declarations of the first 
and costitutional rights of Ryots and under-tenure holders. 
Hurrish Chunder was essentially a patriot—not a dreamy or 
unpractical patriot, revelling in visions of liberty, but one who 
enquired whether every day life in Bengal hold in it an answer 
to his generous aspirations. He was not vain but ambitious. 
He subordinated his vanity to his ambition. His ambition was 
to be a leader in the great work os the political regeneration of 
his country. His devoted labours in that work cannot be over- 
estimated. He consecrated all his energies to its furtherance. 
He was made of the stuff, of which heroic patriotism is made 
and he gave himself heart and soul to the performance of his 
self-imposed task. To emancipate his country from her political 
disabilities, to se2 political justice done to her, and to render the 
path of political distinction accessible to her children, was his 
great aim and object. Such self-devotion to the interests of his 
country, merits the grateful acknowledgments of his nation. I 
know the memory of such a man will not die. I hope and 
believe it will be enshrined in the hearts of the educated thousands 
and the uneducated millions of his countrymen and be associated 
there with their love and gratitude. But we, Sir, owe it to our- 
selves, to our country, which he served so well, and to our 
posterity to commemorate the distinguished services of this 
uncommon Hindoo. 

“I therefore feel assured that the resolution I hold in my 
hands and which contemplates the foundation of ‘Hurrish 
Scholarships’ will be unanimously carried. It will be an exceed- 
ingly appropriate mode of commemoration. While it will serve 
to perpetuate the memory of the dead, it will benefit the living. 
It will afford a substantial encouragement to education, without 
which neither the political nor the moral elevation of a country 
can be consummated. A mind-quickening and a soul-illumina- 
ting education must be the basis of all improvements.” (Loud 
Cheers). 
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The Indian Mirror in a second article on the Late Babu 
Hurrish Chunder Mookerjee says : “He was totally independent 
of all parties, and under ties or obligations to none. In later 
years great men, Rajahs, Baboos, and mighty possessors of bags 
and beegahs might have clustured round him. We know that a 
meeting was held to regret his loss. But not for an instant was 
he tool, or minion, of any coterie, great or small. Richly gifted 
as he was by nature, wealth and distinction were fairly within 
his grasp. Any one of the influential men who courted his friend- 
ship would have rejoiced at opportunities to enrich him. He was 
above sordid considerations of pelf, above all temptations to 
personal aggrandisement. His pen was never given to a cause 
for the profit it might have brought. him. The contrary might 
have been said of any writer in India, but not of Hurrish.” 

Too true. But if Hurrish did not crouch and flatter, he led. 
He led both Zemindars and ryots. He was a great friend to both. 
He longed for an intelligent and powerful aristocracy, and there- 
fore he supported the Zemindars against all the world, while at 
the same time he saw in a contented and prosperous peasantry, 
the real life and blood of the nation. Hence his devotedness to 
the cause of the ryots. 

—The Hindoo Patriot, December 8, 1862 


V. The Friend of India 


The Friend of India was brought out on April 30, 1817, as a 
monthly journal. The quarterly series of The Friend of India 
appeared in June 1820, It became a weekly paper in 1835. 

The Friend of India was continued till 1883 as an independent 
weekly, with which the weekly overseas edition of The States- 
man was incorporated. After that it was the Friend of India 
which was incorporated with The Statesman, and for some de- 
cades the paper was headed simply The Statesman and Friend of 
India. 

Editors of the Friend of India : 

1. William Carey. 
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2. Joshua Marhman 
3. John Clarke Marshman 
4. Meredith Townsend 
5. Henry Mead 
6. Dr. George Smith 
7. James Routledge. 
For history of The Friend of India see : 
1, “The History of the English press in Bengal”, The 
National Magazine, February 1896. ' 
2. A Brief History of the Statesman, Calcutta and New 
Delhi, 1947, 


VI. Literature for the Natives 


Calcutta School Book Society was established in 1817 with 
the object of removing the deficiency of school books,particularly 
in the vernacular languages. But it had other activities also, and 
used to publish books in English as well as six vernacular lan- 
guages. Vernacular Literature Society was founded in December 
1850, solely ‘to translate and publish in Bengali such good books 
in English as enjoy a wide popularity.’ The outstanding achieve- 
ment of the VLS was the publication of the Vividhartha Samgraha 
(1851-61) and the Rahasya Sandarbha (1863-68), edited by 
Rajendra Lal Mitra. 

Vernacular Literature Society was A orpomme with the 
School Book Society in 1862. 

For further references see : 

1, Alok Ray, Rajendralal Mitra, Calcutta, 1969. 


2. Jogesh Chandra Bagal, Banga Sanskritir Katha, Calcutta, 
1971. 


VII. The Calcutta Brahmo Samaj 


For the controversies between Brahmos and Christians, see : 


1. Sivanath Sastri, History of the Brahmo Samaj, Vol. I, 
19M1 ; Vol. II, 1912. 
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2. David Kopf. The Brahmo Samaj and the shaping of the 
modern Indian mind, New Jersy, 1979. 


VII. ‘Jat Kinehit’, by Tek Chand Thakur 


Tek Chand Thakur is the pseudonym of Peary Chand Mitra 
(1814-18) author of Alaler gharer dulal (The spoilt child). 

See : S. Mitra, “Peary Chand Mitra”, Calcutta Review, vol. 
120, no. 240, pp. 237-60. 


IX. Periodical and Permanent Settlements of the Land Revenue 


Since 1859 ‘Sale Law Bill’ created some controversy in India, 
‘and we may reproduce an extract from Kissory Chand Mitra’s 
article on ‘Observations on the proposed Sale Law Bill’. 

“It is clear from the foregoing paragraphs that, if the pro- 
posed Bill be passed into a law, private purchasers will be driven 
out of the market, and sooner or later Government will become 
the great and the only Zemindar in these Provinces. There are 
important political considerations involved in this view of the 
question. The medium between the Government and the commo- 
ners, deemed of such importance for the maintenance of the con- 
stitution ofa free country like England, will be destroyed in this 
country. This will be greatest calamity that has ever fallen to 
these Provinces. It will gradually reduce 35 millions of tenantry 
to a condition of pauperism, such as exists more or less through- 
out the Presidency of Madras, and to a great extent in the N.W 
Provinces. It is a fundamental error to suppose that the per- 
manent settlement was a compact merely between Government 
and the Zemindars. If the minutes of public officers and the 
proclamation with which the settlement was inaugurated be re- 
ferred to it will be found that it was a contract to which there 
were three parties, to wit, Government, the landholders and the 
body of the people. If a certain landholder fails to act up to his 
part of the stipulation be of course forfeits the personal advan- 
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tages secured to him by that settlement, but such forfeiture 
ought not to prejudice the rights of the body of the people, such 
as the proposed law undoubtedly will. For Government to say 
that on Zemindarees coming into its hands the people will be 
bettered in condition is equivalent to a party to a contract tak- 
ing it upon himself to pronounce the benefits enjoyed under it 
by the other party to be worthless, and proposing to substitute 
in their room others which are benefits in his own eyes only. 

“The Permament Settlement was not merely a fiscal regula- 
tion limiting in perpetuity the amount of the publie revenue 
to be paid by the Zemindars on behalf of a people who have 
themselves no voice in the taxation. In reality it was recognizing 
with two important alterations a political guarantee that had 
existed from the days of Munoo to the period when the 
Dewanny was transferred to the Company. By the common law 
of the country the Gram Udheeputty (under the Hindoos) or 
Zemindar (under the Mahomedans) had a right to share in the 
produce of the soil co-existent with the rights of the sovereign 
for performing certain functions to the commonwealth, —in other 
words, a territorial aristocracy to secure the people such a safe- 
guard from arbitrary Government as a territorial aristocracy is 
supposed to present. It was viewed in this light by the Govern- 
ment of the country, and the Imperial Parliament of the time 
and the public generally (vide article 6 of the proclamation). 
The only alterations introduced were the perpetual fixity of the 
jumma and the sale of estates for default. It is not necessary to 
discuss here how far the British Government followed in the 
footsteps of the Imperial Government in regard to the farmer, 
but the latter was entirely an innovation. The farmer rulers of 
the country on an arrear of revenue accruing upon an estate 
used to attach the estate itself ; to dispossess the Zemindar for a 
time, to arrest his person, and take other measures of severity, 
but they never deprived him of his proprietory right. The neces- 
sity of granting Malikanneh to the Zemindars, who refused to 
be parties to the Permanent Settlement, clearly proves the exis- 
tence of this right, if any proof is deemed necessary.... 

-.“I maintain that Bengal ryots gre better fed, clothed and 
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housed than these in a similar position either in the Madras 
presidency or in the N. W. Provinces, A strict examination into 
the condition of these classes will clear away any delusion that 
may exist in the minds of any of the public officers. The condi- 
tion of the Madras ryots is sufficiently well-known to the public 
to require any detail here, and those of the N. W. Provinces 
though so long enveloped in mystery by the overlanding of some 
of the public officers and a portion of the press, yet the glaring 
defects of the last settlement so far as its bearing disastrously on 
the condition of the people cannot any more be kept concealed 
from public view. Even its most staunch advocates are now ad- 
mitting in an apologetic tone the over zeal of crack collectors 
and the indifference of other settlement officers that have 
brought misery and destitution to the people of some of this 
districts. This is nothing but natural, as no one who has not a 
permanent interest in landed property will devote that time, zeal 
and capital which are necessary to the well-being of the ryots, 
where vicissitudes of the seasons are common, and the price of 
capital and value of produce and labour fluctuate to a great ex- 
tent, much less can we expect anything of the kind from a pub- 
lic officer (with rare exceptions) whose whole and sole object is 
to show an increased rent-roll to his employer and secure 
promotion. 

“I conclude with asking a few questions of our legislators 
and high public functionaries ; have they considered and duly 
weighed the causes which have operated to maintain landed 
property in this country in such depreciation as it is found to be 
in ? Has not the constant experimentalizing upon the landed 
system of the country had as much to do with it as any other 
cause that may be mentioned ? Have not the revenue survey, the 
resumption measures, the wild projects of reformers, the fre- 
quent changes in the sale laws, had as much to do with it as 
anything else ? And might not, after so many experiments upon 
our landed system, one more to be tried, that, namely, of letting 
well alone for half a century ?” 

—Indian Field, June 25, 1859. 
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